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EDITORIAL 

jj; Meteorology is an international science ; the weather processes do not 

ognise frontiers created by man, nor do we pay import duties for rain 
.rriving from another country. For many years weather data have been 
exchanged between countries, those for synoptic work being sent in an inter¬ 
national code. A new set of codes (described in our last issue), was introduced 
ion January 1 this year, which should result in an increase in the detail of the 
information available to the forecaster. On the face of it, some of the new 
codes appear to be unnecessarily refined ; how for example is an observer 
expected to distinguish between cloud heights of 7,000 and 8.000 ft. (codes 
79 and 80) or lietween visibilities of 15,800 and 16,000 metres (codes 79 
a^d 80) ? One reason for this feature of the new codes is to make the con¬ 
version easy, so that having agreed upon 200 metres as the fundamental 
interval for visibility (it is essential to be able to distinguish between 800 and 
1,000 metres), this interval has been retained throughout most of the range, 
Jt is hoped that the introduction of photoelectric-visibility meters, pulsed 
light cloud searchlights (which use radar techniques rather than base line 
techniques for measuring distance) and other new instruments will eventually 
lead to a greater accuracy of observation so that full advantage can be taken 
of the new codes. 

Other international features of meteorology are illustrated in this issue. 
We are glad to publish articles from America, Australia and Holland, dealing 
with subjects of interest to meteorologists throughout the world. On the 
personal side, the two articles on the work of Dr. L. F. Richardson show him 
to be a great inteniationalist as well as a meteorologist. In wishing our 
readers a very happy New Year, we express the hope that 1949 will be a year 
in which politicians and economists will introduce new codes of understanding 
between the nations—^they could learn about more things than the weather 
from meteorologists. 
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THE WEATHER OF 1948 IN GREAT BRITAIN 

( 1 7i formation su/ppUed by the Meteorological Office, London) 

A WAKM, SUNNY SPRING BUT A POOR SUMMER 

The year was characterized by an exceptionally sunny and warm spring 
but a poor summer, culminating in the phenomenal rainfalls of the first half 
of August. In the later months of the year there were few outstanding 
features, tlie most notable event being the fog of late November. 

January was wet and stormy. Over England and Wales as a whole it was 
the wettest January on record, the excess being greatest in the West and 
North. It was on the w'hole a mild month in the South, but in Scotland it 
w^as colder than t.h(‘ average and there was much snow lying in some inland 
arenas. 

The first half of February was mild and unsettled, but there was a cold 
spidl of about ten days in the se<iond half, which was notably severe in the 
South for three days between 20th and 22nd. East Mailing (Kent), had a 
minimum of on 22nd, and there was deep snow all over the southeastern 
area, wuth heavy drifting at exposed places. Biggin Hill had 14 inches of level 
snow, (Jroydon 10 inches, (xuernsey 6 inches and Scilly 2 inches. 

From the beginning of March till May 22 fine w^arm weather predom¬ 
inated. All three months had an excess of simshine in most areas and the 
aggregates for the three months were quite outstanding. The April total was 
specially good in the Southeast, where Hampstead had the best record since 
1914, and the May totals were exceptionally good in the West and Nort/h. At 
many places in the West it was the sunniest May on record. Both the Easter 
and Whitsun holidays were favoured with sunny weather. 

On May 23 there was a complete change to cool unsettled weather, and 
these conditions continued till about July 18 with only short breaks. There 
was an excjeptionally dull, cool period in the East and Midlands betweem July 
9 and 17, though rainfall was not large. 

Ill tlic last week of July there was a spell of exccjitional heat over the 
whole count-iy, w ith temperatures over 9U®F. extending even to some western 
coastal an‘as as far north as vSouthwest Scotland. At Kew the maximum of 
93'"F. on 28th, and the minimum of 70^F. on the following night, were the 
highest on record for July in the 78 years of observations at that station ; 
August 9, 1911, was the only hotter day on record there. There weiv some 
sevfTC local thunderstorms, especially in w(‘stern districts. 

The fine spell broke up with widespread heavy rain and thunderstorms on 
Bank Holiday, August 2, and the next ten days were exceptionally rainy 
over nc'arly th(^ whole country. The wet spell culminated in the Tweed Floods 
of August 12, when over fi inches of rain fell in 24 hours in the Kelso area, 
and over 4 inches fell over an area of 800 square miles. It was much the 
heaviest rainstorm ever recorded in that area, and enormous damage was done 
by Hoods. 

The autumn was on the w^holc a dry one over most of the country, though 
September was wet in the Northwest. NovemlKT was mild for the fourth 
successive year. At the end of the month there was a period of four to five 
days of continuous fog, often dense, over a large area in the eastern and central 
districts of England. 

The first half of December was abnormally mild but the second half was 
mainly cold, notably on the^ 26th and 27th. Widespread snow fell in the 
Midlands and North Wales on 30th. 



INTERESTING AND NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 
MONTH BY MONTH 

JANUARY STORMY AND VERY WET 

Cold in the North, with night minimum temperature 4°F. at Logie Cold- 
stone (Aberdeen) on 24th. Very mild at times in the South. Mildest 
day 60°F. at Cannington (Somerset) on 3rd. 

Frequent snow in the North. Drifts 5 to 6 feet in depth blocked main 
roads in Central Scotland. Rainfall 4J times the average in Durham 
and double the average over England and Wales generally. 

Gales on 15 days in South Wales and on 13 days at the Scillies. Wind 
gust 81 m.p.h, at Bell Rock Lighthouse. 

FEBRUARY heavy snowfalls 

Large temx)erature extremes. Coldest night 5°P. at East Mailing (Kent) 
on 22nd. Mildest day 64°F. at Milford (Surrey) on 29th. 

Much snow 20th-22nd, especially in Southeast England. Level snow 14 
inches deep in Kent on 22nd and 6 inches even in the Channel Islands. 

MARCH RECORD HIC3H TEMPERATURES 

(>)ld first few days then consistently warm. Temperature 71°F. at Kew 
Observatory on 9th, was the wwmest March day there in records going 
back to 1870. Wealdstone (Middlesex) reached 75®F Temjxjrature 
rose to 71 °F. in Scotland on 26th. 

Rainfall about half the average over England and Wales 

Sunshine much above average. 

APRIL WARM AND RUNNY 

Mean temperature over ICngland and Wales above average for the 13th 
successive month, though rather cold at beginning and end of month 
with some snow in the North. Snow 3 inches deep at Bellingham 
(Northumberland) on 30th. 

Sunniest April since 1914 in London and excess of sunshine almost 
c;v<uy where. 

MAY SUNNY. HOT SPELL MID-MONTH. LATE FROSTS 

Cold at beginning and end of month with an intervening hot spell. 
Temperature 82°F. at Bournemouth and Southampton on 17th. Night 
minimum 21®F. at Glenlivet (Banff) on 3rd. 

Frequent thunderstorms. Hail 6 inches <leep at White Waltham (Berk¬ 
shire) on 1st. 

Sunniest May on record at many places. Sunshine averaged more than 
10 hours per day in Southwest England. 

JUNE DULL, WET AND RATHER COOL 

A few warm days but temperature mainly below average. Warmest day 
83®F. at Earls Colne (Essex) on 13th. Local air frost in Scotland on 
18th. 
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Rain on 26 days in Wales. Thunderstorms on 9 days in Suffolk. Rainfall 
totals three times the average in some parts, but less in areas which 
escaped the thunderstorms. 

Dullest June on record at Newquay (Cornwall). 

JULY HOT AND SUNNY WEEK AFTER LONG COOL SPELL 

Cool on the whole until 25th, then extremely hot, culminating with a 
temperature of 95''F. at Milford (Surrey) on 28th. 90°F. in South 
Scotland for the first time in July since 1911. 

Rain frequent but amounts not generally large. 

Dull most of month. Unusually sunny last 6 or 7 days. 

AUGUST COOL AND WET. GALES IN THE SOUTH 

Consistently cool from 3rd onwards. 

Heavy thunderstorms on Bank Holiday. Heavy rain during the gale of 
7th. Local flooding in Essex. 

Sunshine much below normal. 

SEPTEMBER MAINLY DRY AFTER FIRST FORTNIGHT 

No outstanding warm spell. Warmest day in some parts occurred during 
the last week. 

Wet in the Northwest but little rain elsewhere after first fortnight. 

Large sunshine deficiency in the West. 

OCTOBER MAINLY DRY. SNOW IN SCOTLAND AND WALES 

Fairly consistently mild until 24th then much colder. Generally keen air 
frost on 27th. Night minimum temperature 11°F. at Dalwhinnie on 
28th. 

Snow in North and Northwest Scotland on 26th and 26th and in parts of 
Wales on 28th. 

NOVEMBER long foggy speij. 

Mild on the whole but some sharp night frosts. 

Rainfall well below average especially in the West and North. 

Fog intermittent in England from 22nd onwards and continuous fog in 
Central London for 114 hours, but sunny in Southwest England and 
along the South Coast for much of the foggy period. 

DECEMBER abnormally mild, then cold 

Consistently mild until mid-month. Temperature reading of 62°F. at 
Llandudno on 2nd equalled the December record at Greenwich in 1848. 
Some hard frosts on 26th and 27th. Night minimum 15®F. at Bristol 
on 26 th. 

Frequent gales and heavy rain in the West, especially during the first 
fortnight. Wind reached 93 m.p.h. in gusts at Pembroke on 7th. 
Widespread snow in the Midlands and North Wales on 30th. 
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THE YEAR IN LONDON 

STTNNY SPRING. HTTLL SUMMER 

Cold snap late February and cool summer offset by warm spring and mild 
autumn. Mean temperature above average. 

Rainfall deficit of 2^ inches at Kew Observatory over the year. 

Sunniest spring since that of 1909 but deficit of 100 hours sunshine from June 
to August. Year’s sunshine total at Kew above average for the first 
time since 1940. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

Easter (March 26-29)—Sunny and very mild Grood Friday to Easter Sunday. 
Oloudy with some slight rain on Easter Monday. 

Whitsun (May 15-17)—Sunniest Whitsun weekend of the pi*esent century at 
Kew. More than 14 hours sunshine each day from Saturday to Monday. 

August Weekend (July 31 to Aug. 2)—Fairly warm and sunny Saturday and 
Sunday. General rain began Monday afternoon. 

Christmas —Cold and dry. Some hard night frosts. Fog and frost all day on 26th. 


Weather Forecasting 

Instructor Commander 

S. W. C. PACK, Royal Navy 

This practical, elementary and up-to-date presentation of the science of weather 
forecasting will be of gieat interest and value to students and to all who wish to know 
something about the factors which govern the weather. Great attention has been 
paid to the value of visual aids in explanation, and subjects such as long range fore¬ 
casting, upper level charts and radar wind-finding have been brought up to date with 
information which was, until recently, confidential. 

Illustrated 25i. net, 

-- ' -... ^ A KTO ..... ... ■ 


THE OBSERVATORY 

Founded 1877 

A Magazine presenting current developments in Astronomy by means 
of Articles, Correspondence, Notes on Discoveries and Reviews of 
important astronomical books. The papers read at the Meetings 
(Astronomical and Geoph 5 ^sical) of the Royal Astronomical Societ}^ 
and the discussions which follow are also fully reported. 

Single Copies 3/- Annual Subscription for 6 issues, post free, 15/- 

should be sent to **The Observatory’* Magazine, 

Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 9. 
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METEOROLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS BY L, f. 
RICHARDSON AS THEY APPEAR TO HIM IN 
OCTOBER 1948 

These researches were nourished by several organizations. Without the 
Meteorological Office I should never have begun. Without it, together with 
the Royal Society, the Royal Meteorological Society, and the two international 
organizations, I migjit not have continued. The persons who took part were 
so numerous that their names must be sought in tlie original print; but I 
remember with especial gratitude the direction, pay, and encouragement 
from Sir Napier Shaw, the meteorological wisdom of Mr. W. H. Dines, and the 
inspiration from the writings of Prof. Vilhelm Bjerknes and of G. 1. (now Siz' 
Geoffrey) Taylor. 

1. 1919.— Measurement of water in clouds, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, Vol. 96, pp. 19- 
31. Photometric measurements by three instruments : (a) for clouds through 
which the sun’s disk appears sharp-edged, (h) for uniform stratus, (c) for the 
reflectivity of the ground. Continued in Nos. 16, 17, 23, 25. Errata: \^2 
is misplaced in equations (21), (23), (34). 

2. 1919.— Atmospheric stirring measured by precipitation, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 
Vol. 96, pp. 9-18. The averciges are taken over horizontal surfaces enclosing 
the globe. See No. 26. Erratum: p. 12, after equation (17), for If ^ ” 
read “ If ^Ip 

3. 1920.- -Some measurements of atmospheric turbulence, Philos. Trans. A, 
Vol. 221, pp. 1-28. Many observations in diverse circumstances. Errata : 
in heading of table 11, for sec*”^ 10^ read sec“^ lO^'"*; delete page 9; insert 
minus in equation (32). 

4. 1920.— The supply of energy from and to atmospheric eddies, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. A, Vol. 97, pp. 354-373. A criterion of just-no-turbulence is deduced 
from thermodynamics. The argument avoids the concept of mixing-length. 
Simplification and contirmation followed in No. 15. The number which others 
have since called “ Richaiclson’s number ” is defined by equation (6.6). The 
effect of expansion on eddying eneigy is also deduced. Errata: a minus 
should be inserted in equations (3.4), (3.5) and in the italicized summary on 
page 362 ; in tlie second member of (6.4), dd/dp should be squared. 

5. 1921.— Lizard balloons for signalling the ratip of pressure to temperature. 
Prof. Notes Met. Off., No. 18. The balloon signalled by dropping its tail. 

6. V^2\.--Cracker balloons for signalling temperature. Prof. Notes Met. Off., 
No. 19. A thermometer fired an explosive. 

7. 1922.— Weather prediction by numerical Process, Cambridge University 
Press. This research was begun in 1913 as an exercise on finite differences 
suggested by Pliilos. Trans. A., Vol. 210, pp. 307-357; but it became the 
unifying idea to which all my other meteorological work was attached. The 
book shows how all the then ^known atmospherical processes can be fitted 
together into a lattice-reproducing numerical system. In 1922 numerical 
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prediction appeared to be impossible for four reasons: (i) The slowness of 
arithmetic. Modern electronic machines have provided the requisite speed, 
(ii) Winds above clouds were unexplored. They are now regularly observed 
by radio-sondes and could be by spheres shot upwards, (iii) Inadequate 
statistical information about eddies, about reflectivity, about water in clouds, 
and about ozone. Much more is now known about each of these, (iv) The 
random location of observatories. They are still not arranged in the appro¬ 
priate pattern, which is like a chessboard, where pressure should be observed 
above the centre of each black chequer, and wind above the centre of each white 
chequer. Errata : see printed slip headed ‘‘ additional errata 

8 1922.— Computing forms for No. 7, published separately. Cambridge 
University Press. 

9. 1922. “"(With Dr. A. Wagner and Dr. R. Dietzius.) An observational 
test of the geostrophic approximation in the stratosphere. Quart. J.R. Met. Soc., 
Vol. 48, pp. 328“341. Shows that the geostrophic wind is an inadequate 
conception even where friction is negligible. 

10. 1923.' Wind above the night-calm at Benson at 7 a.m. Quart. J.R. Met. 
Soc., Vol. 49, p. 34. Strong winds, beginning at about 150 metres above 
ground, were observed by spheres shot upwards. 

11. 1923.— Theory of the measurement of wind by shooting spheres upward. 
Philos. Trans. A, Vol. 223, pp. 345-382. An integral-equation is approximated 
by layers of wind. 

12. 1924.— How to observe the wind by shooting spheres upward. Prof. Notes 
Met. cm., No. 34. 

13. 1924. Attempts to measure air-temperature by shooting spheres upward. 
Qua-t. J.R. Met. Soc., Vol. 50, pp. 19-22. 

14. 1924.— The aerodynamic resistance of spheres shot upward to measure 
the veind. Proc. Phys. Soc., Vol. 36, pp. 67- SO. 

The juirpose of research(‘s 10, 11, 12, 14 was to make rapid measurements 
of wind above fog or low cloud. That is now done by radio-sondes to far 
greater' heights. Yet the projectiles have two advantages, namely cheapness 
and verticality : (i) A cheapness which permits frequent observations ; for 
the lost balls cost fa^ less than the lost radio-sonde. A gun of merely 0*8 cm. 
bore can reach the height of the Eillel Tower, and so get above many fogs, 
(ii) The projectiles give the wind almost vertically above the gun, and thus 
would exteiKl, to the upj)er air, the regular pattern of ground-stations recom- 
mcn’'ed in No. 7. 

15. 1925.— Ttirbulence and vertical temperature difference near trees, Phil. 
Mag., Vol. 49, pp. 81-90. Simplifies the theory of No. 4 and compares it with 
observation. 

16. 1925.— The brown corona and the diameters of particles. Quart. J.R. Met. 
Soc., Vol. 51, pp. 1-6. Laboratory measurements, intended for application 
to clouds, were made on solid spheres. 

17. 1^25.—Photometric observations on clouds and clear skies. Quart. J.R. 
Met. Soc., Vol. 51, pp. 7-23. A continuation of No. 1 with a much improved 



instrument. Measurements of the " equivalent rainfall Strange property 
of clear sky at sunset. 

18. 1926.—Atmospheric diffusion shown on a distance-neighbour graph. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. A, Vol. 110, pp. 709-737. Introduces the concept of " diffusivity 
for neighbours " F{1) as a function of their separation, /, and shows from observa¬ 
tions that in centimetre-second units. Leads to Nos. 24, 26, 27. 

19. 1926.—(With Denis Proctor.) Diffusion over distances ranging from 
3 km. to 86 km. Memoirs of the R. Met. Soc., No. 1. The records of volcanic 
ash and of toy-balloon races were reduced to diffusivities. Erratum: p. 7, 
line 4, for a—86 read a=43. 

20. 1926.—(With Russell E. Munday.) The single-layer problem in the 
atmosphere and the height-integral of pressure. Memoirs of the R. Met. Soc. No. 2. 
The dynamical height of the atmosphere, as defined in tidal theory, is computed 
from the records of sounding balloons and found to be extremely variable. 
This explains why Laplace’s dynamical equations, for an ocean of constant 
aepth, will not serve for weather prediction. Erratum: in §4, equation (2), 
for P' read 2P\ 

21. 1926.—(With Denis Proctor and Robert C. Smith.) The variance of 
upper wind and the accumulation of mass. Memoirs of the R. Met. Soc., No. 4. 
In the chessboard-pattern of No. 7, four wind-stations are supposed to surround 
each pressure station. The structure of the wind as observed by balloons is 
found to be such that a pattern of large squares would give more accurate 
time-rates of pressure than would a pattern of small squares. This character¬ 
istic of the wind is oj)posite to that of the functions discussed in books on 
inteq^olation. This may perhaps be the crucial difficulty of the proposal for 
forecasting in No. 7. 

22. 1927.—(As secretary to a committee.) Meteorological studies in connec¬ 
tion with the Toronto meeting of the British Association. Quart. J.R. Met. Soc., 
Vol. 53, pp. 295-300. Observations of vertical temperature gradients in the 
first 44 metres above the North Atlantic. 

23. 1928.— Report on photometers for a survey of the reflectivity of the eartJts 
surface. Union Geodesique et Geophysique Internationale, Section de M^teoro- 
logie, Prague, 1927. The white wedge photometer of No. 1 w^as improved 
and the observations with it were collected. Erratum : on p. 7, in the formula 
for dL delete 2 before cos 2d. 

24. 1929.— A search for the law of atmospheric diffusion. Beitrag zur Physike 
der Freien Atmosphare, Hergesell Festschrift. Contains the first observations 
on the diffusivity-for-neighbours made b\^ observing pairs of particles as 
recommended in No. 18. Ihe observations cannot be reconciled with Fick’s 
law of diffusion. Attempts to improve that law, by adding higher derivatives 
with constant coefficients, are of no avail. Misprint: in equation (10) the 
lower termini should be 0, not oo. Mistake: it is asserted in (7) that the 
equation for diftusion must be linear in the concentration and its derivatives. 
J, A. Gaunt pointed out that it need only be homogeneous. This opens wider 
possibilities. 
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25. 195Q,—Reflectivity of woodland, fields and suburbs between London and 
St, Albans, Quart. J.R. Met. Soc., Vol. 61, pp. 31-38. Further observations 
with the white wedge photometer of No. 23 from an aeroplane. 

26. 1930.—(With J. Arthur Gaunt, M.A.) Diffusion regarded as a compensa¬ 
tion for smoothing, Memoirs of the K. Met. Soc., No. 30. Not merely the 
(liffusivity, but the form of the law in which any such constant appears, may 
depend on what detail is averaged out. The laws appropriate to different 
types of average are specified. 

27. 1948,—(With Henry Stommel.) Note on eddy-diffusion in the sea. Journal 
of Meteorology, Vol. 5, pp. 238-240. Ameasurementofthediffusivity for neigh 
hours, as defined in No. 18, gave F(/)—0*07 in the sea. This power of I 
agrees, within the random uncertainty, with previously observed in the atmos¬ 
phere (Nos. 18 and 24). Some such power of I is probably therefore a general 
characteristic of fluids wliich occupy large spaces. C. F. von Weizacker has 
deduced something closely similar from abstract principles. 

L. F. Richardson 

LEWIS R RICHARDSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

L. F. Richardson must surely be one ot the most original thinkers that 
has ever been attracted to the science of meteorology. The article on page 6 
d(‘aliiig witli his most important meteorological publications illustrates the 
iliversity of his contributions to the subject, and shows how his work is a rare 
<nmbinati()n of theoretical and ex]R3riinental ability. The object of this note 
is to give readers a picture of the man behind the name. 

Dr. Richardson, wlio is a member of the well-known Quaker family, was 
]x>rn at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1881. He finished his schooling at Bootham 
School, York, which is famous for its encouragement of leisure-hom* pursuits ; 
all ])rizes are awarded for work done outside the classroom, and it claims to have 
the oldest school Natural History (dub in the world. From there he passed 
on to Durhrm ('ollege of Science and then to King s College, Cambridge, where 
lie took his B.A. Natural Science Tripos, 1st Class, Part I, in 1903, Before 
joining the Meteorological Office, L. F. Richardson worked for three years at 
the National Physical Labc^ratory, and also spent some years at a tungsten 
lamp factory. 

In 1913 he was appointed Superintendent of Eskdalemuir Geophysical 
Observatory, where he started work on the most absorbing })roblem of fore¬ 
casting the weather by rigid calculation. He remained there until joining the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit, along with many other Quakers and pacifists, in 
1916. During his two and a half years’ service in France his thoughts frequently 
returned to his researches, and he revised the first draft of his lxx)k on weather 
forecasting. On returning to civil life. Dr. Richardson was posted to Benson 
Observatory, then at the height of its fame under W. H. Dines, where he was 
able to carry on with his re.seaidies. It must have l")een a blow to his colleagues 
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when he decided, for pacifist reasons, to resign from the Meteorological Office on 
its being taken over by the Air Ministry in 1920. From then until his retirement 
in 1940, he worked in the education world, first at Westminster Training 
College and latterly as Principal of Paisley Technical College. In spite of the 
onerous duties of his profession, he at first found time to pursue his meteorolo¬ 
gical investigations. His magnum opus, Weather Prediction hy Numerical 
Process, was eventually published in 1922 and was followed by many other 
important papers. 

As might be expected in a man of Quaker upbringing, Dr. Richardson 
often wondered how his abilities could best be used to serve mankind, and he 
gradually turned away from meteorology to pioneer a completely new subject, 
a mathematical and psychological analysis of the causes of war. How^ rare 
it must be for a scientist honoured with a D.Sc. and F.R.S. (in 1926) to start 
studying again and take a B.Sc. in psychology (in 1929) ! His new researches 
absorbed more and more of his time, and one of the main reasons for his early 
retirement was to enable him to devote all his energies to his task. From then 
on meteorology was regarded as a temptation to be resisted, so that his thoughts 
could be concentrated on his service to world peace. Generalized Foreign 
Politics, published in 1939, showed how this apparently abstruse mathematical 
work could produce results of great practical value, and it is greatly regretted 
that the revised and extended edition. Arms and Insecurity, is so far only 
available in microfilm. 

Dr. Richardson has thus produced brilliantly original conceptions in two 
different fields, numerical methods of forecasting the weather and an analysis 
of the causes of war. Meteorologists may wonder with regret what further 
advances would have been made if he had continued with his meteorological 
investigations. The development of electronic calculating machines has led 
to a wide appreciation of the practical possibilities of his weather forecasting 
technique. On the other hand, posterity may well decide that his war analysis 
is of even greater importance, and we hope that politicians will realize its 
practical significance before it is ido late to reverse the present trend towards 
a third world w^ar. 

In spite of his own brilliance, Dr. Richardson is a most patient teacher, 
and no student who ever had the privilege of attending his physics classes 
will forget the kindly interest he alwavs took in his pupils. By nature of a 
quiet disposition, he could still give a word of warning when the occasion 
demanded it, and woe betide the innocent assistant who entered the Superin¬ 
tendent's Office at Eskdalemuir when the presence of a hat on the door handle 
indicated that Dr. Richardson was at work and not to be disturbed ! His 
fine sense of humour is not often displayed, but those who doubt its existence 
should read pages 219 and 220 of his Weather Prediction. How heartily we 
agree with his final sentence (talking of an imaginary world weather-forecasting 
office) Outside are playing fields, houses, mountains and lakes, for it was 
thought that those who compute the weather should breathe of it freely 

O. M. Ashford 
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POLAR WEATHER FLIGHTS 

By B. C. Haynks 

Chief, Meteorological Observation Section, If S Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C 

The North Pole has been the goal of conquest and exploration ever since 
William Berents made the northward thrust to Latitude IT 20' N. at 
Longitude 52° E. in 1594. During the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th centuries 
many attempts were made to reach the Pole, but all were unsuccessful. Robert 
K. iVary first succeeded in reaching the latitude of 90° North on April 6, 1909. 
Vilhjalmar Stefansson, a great modem polar explorer, says there are two 
reasons why men search for the pole : first, to discover short sailing routes 
across the Arctic Ocean and, second, because of the glamour of reaching a 
uni(|ue point in the Arctic. In his book. The Friendly Arctic, he states : “The 
world in general has imagined the North Pole to be to the Arctic what the 
mountain top is to the mountain 

Meteorologists have now added a third reason for desiring to reach this 
special point where all longitude lines converge, and where there is only one 
cardinal direction —“ South Meteorology is still in the era of exploration. 
In studies of the nature of worldwide atmospheric circulation there have always 
been great blank spaces in the weather maps over the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. Because of the long periods of continuous sunshine and darkness at 
the poles, these regions have special properties with respect to incoming and 
outgoing radiation. A study of the heat balance in the atmosphere shows 
that certain areas emit more radiation to space than is received from the sun. 
In other regions of the earth the opposite is true. A balance is created by the 
transport of heat through atmospheric movements, or wind. Many theories 
on the general circulation have been ba.sed on incomplete data from the polar 
regions, and in order to obtain a more complete analysis and understanding 
of the interchange of air between the equator and the poles, further meteoro¬ 
logical explorations and observations are required in the Antarctic and Arctic 
areas. 

In Marcli 1947 the Air Weather Service, meteorological agency for tlie 
U.S. Air Force, established weather reconnaissance flights to the North Pole. 
The flight route, called “ Ptarmigan followed by the 375th Reconnaissance 
Squadron VLR (Weather) on a schedule of at least one every other day, 
originates at Fairbanks, Alaska, extends north-eastward to Aklavik, Canada, 
thence to Prince Patrick Island, northward along Longitude 123° \\'. to the 
North Pole, and finally southward along the 159th West Meridan to Point 
Barrow, Alaska, and back to Fairbanks. Since inauguration of the Ptarmigan 
flights, over 100 successful missions have been flown to the Pole with more 
than 350 persons. 

On August 2, 1948, 1 had the good fortune of being one of those persons. 
As Chief of the Weather Bureau's Meteorological Observations Section, 1 
was particularly interested in the detailed methods used by the Air Weather 
Service in Weather Reconnaissance. Also, as a member of the Polar Commission 
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of the International Meteorological Organization, I was interested in Arctic and 
polar meteorological problems and in the state of the ice pack over the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The operational procedures followed by the weather reconnaissance groups 
are excellent and provide for every emergency. The day before our flight 
a thorough and complete briefing session was held by the Squadron Commander 
with the personnel who were to make the flight. Details of navigation, 
meteorology, radio, and emergency procedures were discussed, and survival 
clothing and equipment were checked by each member of the crew. I was 
completely fitted out and, following the briefing session, our equipment was 
placed aboard the aircraft, a B-29 (Super-fortress) modified to function as a 
flying weather-observing station. I was instructe<l on “ bail-out and 
“ ditching signals and assigned a crash position and “ bail-out hatch 

With all this preparation for an emergency one might think that the crew 
had great fear of im})ending disaster. On the contrary, the pilots and airmen 
who fly the Ptarmigan route have a feeling of security greater perhaps than 
those who fly the reconnaissance routes over open water. They place a great 
deal of dependence on the ice field as a place to negotiate a reasonably safe 
landing and establish a fairly comfortable emergency camp. 

On August 2 a bright morning greeted me even though my alarm got me 
out of bed at 2 a.m. (Alaska Standard Time). By 2.30 a.m.the sun was shining 
on the snow-covered Alaskan range some 100 miles away, and 1 was on my way 
by jeep tlirough tlie cool, cris]:) air to breakfast with the crew. Afterwartls 
I accompanied the pilot, navigator, and weather officer to the base operations 
office, where final clearance ])apers were prepared for the flight. In the mean¬ 
time, the co-pilot and crew chief were supervising the pre-flight inspe('tif)n 
of the aircraft. 

At 4.15 a.m. fourteen of us boarded the B-29, and the four powerful engines 
were started. At 4.35 a.m. oiu: pilot, Lt. David Laughman, headed our plane 
down the runw^ay and we were quickly air-borne despite our heavy l(jad of 
petrol. A gradual climb in a north-easterly direction was made to 18,000 feet. 
There were only a few clouds, but owing to the low angle of the sun’s rays tlie 
mountain valleys were still in sluidow. We crossed the great Yukon River, 
passed over the little settlement of Aklavik, Canada, where the Canadian 
Meteorological Service maintains a radio-sonde station, and thence over the 
Beaufort Sea. The clear blue water of this part of the Arctic (Icean soon 
became spotter! by ice floes, wdiich at Latitude 72"" North joined to form tlie 
continuous ice pack. 

We flew on the 500-millibar pressure surface and determined its height 
along our flight track by means of a radio altimeter. Each half-hour a comjilete 
w^eather observation was taken and recorded by our Weather Officer, Lt. L. L. 
Howes, and ladioed back to a land station. “Ptarmigan'’ weather reports 
have proved to be highly accurate and of great value to meteorologists stationed 
throughout North America. Wind determinations w^ere made by the navigators, 
using visual drift, celestial locations, radio, or radar methods. Temperature, 
humidity, height of the 500-millibar pre.ssure surface, clouds, and weather were 
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Fig. 1. Cross section along line of flight. Lower half, outward. Upper lialf, return. 






























observed by the weather officer. 

Before the flight I had set up desired specifications for the weather which 
would enable me to observe ice conditions in critical areas: first, I wanted 
clear weather between the continent and the edge of the ice pack—^this 1 had— 
and second, I hoped that there would be no clouds below our flight level at 
the North Pole. Wliat happened in between did not matter so long as there 
was something of meteorological interest to observe. 

As we continued north-eastward, a lower cloud layer began to obscure the 
ice, and this cloud deck was continuous to Prince Patrick Island, which was 
also obscured. Clouds continued northward from Prince Patrick Island, and 
at about 80® North I really began to worry about not being able to see the 
polar ice pack. Occasionally, however, the ice pack was visible through 
holes in the lower clouds. 

We were flying between a broken layer of cirrus clouds at 25,000 to 30,000 
feet and a lower altostratus deck, the top of which was estimated at 12,000 
feet. At 82® North we could look ahead some 50 miles and see the edge of 
the lower clouds and the ice pack that stretched beyond to the horizon. We 
passed the edge of the low clouds and came out over a wide expanse of 
broken ice. The visibility was excellent, and as we approached the Pole I 
suddenly realized that I was looking northward across the Pole southward. 
At 12.30 p.m., Alaska Standard Time (23.30 G.M.T.), the navigators, who 
had been very busy taking sun lines and drift readings, announced that at 
23.50 G.M.T. we would be over the Pole, 

Pinal celestial checks were made at 23.50 G.M.T., and we began a slow 
circle to the left over the North Pole. At that moment my thoughts were of 
Peary, Byrd and Amundsen, jmd of the difficulties and hardships suffered on 
their expeditions to this lonely coordinateof the earth, and of what their 
thoughts might have been. With modern pressurized and heated aircraft, 
automatic j)ilot equipment, and three specially trained navigators using modern 
grid-system polar navigation methods, reaching the Pole itself has very little 
meaning. It is merely point X, or,the turn-round point for another weather 
reconnaissance flight. Yet there was a certain thrill in knowing 1 was there. 
Everywhere I looked was south. My watch, set to Alaskan time, could not 
indicate a polar noon or midnight in the usual day, since there is no single 
meridian, and there is six months of light and six months of darkness. It is 
indeet;! a unique point in our usual standards of time and directions. 

Ihe ice over the polar sea was broken and looked! something like the ice 
pack I had seen in the Ross Sea on my trip to the Antarctic with the United 
States Navy’s Operation Highjump in January and February 1Q47. The 
major difference was the lack of huge ice-bergs over the North Polar region. 
The North Pole is over a deep ocean and the ice is sea ice which is flat or may 
become tilted when broken and pushed into pressure ridges by strong winds. 

1 here are not direct sources for large bergs, however, on the Arctic coast of 
North America. 

About 50 miles south of the Pole on our homewiird flight in the direction 
of Point Barrow, Alaska, low cloud layers again obscured the ice. From this 
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Fig. 2. 500 mb. chart with obi^ervations along line of return flight. 

jioint southward we experienced about every type of weather that could be 
expected at our flight altitude. The 500-millibar surface on which we were 
flying lies at about 18,000 feet above sea level. Half of the atmosphere lies 
below this level and half above. We were not in the stratosphere, however, 
as its base was about 10,000 feet above us. The cirrus clouds we observed 
above us were near the base of the stratosphere. 

We passed through a series of cloud bands, each alx)ut 50 miles wide and 
extending in an east-west direction as far as we could see. The temperature 
at flight level was —4° F., and each cloud we passed through deposited ice on 
tlie aircraft. This indicated that the clouds were composed of water droplets 
which had been cooled far below the normal freezing point (32° F.) for water. 

As we approached the coast of Alaska we encountered continuous clouds, 
and after taking the last scheduled reconnaissance observation the pilot 
therefore climbed to 19,500 feet to try to avoid further icing. Icing continued, 
however, and chunks of ice flung from the propeller blades sounded like brick¬ 
bats striking the fuselage. We then decided that a descent to lower levels 
would bring us into above freezing temperatures. At 13,000 feet the ice, 
which was about half-an-inch thick on parts not protected by de-icers, began 
to melt oft. A smooth descent and perfect landing were made by our pilot 
at Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks. We taxied to the parking area at 
9,10 p.m. Alaska Standard Time. We had been aloft 16 hours 35 minutes, 
and a tired but alert Weather Reconnaissance crew were glad to have 
chalked up another perfect Ptarmigan. 

ir> 



ON THE GENESIS OF A DUST WALL 

By E. Desmond and U. Radok 

Among the various types of dust storms described in the meteorological 
literature, special interest attaches to that in which the dust is carried along 
ill the form of a dust wall. Details of the accompanying flow were established 
by Koschmieder (1939, 1946) from observations of the sea breeze, a similar 
phenomenon. Both represent essentially shallow bodies of cold air moving 
as a whole with a speed greater than that of the surrounding warmer air but 
in general with less than the speed of the flow in the cold air itself. This requires 
the existence of upward motion near the leading edge in the cold air itself and 
leads to a modification of the traditional cold front model according to which 
the upward motion takes place merely in the warm air. 

While in the case of the sea breeze the origin of the cold air is obvious, some 
doubt exists regarding its nature in the case of dust walls. According to 
Koschmieder, dust walls are invariably connected with cold fronts. Experience 
in SE. Australia shows, however, that they frequently occur in the region of 
strong northerlies ahead of a cold front and at times precede the passage of 
the latter by several hours. In such a case the forecaster may be induced 
to draw a minor front ahead of the main one, and this interpretation will be 
rendered even more plausible by the fact that in this region genuine cold fronts 
frequently show few or none of the condensation phenomena associated with 
most cold fronts in temperate latitudes, owing to the shallowness of the cold 
air and the extreme dryness of the prefrontal tropical continental air. 

The ]nirpose of this note, on the other hand, is to present observations of 
a dust wall which appeared to arise from a l(x:al instability phenomenon moving 
iiX the northerly flow. This view will be based in particular on an aerological 
sounding which was obtained by one of the authors (E. D.) in a flight through 
the dust wall itself, after its actual genesis had been observed from the air. 

The storm in question was encountered on December 30, 1947, in the course 
of a study, reported elsewhere (Radok, 1948), of convective gusts by means 
of sailplane flights at the Christmas camp of the Gliding Club of Victoria 
at Benalla, Victoria. As that study did not provide for regular ground observa¬ 
tions, surface conditions will be illustrated, wheie required, by autographic 
records obtained at neighbouring stations, placed at the authors* disposal by 
courtesy of the Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau, Melbourne. 

The 3 a.m. weather chart of December 30 showed a disturbance of 996 mb. 
west of Adelaide which moved SE. along the continent and Tasmania during 
the day. The morning sounding at Benalla (obtained, as all following, by means 
of a Tiger Moth aircraft carrying a Friez meteorograph) is shown as curve A 
in Fig. 1. The ground inversion disappeared before 8 a.m. and strong gusty 
northerlies set in which lasted throughout the day. The temperature rose 
rapidly to 32° ('. at 10.40 a.m. and 35"^ C. at noon, after which, as expected 
from sounding A, clouds soon formed; their base appeared to be at approxi¬ 
mately 14,000 ft. and precipitation was observed to fall out of them, without 
reaching the surface. 
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At 3.30 p.m. the temperature had risen above 37° C. and the clouds had 
taken on a much thicker appearance. It was then decided to undertake a 
further sounding, and to investigate in particular any regions of precipitation 
near the cloud base. 

The resulting ascent is shown in Ing. 1, curve B. A slightly super-adiabatic 
lapse rate existed at the time up to the maximum altitude reached, 11,600 ft. 
The accuracy of the meteorograph ternperatiue record seems established beyond 
doubt by the fact that strictly dry-adiabatic lapse rates were invariably recorded 
with the same instrument by ascending sailplanes. The relative humidity 
showed surprisingly little variation throughout this flight, although on other 
occasions the hygrograph element was found to be fairly .sensitive. 



Fig. 1. ITpper-air soundings at BenalUi. 

No precipitation was visible anywhere in the early stage of the ascent. 
Then, at 3.37 p.m., dust began to rise in three large areas on the ground, as 
though the speed of the surface wind had undergone a sudden increase. These 
areas extended several miles each across the direction of the wind (NNW.). 

A few minutes later (after a drift determination of the wind at 6,0(X) ft. 
which showed it to be 335°, 45 m.p.h.) a distinct lowering of the cloud base 
had become visible in the same region which appeared much darker than the 
rest of the cloud. From this depression in the cloud precipitation was now 
streaming down and disappearing behind the rising dust. 
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Flying towards the phenomenon the aircraft crossed a large area of descending 
motion which at a distance of about 4 miles from the region of precipitation 
gave way to an equally pronounced field of strong and steady lift. The dust 
had by now risen to 4,000 ft. and gave the impression of being caused by a 
flow converging at some focal point at the rear of the wall, the leading edge 
of which was spreading out in a markedly fan-wise manner. 

Some of the streamers of precipitation turned out to be composed of small 
snow-flakes (about ^ in. diameter), others of rain. Large temperature changes 
occurred between the two, which, however, did not appear in the temperature 
record. 

In the region of the depression in the cloud base from 12,000 ft. to 10,000 ft. 
the air was completely smooth. Further to the rear of the is turbance very 
intense turbulence was encountered, and further still a largedfield of down¬ 
draughts of the order of magnitude 40 to 50 ft./sec. (estimated from the rate 



Fig. 2. Temporary cooling at Tatura at tG.50)». towards the rear of the disturbance, 
of descent and the fact that the aircraft was flown with climbing speed and 
revolutions). On turning back to regain height a number of similar walls 
were observed in the distance, in addition to the two which had formed alongside 
that traversed. 

The edge of the dust wall passed over Benalla aerodrome at 4.12 p.m.. 
which puts its speed of translation at 20 to 25 m.p.h.—roughly the speed of 
the undisturbed northerly flow. At 5,000 ft., just inside the dust, marked 
rising motion was experienced in a wind of approximately 65 m.p.h. At the 
surface, wind measurements in a subsequent dust wall at 5.40 p.m., which 
closely resembled the first, showed gusts to 40 m.p.h. Inside the dust at the 
surface a dark yellow light prevailed and the visibility was restricted to a few 
himdred yards. The temperature appeared little changed, but towards the 
rear of the disturbance a marked .cooling occurred which lasted about two 
minutes and was accompanied by a few scattered rain drops. A good illustra- 






tion of this cooling is shown in Fig. 2, giving the temperature record obtained 
on the same day at Tatura, 43 miles W. of Benalla. The phenomenal drop in 



Fig. 3. Times o£ passage ol the front. 

The numbers underlined, and the isochrones, show the times of passage of the front. 
The plain numbers are the observed times of dust disturbances, 
temperature is probably explained by the presence of snow which at Benalla was 
observed down to at least 2,000 ft. 

From the above description it seems likely that this particular dust wall 
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arose from a local accumulation of cold air which had been cooled below the 
temperature of the unstable environment by moist-adiabatic descent. The 
immediate cause of its descent is not clear from these observations. However, 
the fact that the lowering of the cloud base did not appear until several minutes 
after the increase in surface wind and the initial rising of the dust would suggest 
that the disturbance started in the air immediately above the highly unstable 
surface layer and from there spread to higher levels. 

The ratio of the speed of translation to the speed of the flow in the cold air 
agrees very closely with the value of one half, deduced theoretically by Prandtl 
(1939) for the case of small density differences between the cold and the wai*m 
air. For the sea breeze, Koschmieder found a slightly larger value which may 
be due, at least partly, to the considerably larger temperature differences 
involved. 

A comparison of the ascent (B) with the descent (C) is rendered difiicult 
by the fact that the first part of the descent, to just below the 800 mb. level, 
was much more rapid than the remainder. In consequence the humidity 
registration seems likely to be too low, resulting in an increase in the lapse 
rate of the pseudo-potential temperature rather than the decrease to be expected 
from the “ overturning'' process. On the other hand the possibility cannot 
be excluded that the entire phenomenon, being of a largely local character, 
left no lasting mark on the stratification of the surroundings. 

The sounding obtained on the morning of the following day (Fig. 1, D) 
shows a pronounced change in air mass up to the 800 mb. level. The front 
appears to have passed Benalla some time after 7 p.m. on December 30th. 
This time is suggested by Fig. 3, where a comparison is given between the times 
of disturbances, similar to that experienced at Benalla, and the time of passage 
of the front (underlined), the latter being marked by a strong and sustained 
pressure rise. Tentative isochrones have been drawn for this frontal passage, 
whereas it is clear that the times of the disturbances cannot be combined in 
this way. This confirms the view^ of the latter as local convection phenomena 
of unusual proportions, arising froih a combination of unstable equilibrium 
in lower layers and cooling by moist-adiabatic descent above. 
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ROYAL HETEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

The second of the series of popular meetings arranged by the Council of 
the Society was held on Friday, December 3, in the L^ture Theatre of the 
Science Museum. The Chair was taken by Dr. J. S. Forrest, who explained 
that, while the other meetings in the series would consist of lectures by eminent 
meteorologists, this second meeting would be devoted to an exhibition of films 
ilhistrating the use of cin4-film technique for instruction and research in 
meteorology. The first two films in the programme, British Meteorological 
Office instructional films, entitled “ Synoptic Meteorology ” and “‘Fog ” were 
introduced by Dr. J. S. Farquharson, who had been closely concerned with 
their production. “ Synoptic Meteorology ”, a 16 mm. black-and-white sound 
film, gives a graphic picture of recording instrumental observations, reporting 
data, and drawing the weather (^hart: the various types of pressure distribution 
are also described. “ Fog ”, also a 16 mm. black-and-white sound film, is 
primarily intended to warn the pilot of the dangers of fog ; it shows some 
elementary experiments illustrating the physics of fog formation and describes 
the different kinds of fog the pilot may encounter. Dr. Farquharson, com¬ 
menting on these films, pointed out certain changes which had taken place 
since the films were made ; for example, the use of ocean weather ships and 
changes in meteorological codes. 

The third film, an American Kodak 16 mm. silent film in Kodachrome, 
illustrated the use of “ time lapse ” technique, that is, the opposite of slow 
motion—pictures are taken at a speed of about one per minute and projected 
at sixteen per second, so that the motion is apparently speeded-up about a 
thousand times. This film showed pictures of the whole sky for several 
typical summer and winter days and nights, and gave a most impressive 
pi(jture of cloud development and turbulent motion. The occurrence of solar 
and lunar halos was noted by the audience. 

Finally, Mr, (). M. Ashford showed a 16 mm. black-and-white silent film 
which he Imd recently photographed on boanl a weather ship. This film 
showed the launching of radiosondes under difficult conditions and a practice 
air-sea rescue. Some amusement was caused by a shot showing a wind-vane 
rotating continuously like a cuj) anemometer. 

Post-Glacial Climatic ("hangk 

After seeing over Mt. Wilson Observatory, .Mrs. Einstein was told, in 
answer to a question, that the magnificent apparatus was for the study of the 
lieavens and the working of the universe. “ GcmxI gracious me ! ” she .^aid, 

“ My husband does that on the back of an old envelope ”. Although it made 
less progress than either Einstein or the Mt, Wilson Observatory, the Society 
had the fc^eling that it was studying the universe when it met, jointly with the 
Royal Astronomical Society, in tlie excellent lecture room of the Science 
Museum, S(Mith Kensington, on December 15. 

Dr. Hoyle opened the discussion by considering whether the sun could 
change rapidly enough to be a possible cause of post-glacial climatic changes. 
He thought not, but the sun was continually sweeping up material, such as 
hydrogen, from interstellar space : and in falling into the sun this material 
acquired enough energy to emit ultra-violet radiation. If the solar system were 
to pass through one of the regions where interstellar matter was more dense 
than normal it could have an important effect on climate. 
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Dr. Godwin, a pa.4t president of the British Geological Society, told how 
pollen in sedimentary deposits at Hockham Mere, Norfolk, indicated the gradual 
warming of the earth after the ice age, with an optimum |>eriod between 6,000 
and 3,000 B.C., followed by some deterioration. The trees whose pollen had 
been used a^s an index of temperature ranged from birch (cold), through pine, 
elm, oak, to lime and alder (hot). Ivy, holly and mistletoe could be used to 
indicate whether the annual range of tem|Kirature was great or small, i.e., 
whether the climate was continental or maritime. 

Professor Manley showed that instrumental records indicated a rise of 
about 3®F. since 1750 A.D., and claimed that this had been due to an increa.se 
in the “ stirring of the atmosphere. Dr. C. E P. Brooks referred to changes 
in the inclination of the earth’s axis, and variations in the arctic ice cap. If 
the north-polar ice broke and drifted south, the tracks of cyclones were pushed 
south with a marked effect on weather. 

Dr* Atkinson, as an astronomer, was sceptical of the interstellar clouds as 
an explanation, but thought biological factors shoiild not be overlooked. He 
mentioned the Sargasso Sea and the Gulf Stream, but Dr. Deacon, for the 
oceanographers, was not keen on this as a 'primary cause of climate, since it 
depended largely on wind direction. He thought calcium deposits at the sea 
bottom might be studied. 

Mr. Gold told a fishy story with a moral, and Mr. Schove proved that 
periods of war caused droughts in China. Volcanic activity and statisticjal 
theory were talked about learnedly, but the meeting ended with a feeling of 
doubt. Perhaps it would have been better either to narrow’ the sc^opi^ of the 
discussion, or to study the universe from not quite so many angles. 

SCOTTISH CENTRE 

A meeting of the S(^ottish Section was held in the Department of Natural 
Philosophy, Edinburgh University, on Wednesday, De(;ember 15, at 7.30 p.m. 
Sir E. M. Wedderburn presiding. Mr B. V. Bishop, wdio had been Meteorf»- 
logical Officer at Turnhouse for some years, spoke on the local weather peculi¬ 
arities of Edinburgh and the problems of forecasting for it and the surrounding 
district. 

He discussed special features of the local weather from the point of view 
of the practical forecaster and offered explanations of them. He pointed out 
that the most important fa(itor determining lo(‘al weather is the behaviour of 
the local surface winds wuth respect, to the upper winds, and stated that the 
predominant direction, W.S.W., is more marked here than for predominating 
winds at other stations in Britain. 

With reference to visibility, it appears thatAuld Reekie though smoky, 
does not suffer from the worst effects of pollution in the way of real “ urban 
gloom ”, which is more common in London and other large cities. Dense fog 
is infrequent and seldom dislocates surface traffic. Our heaviest falls of 
precipitation accompany easterly winds, while our thunderstorms are mostly 
brewed in England ! 

Finally, he gave a detailed account of the development of the haar and 
offered hints to assist the forecasting of its behaviour, (bdttorial notk : 
According to the Meteorological Glossary, “ haar ” is a local name in eastern 
Scotland and parts of eastern England for a kind of wet sea fog which at time.s 
invades coastal districts. It occurs most frequently in summer.) 

Will Members please note that on Friday, February 18, at 7 p.m., a 
meeting is to be Arranged at Edinburgh University when meteorological films 
will be shown. 



MIDLAND CENTRE 

At the opening meeting of the Midland Section on September 28, 1948 
the^ectnre given by Mr. W. H. Smith, A.R.I.C., F.R.Met.S., bore the somewhat 
intriguing, if unusual, title “ Bakers ! Watch the weather 

Mr. Smith, who is Chief Chemist and Manager of Messrs. C. B. Elkes & Sons, 
Ltd., Biscuit and Cake Manufacturers, Uttoxeter, gave a survey of how the 
baker and his work are affected by weather to an extent that it would appear 
that climatology is a very direct concern of the baker who desires constant 
quality reproduction. 

The lecturer dealt with the indirect influences of weather on the growing, 
harvesting and storage of the raw materials, correlated with subsequent bakery 
processing. As an example, samples of the same species of wheat grown under 
different weather conditions were shown and their differences discussed. 
A more extensive survey was given of the more direct weather influences, 
especially regarding buildings, raw materials and product storage, processing, 
packaging, transport and shelf-life; even van construction from the weather 
angle was mentioned. 

It was explained how the combining of cake mixes and the final product 
were swayed by weather factors, even to altitude at which the cake was made 
affecting cake volume. Bacterial and mould growth, insect and rodent 
infestation are also affected by weather. 

Samples of chocolate biscuits made under excellent and adverse humidities 
and temperatures were exhibited to emphasize the importance of such 
conditions. 

The lecturer’s quotation from Goethe, Nature is infinite, but he who takes 
note of symbols will understand many things- but not altogether", applies 
to this and, we fear, other aspects of meteorology. 

Our Chan(jin(3 ('limatb 

On Friday, O(itober 29, the Midland Ocntre held a particularly large and 
successful meeting. Professor Gordon Manley, M.A., M.Sc., gave a lecture 
entitled “ Is our climate changing ^ " He began by recalling our well-known 
tendency to rememl)er* occasional extreme events and forget the average. 
Further, as a n^sult of migration since the industrial revolution, 80% of our 
population now live in towns, and their impression of winter weather in partic¬ 
ular is affected by the appreciable “ urban effect " on the incidence of frost 
and snow. But when all allowances are made, and disregarding individual 
winters in favour of the general trend, there has been a slight but definite 
overall tendency in the direction of milder winters since about 1850 or earlier. 

Ten-year running means of temperature for wintcu* months in Sweden, 
Holland, and England show this. Scandinavian glaciers are retreating, and 
the area of Arctic sea-ice has also decreased. The vegetation of Iceland and 
Norway is believed to have be^n affected by these changes, but not, apparently, 
that of England. 

We cannot set a term to this trend ; may be it is already on the turn. 
From time to time since about 3,000 B.(b deterioration has occurred and been 
followed by some recovery. Summer temperatures have remained much the 
same ; in some districts precipitation may have slightly increased, but else¬ 
where it has not. 

Taking summer and winter together, we may conclude that a slight 
amelioration has occurred ; but to the average Englishman the artificial effects 
of the growth of towns, better drainage and transport, and more shelter in 
gardens, are far more noticeable. 
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Local Weathbb 

Despite the particularly low temperature, and fog that was almost thick 
enough to stop traffic, nearly fifty Fellows and friends attended a meeting of 
the Midland Centre at the Birmingham University at 7.15 p.m., on November 
30, 1948, when Commander C. R. Burgess, O.B.E., R.N., spoke on “Local 
Weather He began by defining his subject as, broadly speaking, the modi¬ 
fications that must be made to a regional forecast to allow for the effects of 
solar and terrestrial radiation and also of relief and topography ; the keen 
amateur can often successfully supplement a forecast by the B.B.C. or Airmet, 
if he considers the principles upon which these effects depend and applies them 
to his own immediate locality. The lecturer went on to show some of the ways 
in which several elements of weather are affected including, for example, the 
diurnal variation of wind speed and direction over land and coastal regions, 
the diurnal variation of low cumidiform and stratiform cloud, advection and 
radiation fog, the sheltering effect of high ground on wind, cloud, rainfall and 
advection fog. Reports on the local weather characteristics of several 

airfields in the British Isles were quoted and some slides shown to illustrate 
some of the points made. The Chairman, Mr. A. L. Kelley, who had made an 
especially interesting contribution, closed the meeting at 9 p.m. 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

On January 12, at 6 p.m. in the I^ecture Theatre of the Science Museum, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, Sir George Simpson, F.R.S., ex-Director 
of the Meteorological Office, will give the next of the series of popular lectures. 
He has chosen for his subject “ Atmospheric electricity during the last 50 
years and Sir Robert Watson-Watt, F.R.S., will be in the Chair. On 
February 10, also at 6 p.m. in the Science Museum Ijecture Theatre, Sir Nelson 
Johnson, Director of the Meteorological Office, will give a lecture on “Some 
international aspects of meteorology and Mr. E. Gold, F.R.S., for many 
years Deputy Directoi* of the Meteorological Office will take the (liair. Non¬ 
members are especially invited to these popular lectures. 

The Annual (Tcneral Meeting will take place in the Society’s rooms at 
5 p.m. on Wednesday, tJanuarv 29, when Dr. G. M. B. Dobson, F.R.S., will 
deliver the Presidential Address on “ Ice In the atmosphere ”. 

Th(^ attention of members is directed to an informal dinner to be held at 
7.30 p.m. on January 20, 1949, at the Glendower Hotel, 9, Glendower Place, 
S.W.7 (a few minutes' walk from, the Society’s Rooms). The cost, inclusive 
of drinks and gratuities, will be aj)proximately 9/-. Will any member wishing 
to be present please inform the Assistant ^^cretary by the 21st, indicating 
v^hether he (or she) intends to bring a guest. 

It has been proposed that a Dining Club should be constituted with the 
object of providing regularly, after meetings of the Society, a dinner at which 
foreign or other distinguislied guests may be enteiiiained ; the suggested annual 
subscription is 10/-. The ])roposal will be explained at the A.G.M. and will 
also be discussed at the dinner following this meeting. 

At the Ordinary Meeting on February 10 there will be a discussion on 
“ Large-scale vertical motion in the atmosphere ” when recent papers by 
tl. K. Bannon, B.A. and R. V. Graham will Ihj referred to (See Qmrt, J. H. 
Met. Hoc., Vol. 74. p. 57, and Vol. 73, p. 407). 

The next Meeting of the Midland Centre will be held in the Lecture Theatre 
of Birmingham University, Edmund Street, Birmingham at 7.15 p.m. on 
’Fuesday, January 25, when Dr. J. Glasspoole, M.Sc. will give a lecture on 
“ The development of our knowledge of rainfall over the British Isles during 
the last 30 years 
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METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

A RATE OF RAINFALL RECORDER 

Recording rain gauges at present in use by the various Meteorological 
Services are usually based on the principle of collecting the precipitation 
through a funnel in a chamber and recording the depth of water by various 
means. A record is obtained of the amount of rainfall as a function of time. 
One can, of course, read off the quantity which has fallen since the beginning 
of the record, but it is not }X)ssible to measure the rate of rainfall at any moment 
accurately. When tlie rate of fall is small, it is easy to draw a tangent to the 
curve at a given point and hence find the rate, but when the rain is heavy 
the slope of the curve is so steep that it gives rise to considerable errors. 
Sometimes the curve is nearly perpendicular to the time axis, so the record 
gives an inadeejuate impression of the structure of frontal rain, heavy showers 
or rainfall in thunderstorms. 

The recorder here described gives an immediate idea of the variations of 
rain intensity for various t>qjes of rainfall. The principle is illustratol in 
Figure 1. The water passes tlirough the liinnel 1) into a bucket A, which is 



I'lfj. 1. Sketch illustrating the principle of the rate of rainfall recorder. 



lug. 2. A confinuous record of the rate of rainfall at Voorschoteii on October 3-4, 1038, 
during the passage of a depression 

suspended on a lever balance which moves the recording arm C. The pen 
rests on the chart which is mounted on a clockwork-driven drum B, When 
the bucket is empty, the pen is on the zero line, and as the rain enters the 
bucket its weight increases, the lever dips and the pen moves up the chart. 
Water runs out of the bucket through a slit in the wall, and as the water covers 
a longer length of the slit it will be able to run out more quickly. As long as 
more water enters the bucket than runs away, the surface of the water rises 
and the bucket becomes heavier. With a steady rate of rainfall, the depth of 
water in the bucket will increase until equilibrium is established. Thus any 




given rate of rainfall corresponds to a given depth of water in the bucket and 
to a certain height of the pen. If the rate of rainfall increases, the surface 
soon rises to a new equilibrium position ; every change of intensity is recorded 
within a few seconds. The instrument is calibrated direct in terms of rate of 
rainfall. 

The specimen record shown in Figure 2 shows how easily the rate of rainfall 
can be read off at any moment. Hitlierto we have not been able to measure 
the rain intensity accurately in Holland ; sometimes the rate has been measured 
over a short space of time, but this only gave the average rate over, say, five or 
ten minutes. Peak values had to be estimated. With the new gauge, the 
rate is given accurately without the necessity for any calculation. The record 
illustrated w^as obtained during the passage of a welFdeveloped depression. 

Many records have been obtained with this gauge in the past few years 
and it has always functioned satisfactorily. The manufacturers of the gauge 
also supply instruments for calibration. The usual chart runs for 36 hours. 
A totalizer can be supplied by means of which all the water can be collected 
for measurement. 

The rainfall recorder IS covered by Patent No. 88967 in the author's name. 

Cur. a. C. Nell, Voorschoten, Holland 

(An account of this iiistrunient was first ])ublisliefl in Dc No 0. junc 1030 

J'.DITOKS ) 

BTBBY RATE-OBMiAINB^ALL RECX)RL)ER 

Tt is interesting to comyjare the instrument described in th(‘ above a.rti(‘le 
with the Jhbby Rate-of-Rainfall Recorder (see Quarterly ♦Journal M(‘t 
Soe., October 1944, page 277), a more recent form of which was demonstrated 
at the Annual Instrument Exhibition of the Physical Society in April, 194S. 
In this instrument, each drop of water falling from tlu' collector of flu* rain 
guage hits a lightly balanced “ ])addle ” which makes an electric (‘outa(*t, a-nd 
the recorder, illustrated in Plate III. shows in cilect the number of (Contacts 
made in each successive interval of one minute or three minutes Th(' charts 
are calibrated direct in terms of nit<' of rainfall. 

I^ROFBISSOR I). BRUNT, SK(^ R.S. 

Readers will be interested to learn that Professor Brunt has been elected 
to succeed Sir Alfred Blgerton as Seevetary (Physi(^al S(;iences) of tlu^ Royal 
Society. This onerous ofiice is held for ten years, and involves service; on tlu‘ 
main scientific committees of the country. We wish him a ha])py and fruitful 
decad(\ 

SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT : HUGHES MEDAL 

We offer our congratulations to Sir Robert Watson-Watt on the award of 
the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society in recognition of his researches in 
atmospherics and radar. He developed the Sferics tt^^hnique for the location 
of thunderstorms and led the earliest British work on radar. Ho is now 
engaged in the y)eaee-time applications of radar, es])ecially for civil aviation. 
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HEBRIDEAN SNOWFALL 

A COMPARISON WITH THE EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


By Donald L. Champion 


It is a popular fallacy of the average Englishman to consider winters in 
the Hebrides as bleak and icy. Show him a map of winter isotherms and he 
will still shake his head in doubt. The frequent mention in winter weather 
forecasts of depressions approaching the Hebrides from Iceland may give rise 
to the association of Hebridean with Icelandic weather. The marked deficiency 
of snow in the Hebrides when compared with the east Scottish coast, as shown 
by the following data, may help to place the Hebridean winter in correct 
perspective. 

This article is based on data extra('ted from the Monthly Weather Report 
for the winters 1935-6 to 1946-7 inclusive, from the following stations :— 


Hebridks 

Stornoway 

Barra 

Tiree 

Colonsay 


East Coast 
Wick 
Aberdeen 
Arbroath 
Dunbar 


These stations were selected in order that those on the east coast should 
be in apprc^ximately the same latitude as their corresponding stations in the 
Hebrides, the latter being on islands well separated from the mainland. As a 
point of interest data arc includerl from Dalwhinnic, a high-level station in 
the central Highlands. 

Histograms showing the mean seasonal number of snow-days and days 
with snow Iving at each station, together with a map showing their relative 
positions, are given in Figure 1. The winter season is defined as th(‘ period 
of eight months from October 1 to May 31 in the following year. 

It will be seen that the number of snow-days in the Hebrides and on the 
east coast decreases with decreasing latitude, but in each case at the same 
latitude the number of snow-days is considerably less at the Hebridean stations. 
Stornoway averages 28 snow-days per season and Wick 43, whereas Colonsay 
has but 7 snow-days and Dunbar 16. In marked contrast, Dalwhinnie averages 
52 snow-days per season. The seasonal numlxir of days with snow lying show^s 
similar characteristics, though Wick has 19 days against 22 at Aberdeen. 
In the Hebrides the number of days with snow lying falls from 12 at Stornoway 
to only 3 at Tiree, but at Colonsay, the most southerly of the Hebridean 
stations, the number of days with snow lying is higher, averaging 6 per season. 
It is a curious anomaly that Colonsay having but half the number of snow- 
days as Tiree, should have twice the duration of snow cover. It will be noted 
that at Dalwhinnie the duration of snow cover is 61 days, exceeding the number 
of snow-days by nine. 

The mean monthly distribution of snow-days and days with snow lying 
for these stations is shown in Figure 2. From these histograms it will be 
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seen that by far the greater snowfalls occur in the months of January to March 
inclusive, with January as the peak month at every station except Barra 
where the maximum number of snow-days occurs in February. During the 
period under review, it is of interest to note that no snowfall was reported 
during the month of October at Tiree and Dunbar and November at Colonsay. 

The monthly duration of snow cover is shown by the super-imposed shaded 
columns in Figure 2. At most stations the variations in the number of days 
with snow lying tends to follow the number of days of snowfall, but at Tiree 
and Colonsay there is a secondairy minimum in the month of February. At 
all Hebridean stations except O)lonsay the number of days with snow lying 




Number of Snow Days 
NumJberpf davjmM 5ifct¥i wn f shorn 
shodtd cclijmna 


Fig. 1. Mean snow-days and days with snow lying f^r stations shown on map— 

October to May, 

is considerably less than the number of snow-days. At Colonsay, however, 
days with snow lying exceed the number ot siiow-days in January and March, 
and in each month from December to April the period of snow cover exceeds 
that of Tiree. At east coast stations, days with snow lying exceed tlie number 
of snow-days in February and March at i)unb:u-, and in February at Arbroath. 
Snow lying has been rci)orted in every month from October to May at Alxsrdeen. 
At Djilwhinnie snow cover exceeds days of snowfall from December to March, 
reaching a peak of 17 days in Janlituy. From the above data it will be apparent 
that the Hebrides liave little snowfall when compared with east coast stations, 
and that, as would be expected, the high-level station at Dalwhinnie has by 
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far the greatest snowfall Tiree appears to be the most snow-free of the 
Hebrides, with less than five snow-days, on the average, in any month. 

Why does snowfall remain twice as long on Colonsay as on Tiree when 
the latter has twice as many snow-days ? A possible solution may be apparent 
from the geographical position of Colonsay. It will be seen from the map 
(Figure 1) that at Tiree all snow-bearing winds with an easterly component 
have to cross the mountainous mainland of Scotland, thus being forced to 
precipitate much of their snowfall and, on descending to sea-level, are then 



Fig. 2. Mean monthly distribution of snow-days and days with snow lying 
(shaded columns). 

warmed adiabatically, reaching Tiree relatively warmer and drier. This also 
applies to Colonsay with one marked exception. North-easterly winds can 
blow straight through Glen More and down Loch Linnhe and the Firth of 
Lome, reaching Colonsay without having to cross any high ground. Snow¬ 
falls on ('olonsay followed by a north-easterly wind would therefore be 
subjected to a colder and more humid air current, and thus thaw or 
evaporate much more slowly than similar falls on Tiree or Barra. 

Thanks are due to Dr. J. Glasspoole of the Meteorological Office for 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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AREAS USED IN GALE WARNINGS AND WEATHER 
BULLETINS FOR SHIPPING FROM NOV. I. 1948 



VACANCV 

ApplicatioiiK are invited for a Secretarial Post in tho Royal Meteorolo^ijical Society for 
Rcientific sub-item editing, book-keeping, imnutes, etc. 

Salary according to qualifications. Apply to Hon. Secretary, Royal Meteorological 
Society, 49 Cromwell Hoad, London, S.W.7. 
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THE WEATHER OF DECEMBER 1948 

VERY MILD AT FIRST, COLD LATER 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the month was the persistently 
mild weather during the first fortnight: except for a brief interval from 4th 
to 5th, the average temperature at Kew was nearly 10“ above normal from 
2nd to 14th inclusive. On 2nd exceptionally high temperatures in the West 
set up new rcHiords ; Blacksod Point recorded a maximum of 64°, and as far 
as Cape Wrath there was a reading of 63°. Sunshine figures were unusually 
high in many places, the record being broken at Ross-on-Wye. Rainfall was 
most unevenly distributed, falls greatly in excess of the normal occurring in 
Ireland, Birmingham and Falmouth for example, while at Renfrew, Stornoway 
and elsewhere the month was abnormally dry. 

The month opened with a mild southerly type of weath(^r affecting all 
areas except Midlands and Eastern England where low temperatures and fog 
still obtained. By the morning of 2nd the anticyclone over Western Europe 
had receded and mild weather with moderate southerly winds had spread to 
the remaining districts. A ridge of high pressure moving eastward was 
accompanied by dry and cooler weather on 4th, but another deep depression 
behind it soon brought a resumption of mild and wet weather that continued 
until 14th. At Castle Archdale in Ireland 65 mm. fell in the 36 hours ending 
0900 on 6th. On 15th temperatures began falling slowly as westerly winds of 
more northerly origin than of late became established ; pressure rose steadily 
and from 16th to 27th dry and colder weather were general with easterly winds. 

While Christmas Day was cold, Boxing Day was exceptionally so with 
screen minima including 15° at Bristol, 19° at Croydon and Manchester, and 
a maximum of 27° at Birmingham and 30° at Croydon. By 28th unsettled 
weather was general and gales were report(^d from most coastal areas during 
the last three days of the year ; 57 mm. of rain fell at Pembroke Dock in 12 
hours on 30th and 47 mm, at Birmingham, while on the night of 30th-3l8t, 
snow lay 6-7 in. deep in parts of Yorkshire Moors and 7J in. deep on the low 
hills near Mansfield, Notts. Those who read Dr. C. E P. Brooks's article in 
Weather^ Vol. J. pp, 107 and 130 will recognize this as being one of the most 
marked of the “ Annual recurrences ” to which he draws attention. 


TEMVERATUHE (®F.) RAIN (mm.)* SUNSHINE (hr.) 

-----—^-A-^ ^-A- 



Long period 
Av(‘rago 
Max. Min. 

This month 
I'"xtremo 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Mor^th 

months 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kow Obsy. 

44.8 

38.0 

57 

23 

59 

__ 7 

554 

44 

+ 7 

1532 

Ciorloston 

44.1 

37-6 

56 

27 

33 

—29 

.545 

58 

+ 17 

1682 

Birmingham 

42-6 

36-3 

57 

23 

127 

+ 59 

854 

51 

+ 16 

1366 

Falmouth 

48-8 

41*6 

t56 

t38 

191 

+ 32 

1079 

65 

+ 12 

1669 

Valontia 

49-1 

43.0 

60 

33 

252 

+ 89 

1464 

39 

0 

1258 

Aldergrove 

43-9 

367 

58 

25 

117 

+ 24 

902 

46 

+ 5 

1306 

Holyhead 

46-9 

42.5 

56 

27 

103 

— 3 

856 

68 

+ 27 

1549 

Tynemouth 

44-4 

38-4 

67 

27 

44 

—11 

688 




Renfrew 

43.6 

35-8 

58 

25 

43 

—70 

1222 

25 

— 2 

1206 

Aberdeen 

42.6 

348 

54 

22 

92 

+ 6 

833 

63 

+ 19 

1429 

Stornoway 

44.9 

38*5 

58 

26 

86 

-61 

1178 

24 

+ 2 

1238 

• 25 mm.— 

1 inch (approx.) 


t The Lizard 



C.R.B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Low Cirrus 

Occasionally an observation has been made of cirrus moving below a layer of middle 
cloud or even of low cloud For instance, Capt. C. J. P. Cave described in Nature an 
observation of cirrus below altocumulus on January 24, 1926, and a similar observation 
at Leuchars on March 11, 1938, is described by D. W. Cruickshank in the Meteorological 
Magazine for November 1938. 

1 saw something similar from Wrexham on June 20, 1948. On that day a ridge of high 
pressure was moving eastwards and upper winds were backing in advance of an occlusion 
approaching from the west. Cumulus clouds were stratifying in the morning and moving 
from WSW, and a halo was frequently visible, originating in almost invisible cirro-nebula. 
The base of the low cloud could not have been higher than 5,000 ft. At 12.20 a large 
number of fairly dense cirrus threads approached from the NWW., the .same direction as 
the ground wind, and at a speed far greater than that of the cumulus. There is no doubt 
that they passed below the cumulus, and a halo was seen as they passed the sun. Now 
with a surface temperature of 61 degrees it is impo.s.sible that ice-crystal clouds could exLSt 
below 5,000 ft., so the halo must have been formed in a much higher invisible layer. 

Nevertheless, the question of the cimform cloud at low levels remains. True cirrus 
can exist at lower levels than was at one time supposed ; anvil cirrus, possibly detached 
from the cumulus giving rise to it, can also exist m the alto-level. But it seems probable 
that clouds of similar form, consisting of necessity of water drops, can exist very low down 
in the troposphere. It would be interesting to hear if any pilots have encountered such 
clouds, or if anyone has observed a corona formed in them. 

Wrexham S. H. Ashmore 


A Ghost is laid to rest? 

In Weather, April 1947, page 104, it was interesting to read : “ It is high time that 
the ghost of the famous Blackadder (Berwicksliire) thermometer reading - 2.3 1^., credited 
to December 4, 1879, was laid for good The reason given for this .stat(‘ment was that 
the thermometer, exposed only two feet above the ground on an open site facing north 
and protected from the ram by a sloping board measuring a few inches across, was subject 
to radiation from the ground at least; consequently the Blackadder temperatures, 
representative of non-standard conditions, were nghtly rejected by the Meteorological Office. 

The reading of — 16”h'., registered on the same night in the Kelso district tlosc by, 
was taken as the correct interpretation. The record of — 17®F., 16 years later (1895) at 
Braemar, elevation 1,100 feet, as contrasted with Kelso, elevation 100 feet, lias been 
accepted as the lowest reading ever recorded throughout the United Kingdom. 

But has the ghost been really and truly laid > In the very .same issue (page 127), 
no less an authority than Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina refers to the Blackadder minimum to 
illustrate an interesting point 1 would respectfully submit that, perha]^s, the ghost has 
not been laid for good, and give the following reasons for saying so : 

It has been agreed that the thermometer at Blackadder was a reliable one In altitude it 
is slightly higher than Kelso (Roxburghshire) and lies north-east (20 miles approx ) Refer- 
ring to a good Ordnance survey, what does one find '' Is it not the case that Blackaddei 
rests on a site from which cold air cannof ea.sily find an escape, wherea,s Kelso hes in the valle}^ 
of the Tweed in more open country where pools of cold night air cannot so easily fonn ? 
Consequently, would it not have been just that little extra colder on the night of the 4th at 
Blackadder to produce that “ record ” low which may only have lasted a few minutes ? 

A correction is certainly necessary to the reading of -23'* F. becau.se of the t‘xpo.>ure 
of the thermometer at only two feet above the ground, but had a mimmura thermometer 
exposed in a regulation screen been placed beside th(‘ “erring” thermometer, would it 
be necessary to allow 7 ' F. as representative of the conditions at the time ? Would not 
4* F have been nearer the mark ? It seems a pity that the famous Blackadder reading 
should be expunged from the records for all time, and I respectfully submit that a corrected 
reading of —19" F. should have been allowed to stand as a true picture of the remarkable 
conditions ruling at that time. 

Melrose, Roxburghshire G. Batn Ross 


A Sudden Squall 

I thought you might be intere.sted in an account of conditions yesterday, July 4,when 
there was a squall described by local yachtsmen as “ the worst for thirty years ” 

During the day the wind turned from S. to W. with alternating periods of calm and 
light breezes, accompanied by heavy showers from thick cloud which broke only occasion¬ 
ally. 1 estimate the temperature at* 50-55 degrees. 



At 4.10 p.m. B.S.T. there were two peals of thunder to the westward; shortly after¬ 
wards the wind fell to dat calm at ground level with the general cloud mass moving slowly 
from the west. At 4.49 p.m. cloud speed increased abruptly to about 25 m.p.h., with a 
low layer of light cloud travelling rapidly across the mass from the NW. Ground conditions 
remained calm for two minutes before the squall struck with violence sufficient to rip 
leaves and twigs from the trees. It must have been a wind speed of at least 30 m.p.h., 
accompanied by torrential rain. This lasted for about .six minutes before the main force 
passed, to be renewed at intervals with rather less violence. Wind speeds remained 
relatively high for the rest of the evening and the temperature fell considerably by 6 p.m. 
In the absence of a thermometer I am unable to give precise temperature data. 

The interesting feature of the squall was the action of wind on the clouds at 
4 50-4.56 p.m. The light cloud travelling from the NW. across the mass moving from 
the westward could be seen striking a westerly current and describing a 45' arc, which 
gave the effect of a whirlwind in the clouds. By the time the squall was over wind direction 
was N. and remained so for the remainder of the evening. 

Sunderland, Co. Durham Miss J Whillis 


Temperature variations in a storm 

As suggested in the letter from Mr. S. R. Giddings in your June issue, I have looked 
up my thermograph record for the period June 27-29, 1947. The instrument is rather an 
old one and has some lag, but is exposed in a Steven.son screen. 

The trace shows considerable temperature changes on the afternoon of June 27 when 
thunder and showers occurred here with wind from SSW. veering to W. Earlier, at 
02.30 G.M.T. on the same day, there was little temperature change with a thunderstorm 
and heavy rain, but the even temperature in the early hours was distinct from the usual 
steady drop and quick rise about dawn. Temperature changes with a thunderstorm and 
showers are also shown on the afternoon of June 28. 



The minor peak in the temperature record in the early hours of J une 29 when we had a 
severe thunderstorm and heavy rain, w'ould appear to confirm the structure for that storm 
suggested by Mr. K. F. Phelps in his letter in your February 1948 issue. 

Ipswich, Suffolk J. Stoton 


INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SALE 

For Sale 

“Weather,*’ June 1946—June 1948, inelusivo. Offers ;—SAT'NDERS, “ Nut well.” Grange 
Road, Broadstairs. 
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PRECISION ANEROID BAROHETER 

The range of the instrument is 27 to 31 
inches of mercury and the scale is gradu¬ 
ated in .01 inches of mercury divisions. 
The dial is swept by two pointers, the 
short one indicating inches and the long 
one indicating .01 divisions. The instru¬ 
ment is fully temperature compensated 
and a zero setting screw is provided to 
adjust for local conditions. 

KELVIN AIECRAFT INSTRUMENTS 

PROVEN IN RELIABILITY — AHEAD IN DESIGN 
KELVIN BOTTOMLEY & BAIRD LIMITED 'BASINGSTOKE 





RetiubiUty 
in Rubber 


t For more than 100 years Lea Bridge 
Rubber Works have been noted for quality 
and service. As manufacturers of meteoro¬ 
logical and scientific balloons which are used 
by British and Foreign Govcrments we shall 
be pleased to receive enquiries for all types of 
special purpose balloons and other rubber 
equipment. 


LEA BRIDGE RUBBER WORKS, LTD. 


Head Office and Works : 
Telephone : 

AMHarst 5015/6 


Lem Bridge, London, E.5. 

Telegrams : 

LEARUBBER LONDON 
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BERITEX 

SOiDlie i PILOT BllLOOIS 


The finest available and manufactured 
by the Guide Bridge Rubber Company of 
Vulcan Mill, Bury 


Foreign Sales: MESSRS. Phillips’ patents ltd. 2^0 western avenue, acton w.3 
Home Sales: ouide bridge rubber co. ltd. vulcan mill, butcher lane, bury, lancs 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ACID BATTERIES 

The original makers of the British 
Radiosonde Battery invite enquiries for 
all types of light-weight acid batteries. 

THE BARNARD ACCUMULATOR CO. 
Perry Vale, London, S.E.23 

Telephone: Forest Hill 5106 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

DINES PRESSURE TUBE ANEMOMETERS 

FOR DIRECT OR DISTANT READING 

MASTS AND TOWERS 

CUP anemometers 

COUNTER, CONTACT OR GENERATOR TYPES 
MAXIMUM WIND ALARMS 
FOR BRIDGES AND TRANSPORTERS 
AIR SPEED INDICATORS AND RECORDERS 
HYDROGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 
TIDE GAUGES AND WATER LEVEL RECORDERS 
YOUR ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

R. W. MUNRO, ENGINEERS, LONDON, N.ll 
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BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 



RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 

Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked In any weather 
far beyond the range of visual Instru¬ 
ments, providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark ii B, a 4' 6'" corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60,000-70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000-60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can be 
obtained. 

INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specialists in Radar Reflectors* 

Contractors to the Meteorological 
Office* 

Illy Temple ChamberSy Temple 
Avenuey Londofiy E.C« 4« 


RELEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
U S A.N.R.L. 


Telephone : 
Central {^943 


Cables : 

Chemring, London. 
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EDITORIAL 

Industrial Meteorology is a branch of meteorology which has received little 
explicit recognition in this country. It is true that the Society held in 1943 
a discussion on “ The Applications of Meteorology to Industry and, in 1945, 
a joint discussion with the Institution of Electrical Engineers on “ Weather 
and Electric Power Systems ”, but nevertheless industrial or applied 
meteorology has not yet achieved a real status as a profession or even as a 
self-contained branch of the subject. 

This situation is all the more remarkable when one considers the manifold 
applications of meteorology in many industries. For example, the demands on 
the electricity and gas industries are affected to an important extent by air 
temperature, wind and fog, while the transport of coal to generating stations 
may be seriously hampered by weather as in the winter of 1946-47. The 
output of hydro-electric stations is entirely dependent on rainfall, and a 
knowledge (and if possible a foreknowledge !) of the amount and the seasonal 
variation of rainfall is of prime importance. Again, the choice of sites for 
wind-driven generators should be based on meteorological statistics. Heating 
and ventilating engineering is, or should be, largely applied meteorology—the 
Xjroblem being to create artificially in a building a comfortable climate irre¬ 
spective of the weather conditions outside. 

In spite of the importance of weather in many industrial processes, the 
technicians concerned frequently do not even know how to obtain the 
information they require and which is often readily available. There would 
seem to be considerable scope in industry for technical staff with a knowledge 
both of meteorology and of the special requirements of the industrial processes 
in question. Finally, let us hope that the distinction which Professor Brunt 
humourously made at a meeting of the Society between the ” Industrial ” 
meteorologist and the “ industrious ” meteorologist is not altogether justified ! 
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AIRMET AND ITS USES 

By Lieut, Cdr. P. C. Spink, R.N.V.R. 

Apart from the obvious uses of the Airmet Service for glider pilots and 
owners of private aircraft, there are many other functions to which it can 
contribute if used appropriately. Foremost, in my opinion, is the very 
excellent practice it affords the amateur meteorologist of keeping his hand in 
In other words, the war-time forecaster, who both enjoys and is interested in 
the vagaries of British weather, is enabled to draw a daily chart, very rough 
it is true, with only low cloud amounts, present weather and pressure to plot 
on a skeleton network of stations covering the British Isles and but a fraction 
of North-West Europe. This is enough, however, to obtain some idea of the 
synoptic situation as affecting the British Isles, from hour to hour if necessary, 
and if the recipient is fortimate enough to live in either eastern England or 
Scotland, he is enabled usually to make a fairly reliable 24-hour forecast. 

I use two frames of perspex covering a meteorological chart of th(^ area 
concerned. I find that perspex is a better material than glass, though the 
latter will serve. With the usual coloured chinagraph pencils and a bottle of 
methylated spirits for erasing, very tolerable maps can be drawn. In addition, 
I use a tephigram fixed between two perspex sheets for plotting the upper air 
soundings. Besides providing a means of gauging the humidities at various 
heights, isothermal layers and inversions, the latter is useful for determining the 
stability or instability of the air masses over the British Isles, and has proved 
useful in thunderstorm forecasting. In addition, by gauging the depth of cold 
or warm air, the tephigram is most helpful in deciding how long a spell of Irost 
or drought is likely to last, or whether the upper air is becoming colder or 
warmer. During the 1947 winter I found the upper air information most 
helpful in forecasting local conditions, and again during the drought of August 
1947. 

I have made considerable use of Airmet for industrial purposes ; in the ty])e 
of business I am engaged in it is importimt to know whether there will be 
night frosts, whether a sudden warm spell is likeJy to occur (such as the 
advection of tropical maritime air on November 20, 1947), and the type of air 
mass and humidity expected during the next 24 hours. For the transport 
side of the business, radiation-fog forecasts are important; also, for example, 
what the road conditions are like across the Pennines for heavy lorries during 
a wintry spell, or whether a lorry with a perishable load would get through 
to Glasgow or London in quick time. I'hesc are all important problems which 
can be answered with a fair degree of confidence by the correct use of Airmet, 
together with some fundamental meteorological knowledge. 

In a comparatively short time I trained a youth of eighteen, with a 
scientific training, in the fundamentals of meteorology, and after a few weeks 
he became quite competent to draw Airmet charts and make local forecasts in 
my absence. Indeed, I enthused him with the subject, and with no persuasion 
he reads meteorological literature (including Weather) in his spare time! 

Apart from the utility application of Airmet to industry, there is the sheer 
interest and entertainment value of watching weather develop from hour to 
hour. At a week-end, with a falling barometer and wind backing south, it is 
interesting to draw a chart and find the exact location of the approaching front, 
and by roughly gauging the surface wind speeds from the isobars, to time the 
arrival and calculate the extent of the rain belt. If a particularly interesting 
sky is noticed one can obtain the^s^ynoptic situation which has caused it. During 
February 1947 it was easy to forecast the successive snowstorms by watching 
the development and advance of depressions to the south of the dominating 
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anticyclone. Knowing the depth of the cold air mass as revealed by the 
morning upper air sounding, it was not difficult to forecast snow from the 
south-east under such conditions. For assessing the day's weather in general, 
nothing could be better than the drawing of an early chart. From it can be 
decided the day's programme out of doors, whether gardening, farming, a picnic, 
climbing a mountain, a day at the seaside or any other activity conditional 
upon the weather during the next few hours. A broadcast meteorological 
forecast is useful, but how much more satisfactory and reassuring it is to have 
the visual evidence in the shape of a weather map, showing how the situation 
has developed within the past hour. 

During the early days of August 1947, while on holiday in the Lake District, 
it was gratifying to watch the development of the anticyclonic conditions 
which subsequently were to dominate the month. In spite of various mornings 
with a low cloud cover of stratocumulus, one could embark on mountain trips 
with every confidence of fine weather. 

Whilst on a trawling trip in the North Sea last summer I found it was easy 
to draw charts, and it occurred to me at the time what a useful service Airmet 
could render to a trawler or drifter, particularly in winter, as far as gales or sea 
fogs are concerned. Racing yachtsmen should appreciate the service too, since 
a very good assessment of wind force and direction can be made provided 
the sea-breeze component is taken into account during hot weather. The 
cruising yacht.sman is enabled to spot depressions and the onset of strong winds, 
and with the s^moptic picture in his mind has no need to run into trouble. 

The hourly broadcast is really excellent and the commentary by the fore¬ 
caster is extremely informative and helpful. If criticism is permissible, I should 
like to suggest that the forecaster is a little more “ chatty " and refers to tlu*. 
pre\ious day’s weather more often in order to link up the unending serial 
of the weather stor\'. This is done by one forecaster in particular ; his com¬ 
mentaries are a joy to listen to. More explicit demarcation of fronts and their 
tyi)e would be helpful, instead of so often referring to them merely as frontal 
troughs, with only vague positions given. Regarding the actual station reports, 
the force and direction of wind would be u.st^ful, though it is realized that here 
the lime factor has to be taken into account when giving these reports. The 
inclusion of Atlantic weather-ship reports also w^ould b<‘ extremely useful, 
since they wx)uld pro\dde some indication of conditions to the west of the 
British Lsles. 


TO A LOST ArRMKT VOICE 

O golden voice wiiose lilting tones for long 
Made Airmet broa<ieaats like a soothing song, 

V"(»iee that one sultry evening last July 
Ilidst harrow us with Niobeaii sigh 
While putting out the iluty prophed’s warning 
Of thunderstorms and heavy rain ere morning ; 

\^)iee that, when words went wrong, earnest mgli in tears 
In limpid murmer of “ Oh <iear, oh dear’s,*’ 

Where art thou now ? 

Did talent-sjKitters from the 
I’empi thee with offer of a lordly foe 
To quit the halls of Dunstable and fare 
Southward to eaptivato the London air ? 

Did crooning call thee ? Hast become a wife, 

The joy and pride of some announcer’s life ? 

O voice, remembered voice, where art thou now 1 

F.B.MET.S. 
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STANDING WAVE EXPLORATION BY SAILPLANE 

By A. H. Yates, B.So. 

A sailplane, having a minimum rate of sink of only two or three feet per 
second, is an excellent instrument for the investigation of vertical currents in 
the atmosphere, since in any upeurrent of over three feet per second the sail¬ 
plane will climb and the variometer will indicate this rate of climb. For man}^ 
years glider pilots have used the upward component of the wind velocity over 
such escarpments as Dunstable Downs and The Long Mynd in Shro])shire 
and more experienced pilots are able to climb in the “ thermals ” under cumnlus 
clouds. A third source of rising air is now interesting glider pilots—that due 
to waves in the atmosphere which are fixed relative to the ground—the 
‘‘ standing waves ” as they are called. A series of standing waves may be 
produced when the wind is deflected upwards by a mountain ridge but a 
necessary condition appears to be the presence of a temperatui*e inversion in 
the atmosphere or at least a stable lapse rate. 

A FLIGHT IN A WAVE 

On Sunday, Sej)tember 19, 1948, 1 visited the Midland Oliding (.'lub site 
at The Long Mynd for a morning’s soaring before de-rigging my Olympia 
sailplane and towing it in its trailer back to Cranfield. The wind was westerly 
and blowing on to the escarpment so I obtained a launch at 09.15 (B.S.T.) 
although I had not yet breakfasted. We had listened to the Airmet information 
for glider pilots at 08.25 and had plotted the tephigram. There was a marked 
inversion at about 4,(KK> ft. above sea level and cloudy weather was expected 
in the west. At the time of take-off the cloud con^sisted of 8-9/10 strato- 
cumulus with base about 1,000 ft. above the Long Mynd (i.e. 2,500 ft. abovt‘ 
sea level). 

For 50 minutes, accompanied by another “Olympia”, I “slope soared” along 
the ridge at 500-fiCK) ft. above it (A in Fig. 1). .lust when 1 was thinking 
of bi*eakfast, 1 found a patch of cloud under which there was gentle lift. I 
circled in it and entered the rather dirty-looking mass at< 1,000 ft. 1 continued 
circling for some time (B) until I noticed the cloud getting lighter, showing 
that I was nearing the top, but the lift remained smooth at 3-5 ft. per second. 
An almost overcast sky at 09.00 is not normally exijeeted to giv(* much 
lift and the smoothness of the air made me suspect a standing wave. 

J therefore stopped circling and flew upwind—by compass—until 1 emerged 
from the top of the cloud at 2,300 ft. and coiitinue<l a steady climb of 2-3 feet 
per second into the blue. There were no high clouds except a trace of cirrus 
away to the north. The sunshine reflected on the layer of cloud beneath was 
almost blinding and in ray perspex covered cockpit 1 was soon comfortably 
warm. There was a fine display of “ glory ”, sonletimes called “ spectre of 
tlie brocken ”, as I flew along over the cloud sheet. The bright circle of 
reflected light tinged with rainbow colours was spanned by the long shadow 
of the sailplane’s wings. 

1 did not notice any change in atmospheric temperature but another pilot. 
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who also climbed through the cloud in a glider with an open cockpit, reported 
a marked warming of the air as he climbed, thus confirming the inversion 
reported from the early morning ascent. The absolute smoothness of the air 
in a wave is in contrast to tlie turbulent lift encountered under and inside 
cumulus clouds and to the less turbulent lift along a slo{>e. The only sound was 
the hiss of the air over the surfaces of the sailplane and I amused myself by 
trying to detect the stall by ear as T reduced s|>eed. In the smooth air the 
first indication of the air flow sc])arating from the wings was heard as a slight 
<‘hange in the hiss. 




All this time the Olympia was climbing steadily toward the west and T 
found in front of me a long trough in the upper surface of the cloud. I could 
now see that the upper surface of the cloud consisted of shallow waves with 
crests and troughs running across wind—^that is from north to south. T had 
emerged on the upwind side of a crest and the trough in front of me contained 
a large hole (C) about one mile wide and stretching about three miles from 
Walcott Park I^ke in the south to another smaller lake in the north. There 
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was another hole in the same trough further aw^ay to the north (D). I turned 
and flew up and down along the downwind edge of the hole for some time and, 
after some exploration, discovered that the lift was best along this edge and 
gradually diminished in the other direction^. After climbing for over an hour 
I reached 5,500 ft. above the launch. 1 could see that the top of the whole 
layer of cloud was corrugated in these shallow waves running across wind. 
The troughs did not continue indefinitely : several gradually filled up and faded 
out while others started alongside. Occasionally the trough deepened and the 
cloud vanished leaving an elliptical hole like the one over which I was now 
flying. It was easy to see that these rollei^ were stationary with respect to 
the ground—^my beat remained between the two lakes for more than half an 
hour although at that height the wind was about 35 m.p.h. It was odd to see 
a few farms continuously bathed in sunshine while almost the whole of the 
countryside was in shadow. 

I then decided to explore one or two of the holes which 1 could see in the 
bottom of other parallel troughs. In order to reach the next one upwind 1 
increased speed from my usual 40 m.p.h. to 80 m.p.h. and made headway 
against the wind and through the down-draught on the upwind side of the 
hole and over the next crest. I lost 1,600 ft. in the process but, as I expectt^d, 
found lift again along the downwind edge of this hole (E). T soon climbed 
back to 5,600 ft. (7,100 ft. above sea level) and again set off upwind to the 
next trough. ] explored two holes in this trough (F,G) and in each found the 
usual 3-4 feet per second npcun^ent on the downwind edge of the hole. 

As I coidd see only a few fields through each hole 1 had no idea how far 
upwind I had gone so 1 decided to return to my original hole in order to desctnid 
through it to the Mynd. 1 checked the lift in another hole (H) eii route and 
on reaching my first trough found the holes had all filled up (during the wljole 
flight in fact, the holes were tending to fill, due, as I afterwards realised, to a 
falling cloudbase). I was not even sure by now which was “my" trough. There 
was, however, still a large hole in tjie next trough downwind so 1 flew over to it 
(flying downwind is a speedy procedure) and with great good fortune saw a 
small town and railway junction which could only be Crav(»n Arms (I hoped). 
Discretion urged me to descend through this hole and land in one of the fields 
1 could see below but the cjornplications of fet(‘hing my trailer made me deciide 
to try to regain the Mynd. 1 therefore set comp:^s course to the north-west 
and plunged into the clouds again. With luck 1 broke cloud 800 ft. above the 
Mynd at the south end and was able to land back at my take-off ])oint. 

THE PHYSICS OF STANDING WAVES 

It is well-known that a stone on the bottom of a stream can cause a series 
of waves in the water surface* downstream from the stone. Similarly a ridge 
on the stream bed approximately across the stream will cause a series of waves 
dowTistream with their troughs and crests parallel to the ridge. The water 
surface is, of course, merely the^surface of separation of two fluids of different 
densities, and it lias been demonstrated that similar waves can be produced at 
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the surface between otlier fiiiids of differing densities. A close approximation 
to such a surface occurs in the atmosphere at a sharp inversion. Hero, at 
about the same pressure, we have layers of air at different temperatures and, 
therefore at different densities ; the warmer, less dense, air being on the top. 
If the wind now blows over a mountain ridge lying approximately across wind, 
the air will be deflected up over the ridge and a series of waves will be formed 
downwind (Figure 3). A mathematical investigation into the factors affecting 
the amplitude and length of these waves has shown that a discontinuity in 
density is not necessary but that a normal inversion, or even merely a stable 
lapse rate, will allow waves to form. Another factor greatly influencing the 
amplitude and length of the waves is shown to be the wind gradient at the 
height concerned. If there is no cloud near the inversion level the waves will 
not be visible but they have several times been used by sailplanes. A German 
glider climbed to 37,(K)0 ft. in a wave in the lee of the Alps in 1940. The 



Kig. 3. iStandinj' WavcH and Lenticular Clouds, 
maximum upcurrent will occur upwind of the crest (A in Figure 3) and the 
maximtim downcurrent behind the crest (B in Figure 3). Over the crest or 
over the trough the pilot would expec^t to find neither. This transition from 
uj) to down should l)e very gradual and the strength of the up or down currents 
vary gradually from a maximum at the inversion level to zero at the ground 
and at a great height above the inversion. These expectations are borne out 
by the sailplane flights in these waves. 

If the humidity is about 100% near the inversion level the waves may 
become visible. If the condensation level is just above the inversion level no 
cloud will form unless the waves carry some of the cold air above both levels 
when the further cooling of the cold air due to the expansion will cause con¬ 
densation. Clouds may then form on the wave crests (Figure 3) and are known 
as lenticular clouds. They have the peculiarity of remaining stationary with 
rcs] 3 ect to the ground : the cloud is in fact constantly evaporating at the rear 
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while fresh cloud is forming at the front. The presence of such clouds is a 
certain indication to the sailplane pilot of the presence of standing waves. He 
is still faced with the problem of getting his sailplane somewhere underneath 
the point A and high enough to find an upcurreni greater than the sinking 
speed of his sailplane, and he must depend for this either on slo]>e-soaring over 
some convenient hill or on thermal currents which may l)e present under the 
inversion. 

If, however, the condensation level is below the inversion level the cloud 
cover becomes much more nearly complete (Figure 4), as it was during the 
flight 1 have described. The layer of the cold air between the inversion and 
the condensation level will m^w be saturated. The existence of waves in the 
inversion level may, however, still be noticeable from l)elow since the thickness 
of the cloud layer will vary from a maximum at the wave crests to a minimum 
at the troughs. From below the cloud will appear to have light and dark 





Max. apearrent Max upeurrent Max. upeumnt 
^or for soann^ m for soaring m 

"slope soarinq!^ first ^ wave. second t^ave. 





Fig. 4. Standing Waves pnxlut-ing holes in cloud layer, 
l idges ruiming approximately across wind. From above, of coiu'se, the cloud 
sheet will be seen with its crests and troughs. 

If, now, the cold layer is fairly thin, the warm air above the inversion 
may h(‘ carried into one of the troughs below the condensation level. I'ho 
<‘lou(l will then evaporate and a hole will form in the bottom of the trough. If 
the waves were caused by a single, very long mountain of uniform height, the 
hole would ap|x^ar as a long .slit in the cloud but, since the waves are usually 
prodiKicd by uneven mountain ridges, the trough depth varies along its length, 
'rhe holes are, therefore, irregular in outline and approximately elliptical. 

Again, the sailplane pilot will find the greatest upenrrents near the leeward 
edge of the hole or trough. The lift extends well above the cloud tops and 
provided that the pilot can c6ntact the upeurrent by using slope lift or a 
“ thermal ' he can climb through the cloud layer either through the leeward 
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WKATHKH FKBHUAHY 1949 To face j,.'44 



Vhotofjrnipli lalvcn ahovo Astcrtoii I)a Carl A Bim U at 1 I.(l.M/P. on Sopt oioIkm* 17, 
in a t\vo-stMt<M' sailpUiiM' vvhii'li onlcrod (‘loiid-haso al I.OOP l»‘«‘t aliovo lauia liin^ and 
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ov<‘r whicli lu‘ w.is soarinj^ at ,*{,.")(>(> toot above launohmg. 
i>h Jijf] [(' A. Berk 


An Olymjaa sailjilaiie olindang in the u})-euiTe*nt abovi' the windward part of the wave 
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next wave dov\ n-wind, c-ast of the ( hiiroh Stretton Vallc-y. 
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part of the hole or through the cloud (as I did). By flying above the leeward 
edge of the hole the pilot can continue his climb until the upward component 
of the wind velocity falls to equal his sinking speed. He has then reached his 
ceiling but, as other waves may produce stronger lift, he may decide to fly 
either up or downwind to the next wave. 

1 found, as 1 expC(‘tod, the best; lift on the leeward edge of each hole. 
Further along the trough where the clouds closed in again (a sign that up and 
down wave velocities were weaker) the lift was found to be weaker. The 
maximum rate of climb foiind was only five feet per second—i.e., a maximum 
upeuiTcnt of about eight- feet per se<‘ond. This is weak compared to the 
10-20 feet per second often found in cumulus clouds and the much greater 
values rec^orded in cumulo-nimbus clouds but absolute smoothness 5f the lift 
makes standing wave dying very pleasant. 

VOLUNTARY METEOROLOGICAL WORK AT SEA 

Mc'teorologists all over the world are dependent upon the voluntary work 
of the masters and officers of nuu-tdiant ships for informat ion concerning the 
weather over the oceans, (jodt^d weatlun* messages are sent by these merchant 
shi])s to appropria-te shore stations by radio, atid written records arc sent in to 
the Meteorological Office from each ship at the end of her voyage. At the 
present time, fifKl British merchant shi])s are contributing to this ocean 
nt‘t work. 

In recognition of tin’s irn])ortant voluntary work by shi])s’ officers, it was 
recently agreed that the Meteorological Office should make an award each 
year of a book of a scientific nature, to the master, senior observing officer 
and radio officer of t hose ships whose work during th(‘ year had been classified 
as “ Excellent- A special a\\ ard should also be made each year to a maximum 
of four ma.sters or officers Avho liad taktm part in this voluntary work over 15 
years, and whose work liad Immui jnirticnlarly outstanding during that period. 

This year, the mast(n*s of four British merchant ships wore seleeted to 
ree(*ive this s])eeial award, which took the form of a harbgra.pli in a mahogany 
(;Hse Engrav('(i upon a silver plate read “ Presented by the Director of the 
Meteorological Office, London, to Oapt . . in recognition of his 

valuable meteorological wink at sea. If) to 19. . ” Tlie recipients 

of these harogra])hs wen' (’a])tain J. K Wilson, O.B.K , (1931, Ifi) ‘‘Nova 
Scotia” (Furness Line), tradmg b(d;Ween Liverpool and Newfoundland; 
(Captain W (5 Higgs, 0 B.F., (1910, 42) “ Port Wellington ” (Port Line Ijtd ), 
on the New Zealand trade ; Oaptain R P. Oaler, (- B E., R.D., R.N.R , (1933, 
S) “ (laii Maedoiiga-1 ' (dan l^ine), engaged on the Far East trade ; (Viptain 
W. H Downing, (1921, 13) “ Manchester Progress ” (Manchester Liners 

Iw-td.), trading between Mane lies ter and Eastern (Wiadian ports. The date 
and number after each name n'fer to the year when the recipient first became 
a voluntary observer, and tlui number of occasions when his observations 
were classified as “ Excellent 
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Two of the presentations were made, on separate occasions, by Commander 
Frankcom, the Marine Superintendent of the Meteorological Office, and two 
by Sir Nelson Johnson, the Director. The ceremonies were attended by 
senior officers of the shipping companies and of the Meteorological Office. 
They were marked by excellent little speeches and a general bonhomie—maybe 
this was, as a landsman remarked, partly due to the breath qf salt in the air. 
Sir Nelson Johnson reminded those present of Darwin’s voyage in the “ Beagle 
in the command of Fitzroy who subsequently became the first Director of the 
Meteorological Office. He also referred to the work of Maury. Seamen had 
thus contributed much to meteorology from very early days, and the work of 
voluntary observers at sea had continued to add very materially to our 
knowledge. He complimented Captain Higgs, an observer since 1910, as the 
doyen of the Voluntary Observing Fleet, 

Several speakers pointed out the value of systematic observations both to 
seamen and owners. The Captains who received the awards stressed the parts 
plaj^ed by their junior officers and emphasized the enjoyment they derived 
from meteorological work at sea. 

(^E.N.F. 

AN INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL feOMANCE 

On December 18, 1048, the wedding took place in London between Mr. 
N. vander Elst, Director of the Congo-Beige Meteorological Service, and Miss 
Patricia Jordan of Laiisanne, Switzerland, lately a member of the T.M.O. 
Secretariat. This meteorological romance blossomed in Washington during 
the autumn of 1947, amid the toils of the Conference of Directors of the T.M.O. 
Mr. vander Elst was attending the Conference in his official capacity as delegate, 
and Miss Jordan was one of the hard-working and very helpful members of the 
l.M.O. Secretariat. The work of the Conference was very strenuous and it 
was quite a feat to have found the time for romance, but love overcometh all 
obstacles, and ix)ssibly the Washington atmosphere, at its best in the fall of 
the }^ear, contributed in no small degree to Cupid’s triumph. 

Ml’, vander Elst is well-known to many in the Meteorological Office for, 
apart from his international activities, he served as a Flying Officer and later 
as a Flight Lieutemmt in the Meteorological Sectiqn of the R.A.F.V.R., from 
1942 to 1945 at several stations in the United Kingdom. 

We extend our l)est wishes to Mr. and Mi’s. vander Elst for their futul\^ 
happiness. 


INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SALE 

FOR 8ALI5 

1 Hvt M.C). Vkittvrn slioathc'd iliorrnometers: Dry and W«^t Biilh; Maximmn; Mininiuni 
and Qnii’fi Mirnnmm; Solar Badiation'j All complete with N.P.L, (Jertiflcates ; -SANSOM, 
Kt iinrJmoor, Uodaliiling. 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

The third of the series of popular meetings arranged by the Council of the 
Society was held on January 12 in the lecture theatre of the Science Museum, 
with Sir Robert Watson-Watt in the chair. In several senses this meeting can 
be described as an historic occasion as it was devoted to a lecture by Sir George 
Simpson on ‘‘ Atmospheric Electricity during the last 50 years.” ‘ In order to 
bring such an extensive subject within the confines of a single lecture, Sir 
George said he would limit his lecture mainly to fine weather electricity and 
would discuss two classical problems, (a) the origin and maintenanct^ of the 
earth’s charge and (b) the cause of the ionization of the atmosphere. 

Nearly 200 years ago (in 1752) Franklin and Dalibard showed that thunder¬ 
storms were electrical jihenornena, and sliortly afterwards it was discovered 
that an electrical field, corresponding to a negative charge on the earth, was 
always present, even in fine weather. At that time the earth’s charge was 
thought to be a static charge which had remained on the earth since it was 
made and the daily variatifins in the field were ascribed to the movement of 
charged water vapour in tlie atmosphere. In 1899 (just 50 years ago) the 
whole science of atmospheric clectri(;ity was profoundly affected by the 
discovery by Elster and Geitel and by C T. R. Wilson that the air is not a 
perfect insulator and that any charged body will lose about 5 per cent. oi its 
charge in one minute. Accordingly, the existing theoiy of the earth’s charge 
was untenable and some mechanism must be found which would provide for 
continual repkmishment of the charge. Some experiments mad(5 by Zeleny 
indlegated that- a body in a stream of ionized air would acquire a negative 
charge, and it was suggested that the earth’s charge could be attributed to 
this effect. Simpson, however, reqx^ated Zeleny’s experiments and was able 
to show that the charge might be either positive or negative and was, in fact, 
determined by the voltaic difference of potential between the metals of the 
body and the enclosure. Sir G(*oi*ge remarki'd that, appreciating the signifi- 
cane(‘ of his findings, he reported them in a letter to Nature, but the Editors 
replied that the,\ eonld not ])ublisb the letti'r as the experiments were not 
eonelusive ! It was next postulated that the areas of disturbed weather were 
somehow responsible for the maintenance of tlie eartli’s cliarge, but in the light 
of the tlu'ii available knowledge of the u])])er atmosphei-e, little progress was 
mad(? for about 15 y(‘ars. Tn 1920, however, C. T. R. Wilson propounded an 
ingimious theory showing how the negative charge over the whole surface of 
the earth could be maintained by thunderstorms in the disturbed areas. This 
theory, however, depended on the existence of the Heaviside layer—wlii(;h 
had not yet been demonsti*ated (‘xjierimentally—and on the assumyition that 
in a thuiiderelond tlu^ positive charge is located in the uiipcr parts of the cloud 
and tlie negative (ffuirge below. The evidence for the theory was strengthened 
in 1925 when Appleton and Harnett proved tlie existence of a conducting 
region in the u]iper atinos])here, and was further reinforced during 1933-39 
wlien 8irnj)son, Scrase and Robinson were able to show by balloon soundings 
that the polarity of thunderclouds was in accordance with Wilson’s assumption. 
Another important result based on the work of Hoffmann (1923), Mauclily, 
Whipple and Scrase, was that the curve of the daily variation of world thunder¬ 
storms is similar to that of the variation of potential gradient over the oceans 
and polar regions. In this connexion Sir George mentioned as an example of 
the tribulations of reseai’ch, that although he showed that the potential gradient 
curves (in local time) at places of different latitude could be superimposed, he 
failed to notice that a single universal curve was obtained if the results were 
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plotted in terms of Greenwich time. 

Discussing the cause of the ionization of the atmosphere, Sir George said 
that he had made a year's observations at Karasjok, 150 miles within the 
Arctic circle, and had shown that daylight, auroral activity and other 
meteorological factors had little effect on the intensity of the ionization. 
Kadio-activity in the earth's crust was an important cause of ionization, but 
the intensity did not decrease* with height in the way which would be expected 
if this were tin* sole cause. In fact, Hess ami Kolhorster, in 1911-1913 found 
that after the first kilometre, the intensjty of ionization increased with height 
to 80 ion pairs j)er cm ^ j)or sec at 10 km compared to about 3 at ground level 
From the law of increase in intensity with height it was possible to deduce that 
a highly-penetrating radiation was entering the earth's atmosphere, and the 
new subject of cosmh' rays was born In comduding his lecture Sir George, 
said that the meteorologists might take (credit for having introduced cosmic^ 
rays to the j)hysicists. 

Sir llobert Watson-Watt, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that the history of atmosplieric electricity was an excellent example of 
the scientific method—formulating an hypothesis to fit tin* knowm facts and 
discarding it when it had cuitlived its usefulness. He added that Sir Ot*orge 
had done his b(*st to c(mc.eal the fact that the history of atmos|>heric clecti icity 
durijig th(‘ last 50 years and the history of Sir (ijeorge Sim]»son were essentially 
the same ! 


General Meetinc} 

The Annual (f(*neral Meicting of the Society w^as held on January 20, 
1949, w’hen the Report of the Council for 1948 w^as adopted. Owing to a 
conifmratively large number of resignations, and names that had to be crosst*(l 
off the list of m('mb(*rship in accordance with the By-laws because thedr sub- 
scri])Hons w<*re two years overdue, the total rm'mbership is somewhat less tluin 
it was a year ago : the large majority of resignations were, however, tfiosc of 
Fellows who joined the Society during the war years The lV(‘sident told 
the audieiua* that ]\1rs. Hayman, the Assistant Secretary since 1944, had 
resigned in order to allow herself more time for study with the object of 
becoming a. concert pianist : be thanked Mrs Hayman for all she had done* 
for the Society during some difficult years, and presented her, on behalf of 
(V)uncillors ])ast and present, wn'tfi Grove's Dirt Iona rff of Music and M nsicians 
in six volumes H<^ expressed his con(*ern over the season’s financial position 
of the Society, due ])artly to the increased cost of living and to higher printing 
costs, and also to th(' large number of Fellows whose subHcri])tions were in 
aaTcars 

The Symons Medal, awarded biennially for distinguished work in connection 
with meteorology, was presented by the PrCvsident, I)r. G M B Dobson, F H S 
to the Swedish (Charge d’Affaires, Monsieur Osten Lundborg, on behalf of 
Frof(‘ssor Tor B(‘rgeron. 

Dr. Dobson also announced the annual awards of the Darton Priz(* for 
1948 to Mr F H. Ludlarn and Mr. C, A Wooil This is re])ort od upon in more 
detail on [> 53 

The Presidential Address on “Tee in the Atmosphere” was then delivered 
by Dr Dobson : t.his will be reported in some detail in the Maich number 
Weather 

The work of the Society d?tring 1949 wdll be carried on by the following 
new (V)un(‘il elected at this Meeting :— 
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l*RICSIDENf 

^iT Robert Watson-Watt, C.B., F.R.S. 

VlOE-PllEKlDKNTS 

Leo CUando Wallace Hoiiaeiiia 

(Umlori MilU'r Hoimio DoLhoik M.A., D.Se., F.liist.P., F.ii S. 

Captain Leonard Cilldaii Carbntt, K.N. 

Kriiest Cold, (\H., D.S.O., F.K.S. 

Andrew TlnuriHon, O.B.F.» M.A. (For Caiiada) 

Janu'K Paton, M.A., B.iSe,, F.H.S.F. (For Scotlainl) 

TuEASl'IlElt 

William Moody Witcla'Il, JLSe., F.H.A..S. 

Skcrktaries 

Kric Lmllou Hawk<\ M.A., F.H.A.S. 

Win^ t'oinmander Robert Martin Foulter, O.H.lk 

SrOTTIKll SE( llE'rARY 

Andrew tlainieHon Uruintnond 

FtntElON Si:t'RETAJ{V 

John Samuel Forr(‘Kt, M.A., I).Sr., F.lnst.F., M.J.F.E. 

Fnmni 

Jlej^inald Coekeiolt SnlclHle, () B.kk, IMi.J). 

( ’OUNI IIJ.OKS 

Oliver Alartin Ashlord, B.S<'., A.IiiKt.I*. 

John K(‘riian Hannon, H.A. 

Allred Charhss HesI, M.Sr. 

Alan V^'. Hrc'wc'r, M.Se. 

U ihrid Ceor]i;i‘ Kendrew, M. \. 

(hndon Mnnk'y Id.A.. M Se. 

Fatnek John Meade, () H.F., H.Se.. .\ C.S. 

.\lfred Utiger Mi'elhain, I) Se. 

Howard Latimi'r I’enma.n, M.Sf , Ph 1) F limt.lk 

Frederic k John S<*rast\ M A , S( I> , F.lnst P. 

James Alartin Staj^^^, O.H.F . M \.. I) Si . 

Thomas Wdson Wormell, M A.. Ph 1). 

F() I XT H (H )M IN (i M1^: KT I N( iS 

On F(»l)ruarv 1(>. at A j) m in the Soc'K'ty’s rooms there will Ik* a, diseussioii 
on “ Lar^e-seal(‘ vertical motion in the atmosphere" when i‘eei*nt papers by 
J. K Hannon. H A , and H (’ (iraharn wnll be rt‘ferr(‘d to (s(*e QmrL J. Ji. 
Mel. Soc., \\)l 7t, J). r»7 and Vol 7lb p- 407). Mr. Hannon will ojien the 
discussion 

On March .‘b at 0 pm in tlic Lecture Tluaitre of lh(* ScK*nce Museum, 
FiVhibition Road, South Kensington, Professor (Jordon Manley will give the 
next of th(‘ series of popular le(*tur(?s—* Hritisli climatic tluetuations since 
(iiu‘en ElizabetlFs flay ” ; Mr. Ian Kirkpatrick will be in tlie ('hair Non¬ 
members are cordially invited. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

“ The Times ” Weather Charts 

1 agree with cveiytlmig Mr. J S Dines say?» about fhe Tiwrs We.itlier ( harts m tlie 
September number ol Weather In addition 1 would say that, having only the prebaiatic, 
one has no facts about what is hap[K*ning, and when the prebaratic goes wrong, as it some¬ 
times seems to do, one is left more bewildejcd then ever It is all “ in tin* air ” in a most 
unsatisfactory sen.se. 

New^ Southgate, London. N.H J Fairorieve 

I should like to say that 1 agree heartily with Mr. Dines’ letter in your September 
number of Weather on the prebaratic chart in The Times. 
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tyiave felt that a factual chart, even though so many hours out of date, would be far 
more helpful to the average reader who has a sensitive appreciation of his own local weather 
conditions than the most elaborate prebaratic chart that can be evolved 1 1 have also 

wondered if it were not possible to print the factual chart for 18 hours of a far greater 
area than the present one, to give a more general picture of all the possibilities. After all, 
the Jorecast is given, to help the reader w^ho is not interested in the chart, and to give the 
local forecaster his lead when forming his owm opinion. 

Bassett, Southampton Gladwys M. Hawkesley 

May 1, as an amateui* meteorologist, express agreement with Mr. Bines’ letter on this 
subjoet ? Probably most jieople mtorested in the movements of antitjyclones and depressions 
would prefer the former Tvtnes weather maj>, showing the actual position the evening 
before. No doubt the weather to come is of more practical importanc,e, but detailed fore¬ 
casts are given about tlmt. "J'Jiese forecasts are usually substantially right (a fact not 
always recognized by critics of relatively infi’cquent bad forecasts). But is there not 
somethmg unreal about a chart claiming to show the precise pressmo distribution twelve 
iiours or more after it is made up V 

Bishopsteignton, Devon G. Wehton 

Owing to my omission to notify Wcathvr of tlic date of my return from Soutli Africa, 
the September and October numbers have only recently reached mo via 8. Africa; and 1 
had not before seen the letters froiri J. 8. Dines and G. Weston about the weather majis in 
The Times* There are one or two points relevant to their eriticisni which appear to me 
worthy of mention m justice to those coneornod, viz., the Meteorological Office and The 
Times. 

The Meteorological Office provides the prt‘ss with h chart containing twa maps, viz., 
a map of the actual conditions at midday “ yesterday ” and a maj) of the forecast con¬ 
ditions at midday “ today It would be undoubtedly bettei- if botli could be jniblished. 
If enough readers of The Times shared that view, no doubt it would be done. But if a 
choice has to be made, there are reasons in supjiort of T'he Times decision. 

Many people are interested to see what the temjK'ratures and wind were yesterday, 
especially when it has been exceptionally warm or (‘old or stormy. But the interest is 
of the type often described as ciu’iosity, legitimate and natural, though not usually having 
a direct practical apjdication. On the other hand many people, who receive their Times 
early, have a more definite practical interest m the expected tempe^’ature, wind and 
weather of “ today ” e.g., shall they take umlirelia or overcoat, go to tho park or the 
pictures, have tlaar party indoors or outside, stoke or hank their fin's. 

Naturally tho broadcast forecasts are more “ up-to-date ’’ but they do not provide 
the same local and temporal detail as the map : and it is easy to get confused about a 
broadcast forecast which is only heard ; the ordinary listener often misses tho import of 
tho carefully chosen words of the forecaster because lie cannot refer back to thtmi r a 
printed map can be looked at a second time. 

No doubt tlie amateui’ meteorologist can ofkm make a reasonably good forecast of 
“ today’s” temperature, wind and weathoiffor his own region with the assistance' of “ yester¬ 
day’s” map and the professional forecaster’s inference. But it has often been n'prcsonted 
to me that tho layman likes to have tho professional meteorologist’s di'tinite opmum ; ho 
does not want to have to make his own deductions. The map docs enable him to get a 
definite statement of tho weather to he exiiected in the middle of the day, the most im¬ 
portant period of the 24 houis to the majority of people. In some meteorological situations, 
this compulsion on the expert to give a single valued ternperatiirt>, w'lnd and weath(»r is 
certainly hard but the frequency of such situations diminishes as science progresses. 

A further point is that some readers, both laymen and meteorologists, find pkiasiire 
111 verifying that the forecast map was right and others, as Mr. Weston implies, get their 
pleasure, less Irequeiitly, by verifying that it was wrong and all these are denied their 
pleasure if they have only the stark naked facts of yesterday. With both maps their 
pleasure could be more than doubled. 

London, N.W.ll. E. GOLD 

Changes in the Climate of London : A further note 

Your correspondents have raised several interesting points referring to Mr. Hawke’s 
welcome articles. Mr. Hemmings’ comment on the effective draughtiness of many earlier 
18th century houses is I think, justified by temperature records. Jurin in 1723 recom¬ 
mended that thermometers should be’exposed in shady fireless rooms, a practice which, 
in conjunction with the calendar problem, presents endless headaches to those who would 
extend our temperature reductions back into the fascinating 1740’s. The fashion declined 
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after 1755, but was still common in Gilbert White's day; for example, Vernon of Middiewich, 
in Cheshire, observed 2r in “ a fireless study facing NE.” in February 1772. But Junn 
himself, in the middle of London, recorded 26® on his staircase indoors during the penetiating 
easteil}^ gale of Pecember 29-31 (O.S.), 1739. In his study, with a fire burning, the mid- 
morning reading was 34®. In an upstairs room with no fire, two windows overlooking the 
Thames, and no tire in adjacent rooms, a thermometer is said to have recorded “ ])elow 11® ” 
at 1 pm., the spirit being within the bulb. Barker at Lyndon also observed 2()® indoors ; 
Short, on his staircase at Shefheld, 28°, and nearby, “ in a nobleman’s library ", 29°. A 
comparison between some of Barker’s later indoor ” and “ outdoor ” readings certainly 
suggests that the outdoor temperature in the wind in the Midlands was far below 2(J® and 
possibly as low as 15"; he also recorded that ice 3 in. thick formed within 24 liours 
Huxham at Plymouth recorded 23® on ** the coldest day in the memory of man " w4tii 
a high north-easter blowing. Dr Labnjnof Holland has kindly confirmed that in Holland 
on December 30-31 an easterly gale blew with an aveiage temperature of 3® h vSeven 
observations for each day are available, the range being from 4-7 to - 2 over 48 h(/urs. 
With a deep current a temperature btdow 15® in the wind in Ix^ndon .seems quite likely. 

Later in the month temperature certainly fell below zero at Stoke Newington , large 
trees were split ’’ in Enfield Chase , ice was reported to be lOi in. thick in St. James’s T’ai k, 
18 in. in the Midlands, 22 in. at Carlisle, 26 in. at Leyden. Numerouscontemporary t ounls 
testify to the appalling outburst of continental-Arctic air with which this spell began. 
It w'as marked by exceedingly heavy rains throughout south-west Europe and an ne- 
storm in N, Franco, recalling the events of March 1947. With customary outspokenness 
the doctors of a robust age lecorded that ultimate test of an 18th century winter, appro¬ 
priately expres.sed with more delicacy by (jilbert White (Jan. 27-31, 1776) . “ during these 
four nights the cold was so penetrating that it occasioned ice in warm chambers and undei 
beds.” But in such respects history was again made in February 1947 in a chilly 17tii 
century cottage near ('ambtidge, as an ex-naval-officcr student w-as delighted to proclaim 

In order to determine log ('oelticients w^ith winch to treat these early instrumental 
records I have kept notes for some months in a standard small modern house in an exposed 
position In dll exceptionally cold tireless iipstaiis room facing north, with an open wall 
ventilatoT bencatli which the water-pipes were tidil}^ laid, the extremes during 1947 w'cre 
85® and 23® ; in the hall, 8.3® and 34® , outside, 93® and 1®. Housebuilding technique 
c:ertainly dpjiears to have imjiroved a good deal after 1750, we nnglit presume, from the 
agreeable comfort of Harle}' Street and the sizc^ of lirc-grates ; but wc still appear to eschew 
perfection even though nighti aps and fuui-jiosters can now bo dispensed with 

1 cordially support Mi ('rossley's lonniK'nt on the acute danger of generalisations 
based on statistics of the frequency of hail. 'J'he slightest acc[iiamtance with the published 
data and the a.stonishing difierences oven between neighbouring stations of the same class, 
.such as York and Wakefield levcjal that no statistics appear to be more dependent on the. 
alertness and constancy with which observation can piacticably be maintained. But 
Kew Observatory is a lirst-class .station at wdiicli we may piesume an adequate watch ; 
hence the observed frequency of hail (and, incidentally, .snow) is understandalily far above 
that at nt‘jghbounng stations such as Wisley. Inasmuch as the recorded freiiuency by 
a single observer would if anything en on th(‘ low side, 1 think we must accept Mr. Hawke’s 
contention that, compared ,igainst the present-day average frequency of days with hail ” 
at Kew', (bidbury's figures over 20 years are indicative of some ciiffeience ; though I should 
not like to say how' great, iii the light of the wide range of variation shown from year to 
year even by our major observatories. 

My own inclination would be to suppose that maritime-polar air tended to be a .shade 
cooler during the late 17th c'cntuiy, but the matter needs further scrutiny. My surmise 
IS largely based on Thorannsson’s curve of glacier liehaviour in Iceland which over the 
past two centuries bears an interesting relation to the trend of spring temperatures in 
bingland ; and the glaciers were advancing aftei 1680 until about 1715. Just possibly 
this is also related to the greatei frec|uency of night frost rejiorts in summer 1 doubt, 
however, whether these can b(=; accepted entirely at their face value ; for one can find upland 
countryfolk in the north of kmgland who are still disposed to describe almost any clear 
(luiet radiation night in summer as ” frosty”, although in normal locations the scrc*en 
minimum does not fall below 40® or so For example, in 1941 1 w'as told that “ frosty 
nights w'cnt on until nearly the middle of August.” But I accept the likelihcxx! of 
occasional air temperatures near or at the freezing-point in summer under the more expo.sed 
c.onditions of former days. How rough w^as the grass in the newly-formed Hyde l*ark ^ 
1^'or no doubt the air rolled off it, as it does today down Exhibition Road. Even now-, if 
we allow the reaonable deduction of six degrees from the extreme minima in tlie Kew 
north-wall screen to bring them to Stevenson standards over the lawn, it appears that quite 
close to the river screen minima of 37® and 35® have probably cxjcurred (July 1884, August 
1890). As regards the possibilities of a rough-pasture park, we may also compare the low' 
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summer minima occasionally recorded in i^hoenix Park outside' Dublin. 

Headers oi Parson Woodforde will not fail to envy the generous supply of first-class 
protein with which he recruited his energies. 

University of London, Gordon Manley 

Bedford College, N.W. 1. 


August Halos 

On the afternoon of August 30, 1948, about 16.00 h., there was an interesting though 
fragmentary halo display. The sky was cirrus and cirrocumulus and above the sun was 
the faint summit of the 22^ halo, and a few degrees alxive this what seemed to be another 
arc. I tried to make more precise measurements, but before I could fetch a ruler it was 
clouded over. I do not think it was what Whipple called Kalmar arcs (Pernter and Exner, 
Figure 73), as these are in contact; it may have been perhaps an unusual circumzenithal 
arc. I also see that a halo of 26° is known. In addition, there was one of the finest 
ordinary circumzenithal arcs 1 have seen, bnlhant and most richly coloured. 

Tunbridge Wells. Cicely M. Botley 


A Stormy New Year 

Harely have such wild conditions been experienced in the Jsk' of \\’igld. as those 
which prevailed wdion New Year litc^rally cjunt^ in with a roar! Winds reaching 
Force 10 on the Beaulort scale w'ere ollicially recordnl aiul tJi(\v were accompanied by 
tlumdcrstoririH, torrential ram, viol<*nt hailstorms and ov<‘n a little snow’j Shipping 
around the coasts was bu-dly buffeted, while serious tlamnge was done at a Hyde farm and 
lessor damage at other jioints, including a trail of uprooted trees, some of which temporarily 
blocked country roads. 

The thunderstorm reached it’s height shortly after dusk on Saturday, January 1st 
and one partif*ularly vivid Hash over the centre of the Island was followed by a t Inindorela}) 
of frightening intensity. l’('o]»le passing over the bridge at I’own (hitc, Newport, at tlio 
time of this llnmdorela}), saw what appeared to be a ball of fire d(*M‘end in neighbouring 
fields. This and a similar incident at ^^'ootton near Hyde ap]>ear to indieate that there 
were instances during the storm of the unusual, iJangerous ball-lightning. Wind and 
lightning played havoc with overhead electricity cables, and every nunnber of the T.dand 
high tension inauitenance staff of the Southern Fleetrieity Hoard w^as out until late on 
Saturday night and again at first light on Sunday. J^'roin obstn vat-ions made by my 
Father now in his GtMli y(?ar of ]•< sidenee at Slianklin, and those made by a friend at Ventnor, 
about 6 miles S.S.W. of ShaiiKlin, the thunder and lightning continued all night inti'r- 
mittinitly. From a}i])roMrnatoly 18.60 on tlie 1st until 07.0Q on the morning of ilie 2nd, 
when the last flash of lightning v\^as observed, there lind been a sia'cession of violent hail¬ 
storms which broke window's in many parts of the Island. There appear to have been 
two outstanding ])hases oi the thumlerstorm—one between 17.30 and 18.30 on the Jst, 
and the otlier soon after midnight when heav'^y hail and tliunder w'^ero noie<l. 

A waterspout burst over the cliffs at Atherfiidd. near the famous Hlackgang C’hine, 
and the accoinpanynig whirlwind sevoroly daniag(‘d buildings at Yatford, Shorwfdl. The 
noise of the gale suddenly increased at about J7.15 on the 1st to a jiarticularly iin])leasaiit 
whining roar. Fars were dividened by a great increase in air pressure, and the observer 
at Yatford was conscious of liouriiig a coii.sidorablo crash, and of the house being filled 
wuth smoko and dust. 

Much damage was lione at Hardingshuto Farm, on the borders of Whitefiold Wood.s, 
near Rydo, at about 17.15 on the 1st when a miniature tornailo tore the roofs from an 80ft, 
barn, a cart house and a thatched cow shod. Tiio soutliern portion of the farmhouse was 
also exU>Ti.sivoly damaged, hayricks wore partly blown away, and about a dozen trees 
uprooted while many others iiad branches ri})ped ofi. The severity of tbe wind strength 
may be gauged by the fact that the whole of the damage was dene within five minutes, 
at about 17.30 of the Lst, and although it must have been aceompauied by considerable 
noise, nothing was heard in this house but the roar of the wind and the crashing thunder. 

At Newport, a resident’s }iot canary died during the thunderstorm, presumably of 
fright! 

For a wdnter thunderstorm to continue for such a Jong time seems to me to be worthy 
of investigation. Wliat is the cause of this prolongation ? Would it be partly due to the 
still-(}omparativ(‘ly warm sea affecting iiho c.umulus and cumulo-nimbus which rolled in 
unceasingly from South of West up Channel on that unusually stormy night ? 

London, S.W.IO. J. E. Cowpbr 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Thin Society is open to anybody interested in meteorology from any aspect, 
and resident in the Cambridge area. In November, 1947 it was realized that 
there was a considerable mimber of meteorologists, airmen, sailors and others 
in Cambridge who had acquired an interest in the weatlicr from their war 
cx|)erien(ies, and in order to stimulate and feed this interest the society was 
formed with Professor Manley as its first President. Among tliosc*. who 
addressed the Society during the first year were Prof. Brunt, Mr. E. ,Gold, 
i'rof. Sheppard and the current President, Dr. Wormell. 

Apart from foimal talks, informal meetings are held from time to time to 
hear papers read by members. An annual outing to some place of meteoro¬ 
logical interest is also arranged, ihe last visit being to the C.F.O. at Dunstable. 
A visit to Kew ()]>servatory is j)ropose(l for this year. Forthcoming meetings 
will be :— 

Feb. 8 Mr. J. K. Bartlett, ‘‘ Methods of Forecasting the Weather ” 

Feb. 22 Sir Nelson K. Johnson, Some (hirrent Problems of 

Meteorology.’’ 

March 8 Li. Cdr. (>}. Jj. Hogben, “ Problems of tlie Forecaster." 

Miiotings are held on Fiu'sdays m Lecture Boom 4, St . Johns Collcjge, at 
S 15 ]).m during the Autumn and Sjiring terms only. A small charge of 4/(» 
per annum or 2/9 until June is made in order to cover expenses. Jh’ogrammes 
and Membership cards can be obtained at any meeting, or from the Hon. Sec., 
(J J Bell, St. Johns (\)llege. Eveiybody interested is welcome at all meetings. 


THE -DABTON " PBIZE FOB METEOBOLOt;V 

B('aders are reminded that Messrs. F. Darton & (V). Lid. liave ver\ kindly 
ottered annual prizes for thiec years to encourage individual eftort in furth(‘ring 
meteorological observation and research The first prize may consist of either 
a certified Kew pattern Station Barometer or a Barograph or a TluTinograph 
or a Hygrograj)h. according to the desire of the successful candidate. 

This award will be made to the Fellow, Associate or Student Associate of 
the Boyal Met(?orologi(*al Society wdio in tlu' oj)iiii()ii of a (-ommittee of the 
(’ouncil submits during the 12 months ending December 31 each year the 
most useful compact digest of existing meteorological observations, or tlu' 
results of recemt research, to take the form of a jiaper or article submitted for 
acceptance in the Society’s publications A second [irize of a (hass Minimum 
J’hermometer (Sheathed Pattern) will be awarded Papers or artiedes judged 
worthy of aw^ard, if not already in the Journal, will be printed in one or other 
of the Society’s publications. The Society may also print other contributions 
of sufficient merit. 

The first Darton Prize for 1948 was awarded on th(' occasion of the Annual 
General Meeting, to Mr. F. H. Ludlam for his valuable digest of recent research, 
jiarticularly by German authors, on the physics of condensation nuclei and 
cloud particles, contained in his paper published in the Qmrk rh/ Journal. The 
second Darton Prize was awarded to Mr. C. A. Wood for his analysis of weather 
observations made in the Borneo-Gelebos region, also published in the Qimrterly 
Journal. The Council further took this opportunity of thanking Mr. Wood for 
the interesting and very popular articles on various subjects which he has 
contributed to Weather. Dr. J. E. Belasco was commended for his statistical 
studies of synoptic climatology published in the Journal and in Weather, 
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AUSTRALIAN WEATHER 

By C. A. Wood 

The gale hurled a splatter of rain at the window, and tiny cold draughts 
scurried under the office door, making the gas fire shiver fitfully. Elizabeth 
switched off her typewriter and grimaced. 

Deep depression, I suppose. Brr ... I wish I lived in Australia, where it*s 
nice and warm.'* She handed me my afternoon cup of tea. What is the 
weather like in Australia ? Is it always pleasant and sunny, as we usually 
imagine ? " 

Australia ? Urn I pondered. Australia can be as warm as the 

hearts of its people. If you went to Marble Bar, for example, in the northern 
part of Western Australia (I reached for an atlas and opened it at the 
appropriate page), which is here^ you'd have enough warmth to last you 



I'ig. 1 dftoLtt'tl anti pciiocl of fiuration of loiigt'sl h(^cit-v\d.v(.*s when ihc niaxiniutti 

temperature for consecutive 24 hours reatUeU or exceeded 100'^ 1*. 1‘igurcs on tlic 
lines mdicatc mimtjer of consecutive days. 

a lifetiiiK*. Marble Bar and the Nullagine goldfields are the hottest part ot the 
continent, and the maximum shade temperature during the summer sometimes 
exceeds 100® F. continuously for days and even weeks. I think the record for 
Australia is held by Marble Bai-, which during the summer of 1923-24 had over 
160 consecutive days with the temperature exceeding 100“ F.” 

Elizabeth sipped her tea. “ But that isn’t typical of Australia ? ” 

“ Depends on which part of Australia you mean. It’s a vast land of many 
contrasts. The coldest parts are the mountains of the south-east—^the Aus- 
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tralian Alps. One or two places there haVe in Winter recotdedi zi6r6 t^nipef* 
atures, but, mind you, they were at an altitude of over five thousand feet above 
sea level. You couldn't really call any part of Australia cold in the summer 
months. On the other hand, the temperature seldom reaches 100° F. in the 
south-east of New South Wales and East Victoria. The range of temperature 
increases with increasing distance from the coast, of course, in common with 
other continents, and the temperatures of the eastern and northern coasts are 
more equable tluin tliose of the western and southern coasts. Southern 
Australia is subject to frequent fluctuations of temperature as anticj^lones 
and depressions pass." 

" Putting it briefly", said Elizabeth, is Australia warmer than this 
country ? " 

My meteorological caution shrank from the direct question. 

" The general level of temperature in the coolest parts is well above that of 
any ]jart of England ", I said, guardedly. Elizabeth nodded. " So I thought. 
What about rainfall and humidity ? I see that at Darwin the difference in the 
means for the hottest and coldest months is only 8*4° F. That sounds equable 
enough." 

" Monsoonal. Darwin is in the tropics, and receives most of its rainfall 
(luring the NW. Monsoon, from November to March. That's the southern 
summer, and a thermal depression develops over Western Australia at this 
season, bringing tropical rain and thunderstorms to the Northern Territories: 
north-westerly winds because the circulation around a depression in the 
southern hemisphere is clockwise." 

So you wouldn't recommend Darwin during the NW. Monsoon ? " 

** Hardly. Tropical heat and high humidity are very enervating. The 
tropics are all right if you can live well above sea level, but, as you’ll see, 
Australia has comparatively little high land in the tropics, where it might 
mitigate the temperature. It's rather a pity that the relief of Australia isn’t 
the opposite way round, with the high ground of the south-east in the north 
and the lower ground of the north in the south—-probably be of more use to the 
people.'’ 

Elizabeth was looking at the atlas. "Actually, the mountains extend 
north and south, within a short distance of the eastern sea-coast ", she com¬ 
mented. " The western interior is really quite high—a greeit plateau, in fact, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. above sea level. The plateau e.xtcnds as far north as 
15° S. in the Kimberley division of Western Australia." 

" Quite. Now look at the rainfall map, and notice how the rainfall shades 
off towards the interior. The wheat belt and sheep and cattle distribution 
are all related to the lines of equal rainfall and temperature—^so, too, is the 
distribution of population for that matter." 

" What are the regions of heaviest rainfall ? " 

" Northern Queensland. With a few’ exceptions the heaviest rains are 
concentrated along the Pacific slopes north of latitude 30° S. The orographic 
effect of the chain of mountains from New South Wales to Thursday Island 
determines the quantity." 
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the SE. Trade blowing against the mountains gives Northern Queensland 
its heavy rainfall, you mean ? 

“ Exactly. Deeral, on the north coast of Queensland, has an annual 
average rainfall of 183*53 inches, with a maximum of 257*58 inches in 1939. 
In Tasmania, westerly winds blowing against the high ground of the west have 
a similar effect: Lake Maigarct gets an average of 144 inches of rain a year/’ 
“ Sounds very wet,” said Elizabeth, watching the rain trickle down the 
window. ” What’s the wettest place in tliis country ? ” 

” Pass me the 1946 volume of Weather —^yes, No. 1 . . . ” I turned the 
])ages rapidly. ” Here we are : Gordon Manley’s article on Seathwaite, in 
Cumberland—' the wettest inhabited place in England ’. Had 182*6 inches 
in 1861.” 



Fig 1 riic rainfall of Australui. 

” f know of a wetter place ”, said Elizabeth thoughtfully. ” Last year, 
wdien we were camping out in Glen Affric, it simply })oured down.” 

” So 1 believe. Not to the extent of 182*6 inches, tliough. Anyway ”, I 
added, unsympathetically, ” you shouldn’t go camping out in Scotland when 
the Polar Front is up to its tricks.” 

Elizabeth made a face. ” You were expecting an anticyclone when J 
asked you foi a forecast before I lelt ”, she said, with spirit. 

” Uin . . . w^as I ? ” 1 returned to the atlas hastily. ” Well, let’s get back 

to Australia. Have a look at the rainfall column in the tables of climatological 
data for Australian capital cities. Sydney takes chief place, with a normal 
rainfall of 46*59 inches, followed by Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart, 
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Canberra and Adelaide, in that order. Adelaide is the driest, with 21-18 inches. 
Over here, Kew Observatory measures 23-86 inches/’ 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA. AITSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES COMPARED WITH KEW. 
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“ iMgures arc confusing ”, said Elizabeth. “ Can’t you generalize a little ? ” 
“ Jt’s dang(T()iis to gcMieralize. Still, I .sup])ose you might say that a])prox- 
imately on(‘-third of th(‘ area ol the continent, prin('i]>ally in tlic eastern and 



Waves of low pressure* 

A frequent Australian synoptic situation in winter and spring. 

northern parts, enjoys an average annual rainfall of from 20-50 inches or more, 
while the remaining two-thirds average from 5 to 20 inches.” 

A door banged. Tlie gas fire shuddered. Elizabeth said : 
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“ So the northern parts of Australia get much of their rain from tropical 
rainstorms during the warmer half of the year, from November to March. 
What about deep depressions—don’t they have them in Australia ? ” 

Most decidedly they do ! In South-Eastern Australia deep depressions 
occur at any time of the year, but only a moderate proportion are accompanied 
by severe weather. Even in the late autumn and winter months the great 
anticyclones give fairly frequent interruptions to the sequence of true wintry 
weather. However, it is during the winter months—June to August—^that 
the depressions come into their own, at least over Southern Australia and 
Tasmania. They’re the chief factor in wheat-growing, incidentally. They 
move from roughly WNW. to ESE; or SE. compare that with the general 
WSW.—^ENE. track of depressions across our own country. The Australian 



depressions look just like the northern hemisphere ones on a synoptic chart, 
and they have the same cloud and weather sequence, but they're upside clown 
as it were. V-shaped depressions become A-shaped in the southern hemisphere, 
rather like this ..." I sketched one on a piece of paper. "A trough of low 
pressure resembles one of our ridges of high pressure in shape. It s a bit 
confusing at first. The warm wave which provides the warm sector of the 
Australian depression comes from the north, not the south, and southerly or 
south-westerly winds from the Antarctic sweep in behind the cold front, giving 
showery conditions after the style of our unstable polar-air northwesters. 
With a particularly sharp temperature contrast between the warm and cold air 
masses, violent squalls, thunderstorms, and heavy rain develop along the 
cold front as it progresses eastward across Australia. In the summer half of 
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the year the New South Wales coast is sometimes affected by such phenomena, 
and the name '' Southerly Buster ** is given to the southerly change as it moves 
eastward along the coast/' 

Elizabeth looked at the sketch critically. 

Does it ever snow ? *’ 

Occasionally. Light snow has been known to fall as far north as 31^^ S., 
in New South Wales particularly. The Australian Alps have a snow-cover 
for several months during the winter. The southern shores of the continent 
receive a lot of hail, too—the heaviest hailstorms occur in summer, and the 
stones sometimes exceed the size of a hen’s egg. A ])articularly heavy hailstorm 
occurred at Charleville on November 23, 1047 : the wind reached 66 m.p.h., 
and pieces of hail picked up at random measured over five inches in circum- 



Thunderstorms and fnniucnt showeis on windward coasts, snow on eastern highlands. 

ference. All glass windows facing north-west, west, and south-west were 
shattered, and all wooden and canvas blinds with the same aspect were torn 
and broken. Some iron roofs were perforated, and all were badly buckled and 
torn away from their nails. Twenty-four people suffered bruises from hail, 
and some received cuts from breaking glass. Every garden and orchard in the 
area was completely destroyed, and thousands of head of poultry were killed, 
as well as some dogs and cats. The town council estimated the damage at 
150,000. No joke getting caught in an Australian hail shower ! " 

I expect the insurance companies have a bad time ", said Elizabeth, 
" after such a storm. How about tropical cyclones—^willy-willies, don’t they 
call them ? " 
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'' Um ... yes. They occur chiefly on the NW. coast of Australia from Nov¬ 
ember to April: the NW. Monsoon period. They seem to originate in the 
ocean in the vicinity of the Cambridge Gulf, and they move in a south-westerly 
direction, intensifying as they go, rather like the typhoons of the China Seas. 
Onslow sometimes suffers from these storms, which cause great havoc amongst 
the pearl fishers. After leaving the NW. coast, the storms either travel south¬ 
ward, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight, bringing torrential 
rain to some inland regions of the Northern Territory: as much as 29*41 
inches have been recorded at Whim Creek in 24 hours. In the late summer and 



(^ Australian rainfall—season.al distribution 

early autumn, tropical cyclones of equal severity are experienced on the 
Queensland coast - they are born in the Coral Sea, and move in from the NE. 
and recurve to the SK. towards New Caledonia. Heavy floods and serious 
damage sometimes accompany these visitations."' 

Elizabeth closed the atlas and picked up the cups. 

“ 1 think Ed rather put up with our deep depressions ", she said, turning to 
the door. I looked through the streaming window at the ragged fractostratus 
scudding over the chimney-pots, and my mind was far away. 

" Such phenomena are only exceptional items in the great catalogue of 
Australian weather, and it would be wrong to take them as typical of the 
general climate. It isn’t all southerly busters and cyclones and rain, you know. 
You should see the surf at Bondi Beach, and the Blue Mountains in summer, 
the Perth regatta, and the corals of the Barrier Reef. Hot dry sands, sparkling 
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seas, creamy foam . . . 

Elizabeth's eyes danced mischievously. 

“ Maybe you ought to open a travel agency ”, she said. 
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A DAY IN AN OCEAN WEATHER SHIP 

By (’aj)tain A. W. Ford 

Weather Ship Jig, Weather Ship Jig, this is Swiss Air Item, how do you 
liear me ‘i 

" ({ood (‘vening Swiss Air ftiiin. you ar(‘ eoining in strength five.” 

(Joo<l evening Weather Ship Jig, ! hear you th^e by live. My position 
at 2210 zebra 53 20 North, 17 50 West. 1 tly at 9,(MK) feet. I left Shannon 
Airport at 2005. estimate (lander. Newdoimdland at 0720, (JC)urse 300 degrees, 
true air sjieed of 155 knots, (-an you give me a radar fix please ^ ” 

‘‘ Swiss Air Itt in from Jig. You bear from rue by radar, 180 degrecss, 
KM),(MM) yards at 2220 zebra. Our ])osition is 3 miles 2H0 degrees from station 
Jig. 11ie wind at O.iHM) feet from an observation taken at 2,000 zebra, 345 
degrees. 45 knots, temperature 41 degiws Fahrenheit, freezing level 14,000 feet. 
Our beacon is on for >ou. Please stand by for a further radar fix. Over.” 

J'hn'e hundred and sixty-tive days a year and twenty-four hours in every 
one of those days. I wonder if the “ man in the street ” realizes the ejiormous 
amount of work that is (tarried out in a wc‘ather shi}) during each of those 
tw'enty-four hours, so that a Swiss aircraft can have the latest available 
information to help him on his way and that we can contribute our (piota to 
the wwld-wide meteorological network. 

To maintain a twTmty-four hour service, the ship’s company of fifty-two 
must necessarily b(* divided into three watches, which means that there is 
always a duty watch of one bridge officer and three seamen, one engineer 
officer and tw^o stokers, two telegraphists and a radio/radar mechanic, and a 
meteorological officer assisted by two observers. 

Primarily we are on station in the Atlantic to observe the weather, the 
result of our observations being passed to Dunstable. These observations 
together with hundreds more are plotted, the result b(‘ing a com})rehensive 
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weather maj). Surface observations, wind, barometric pi^ssure, temperature, 
humidity, cloud formations and the state of the sea, are observed every three 
hours. The upi)er air is observed at six-hourly intervals by sending aloft a 
radio-sonde balloon, from which we can find the barometric pressure, humidity 
and temperature at any altitude. By tracking the balloon, from which a 
radar target is susi)ende(l, the direction and speed of the wind can be measured. 
The meteorological staff have a busy time : no sooner is one observation com¬ 
pleted than preparations are being made for the next. Tn between times, 
experiments are carried out with new or improved instruments. 

In addition to our meteorological function, a twenty-four hour service to 
transatlantic aircraft is provided, a service which is becoming increasingly 
popular as the months pass by. This service consists of a medium-frequency 
radio beacon which transmits our call sign for six minutes every twenty min¬ 
utes, a radar fix upon request, providing of course that the aircraft is within 
range, the latest available meteorological information for the height at which 
the aircraft is flying and the corrected surface pressure in order that the pilot 
can check his altimeter. As soon as the upper air data are available, they arcj 
passed to the navigation bridge and posted on the aircraft-control table. 
The duty officer handles aircraft by radio telephone. From the aircraft- 
control table the officer can spe*ak to the aircraft, ]>lot the ])osition, (*ourse and 
speed of the aircraft, dire<;t the radar with the intercommunication Imid- 
.speaker and contact various parts of the ship by eight telephones. 

When the aircraft ‘ comes up ’ on the R/T the radar begins its searcdi, 
while the duty officer logs the aircraft’s flight plan and ' passes ' the uyjper 
wind for the altitude of the aircraft. Jf the aircraft is within the rang(^ of 
(he radar, sixty or seventy miles, a ‘ fix ' is passed and further fixes are sent 
until the aircraft is our of range. 

One of two aircraft on the air at the same time ])resent little difliculty, 
but we have had as many as six. Then the fun begins. Of (course they have 
to take their place in the epieue, but each invariably wants a radar fix. Hy 
plotting each aircraft they are soon sorted ont, and eacli ree^eives the correct 
fix. If there is any doubt, the aircraft is requested to pass the beaiing of our 
beacon and the reciprocal of the bearing is checked against the correct radar 
bearing. 

To give some idea of the ever-inci’easing popularity of this service, a 
quick glance over the past year will not be amiss. During the first three 
voyages when we were settling down and getting organized, serving our 
apprenticeship as it were, little was heard of passing aircraft, a matter of a 
dozen or so being contacted each voyage. The fourth voyage, in March 1948, 
saw an increase in contacts, the net total being forty seven aircraft of divers 
nationalities. In April, during the same period of twenty-one days, the period 
we remain on station, the number increased to one hundred and two. A 
month later saw a further increa^, a total of one hundred and eighty-eight 
aircraft being logged. During the seventh voyage, in July 1948, the previous 
record of one hundred and eighty-eight was passed after having spent only 
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thirteen and a half days on station, tlu* total at the end of tlie twenty-one 
ilays reaching the huge total of throe hundred and one aircraft. One feels 
that the white masthead lights common to all ships should be replaced by the 
green, amber and red traffic lights. 

We are naturally very friendly with these aircrews : we soon get to know 
each other. Last winter I had the pleasure of enttirtaiiiing a group of Scandi¬ 
navian airmen from Prestwic^k airport; over the odd noggin one of the pilots 
told me how much extra confidence it gav^e the aircrews to feel that we were 
there. This is very understandable—the Atlantic is a long stretch of water ! 

This service to aircraft is a really good thing, not only from the point of 
view of the aircraft, but also from our own. It really kf^ps us on our toes, 
and it’s a lot of fun working these transatlantic ’planes, American, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, Swiss, French, Belgian and Canadian, in addition to our own 
B.O.A.C. They are very appreciative of the service. It makes ns feel as if 
we would like to do more. 

The radar is one of the means by whk^h the aircraft obtains a position, 
but there are times when the range of the radar is very limited. On the 
evening of the July Ifi, 194S, an evening of continuous drizzle and heavy 
nimbo-stratils cloud, the radar had the greatest difficulty in penetrating the 
atmosphere. The cloud ‘ clutter * w^as exceptionally heavy which made it very 
difficult t>() distinguish an aircraft echo on the radar display unit. Even after 
an e(;ho had bex^n located the maximum range was reduced by some 25%. It 
was noticeable in the early hours of the following morning, when the ‘ front ’ 
had ])assed through and the nimbo-stratus had given way to stratus and 
fracto-stratus, that the radar was once again giving maximum ranges. 

act as a beacon and enable aircraft to take bearings with confidence, 
the ship must kec]) (dose to station , accurate navigation therefore is of para¬ 
mount importance. Astronomical fixes of the sun, moon and stars are obtained 
whenever jM)ssible, hnt on occasions, days pass without a glimpse of clear sky. 
'The longest we have been without celestial observations is three days, three 
days with continued southerly weather. In July 194S, with continued anti- 
<*\T‘loni(* conditions, sun sights were obtained four times daily but stars were 
only visible one night in fourteen. However, the state of the sky does Tiot 
prevent us obtaining a goo<l position, as we arc fitted with Ix)ran, an electronic 
aid to navigation, which provides a position within a couple of miles. This, 
together with the aid of Consol, another electronic aid at our disposal, makes 
station keeping very simple. The^se aids are checked against astronomical 
fixes, the results being sent to the Ministry of lVans]X)rt who aix' conducting a 
research into electronic aids to navigation. 

As a further service to transatlantic aircraft, the ocean weather ship is 
fitted with the very best of equipment for air/sea rescue. This equipment 
would be of little use without trained personnel, so training in this branch of 
the service is taken very seriously and is part of the established routine. 
Frequent exercises are carried out with shore-based aircraft of the Royal Air 
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Force. In addition to the valuable training these exercises provide, the R.A.F. 
drop newspapers and personal mail for the ship’s company, a practice which 
adds zest to the entire operation. 

Finally we do a little fishing for the ^Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
To and from station we tow a recorder which collects plankton, minute organ¬ 
isms on which fish feed. When on station a silk net is suspended over the side. 
The plankton is bottled and sent to the laboratory of the Ministrj^ when we 
return to the base at Greenock. 

All this adds up to a very busy day, the engineers keeping the engines in 
first class condition, the radio/radar mechanics maintaining the enormous 
radio installation and the radar, the radio telegraphists keeping in touch with 
the outside world, the meteorologists observing the weather, the crew keeping 
the ship spotless, balloons going up, aircraft coming in it is a small wonder 
that the social hours in the evening mean so much. In the officer’s smoke 
room a couple of bridge schools are usually under way. F’ward the i)etty 
officers and the crew each have their own recreation room, with a dart board, 
games and a library. But the best of all, the piece (ie resiataytee, is our cinema. 
A complete programme consisting of a full-length feature and a short is shown 
each week at three different times, to enable all watchkeepers to see it. The 
radio broadcasts throughout the ship keep each of us in touch with the outside 
world. 

The twenty-one days are very busy days, and we are indeed very ready 
for some leave when we arrive back at the Great Harbour, Greenock. 

Erratum 

Weather, January 1949, page 0, line 27; for defined by equation (fi.fi), 
read suggested by the inequality (5.4). 
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METEOROLOGY AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


Captain J. W. Josselyn, D.S.C., R.N. (Ret’d), lately Director of the Naval 
Meteorological Service, gave a lecture at the Royal Society of Arts on 
January 11, 1949 on “Weather Forecasting at Sea.” 

He began by pointing out that the technique of forecasting the weather at 
sea differed from that employed ashore for two fundamental reasons. Firstly, 
the amount of data available to the forecaster affoat was, in general, very 
limited. Secondly the requirements at sea were much simpler than those 
ashore. Cloud height, icing index and freezing level were of no importance to 
those in ships ; the important factors were wind and visibility. High winds 
raised heavy seas which inflicted damage and upset time schedules. Fog 
caused loss of time and created danger of collision, especially in pilotage 
waters. Precipitation was important only inasmuch as it reduced visibility. 

The forecasting of wind in middle latitudes implied estimating the move¬ 
ment and development of depressions. The le(;turer gave a simple account of 
polar-front theory, the mechanism of pressure change and their application. 
He stressed the value of upper-air data and showed a rough method of 
(estimating the pressure pattern aloft, based on the assumption of a standard 
lapse rate of temjKU-aturc. 

Turning to the subject of tropical storms Captain Josselyn stressed th^ 
scarcity of observations in their immediate neighbourhood as ('aptains naturally 
took avoiding action at the first sign of trouble. A swell, increasing with time, 
was often a usefful prognostic in the absence of more direct data. Forecasting 
rules were based on the general ex|ierience that these storms drifted in the 
(‘astcrly winds on the (‘([uatorial side of the semi-jxnmianent high ptessure 
areas of low latitudes and eventually curviHi polewards They might then 
become transformed into the depressions of temperate latitudes. The loctuiYT 
illustrated an example in which the use* of up|Kn’-air data was held h) be of vital 
significance to th<^ successful foreca.sting of the unusual track follow'e^l by the 
storm. 

Mentioning the occasional <x*eurrence of stiong winds at the |X‘rimeter 
of anticyclones, (Viptain ♦losselyn citod the historic occasion in June 1944 when, 
on the Nonnandy b('ache.s, they wc^re .strong enough to imperil tlu^ success of 
landing ofierations. 

The formation and (X‘currencc of fog was briefly discussed. There w^ere 
thn^e ty|X^s of f<^g, advection fog formed by wann air blowing over a cool sea ; 
radiation fog, forming over land and drifting out to sea ; fog due to mixing 
between two air masses. This latter tvj>e of fog was rare : in fact (Japtain 
Josselyn remarked that in his long experience at sea he had only met with it 
twdee, once off the coast of Scotland and once in the Red Sea. 

Captain L. (1. Carbett, C.B.E,, R.N, thanked the lecturer on behalf 
of the meeting. 



THE WEATHER OF JANUARY 1949 

MILD AND DRY 

Other than in West Scotland the month was remarkably dry, parts of 
Southern England recording less than one half of the normal (e.g., Falmouth 
had only 32mm. while the average is 107). Apart from a short cold spell from 
3rd to 5th when some maximum temperatures in Scotland did not rise above 
freezing point, the weather was mostly mild, especially during the middle of 
the month when minimum temperatures above 45® were common. 

The month opened with an exceptionally low pressure over Ireland which 
moved eastward, 950 mb. being recorded at Holyhead. North-westerly gales 
were blowing for 1,500 miles or more to the westward of this depression but 
winds wei'e not as strong as might have been expected to the south-eastward 
because pressure was low over Central and Western Euroj)e. The extremely 
unstable air behind this system together with the relatively high sea temperature 
in the Channel contributed to widespread thunder and lightning off the South 
Coast and other manifestations of instability (see p. 52), A cold air mass 
covered the British Isles for the next three days and temperatures were 
especially low in Scotland, Dyce (Aberdeen) recording minima of 18®F. on 4th 
and 13®F. on 5th and maxima of 32®F. and 30®F. on 3rd and 4th respectively.- 

By 6th a westerly type was established and milder weather was resumed 
until 8th when there was a severe north-west gale over Scotland and northern 
England followed by low temperatures on 9th. For the next fortnight 
pressure was high to the 80 uth-we*st of the British Isles and a westerly type 
prevailed with rain at times in the north-west though mostly dry elsewhere. 

On 24th an anticyclone was established over central Europe and a southerly 
type became general. Fog became incT*easingly widespread in much of 
England and Wales and jwsisted locally all day : in parts of London for 
example it was particularly thick on 28th and 29th. Temperatures werc^ 
fairly low all day in the foggy areas, but exceeded 5(1®F. by day in the west 
On 30th another anticyclone moved eastward over Ireland from the Atlantic ; 
weather over England was rather cold and cloudy while Northern Scotland 
experienced a gale due to a deepening depression over Southern Norway. On 
31st there was scarcely any sunshine and slight rain over much of the country 
associated with a wave moving south-eastward over the North Sea, despite 
an anticyclone centred over south-western districts and a pressun^ of over 
1032mb. from Lands End to John o’ Groats. 


TEMPKKATURK (®F.) RAIN (mm.)* SUNSHINE (hr.) 

mmm, ■ n ■■ >■■■■■ . . ^ ^ n n i i, , ,, . .. 11 i.pn n i. i 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 

Month 

i, months 

JJiff. 

from 

Av. 

La.st 12 
mouths 

Kew Obey. 

45-2 

37*5 

53 

28 

23 

-27 

478 

55 

+ 11 

1547 

Gorleston 

44-3 

36*8 

52 

30 

31 

- 13 

479 

76 

4-20 

1711 

Bimiinf^ham 43*2 

36*0 

51 

30 

35 

— 16 

774 

44 

0 

1373 

Falmouth 

47-7 

39*9 

t65 

t36 

32 

- 75 

878 

83 

+23 

1713 

Valentia 

49 0 

42*3 

55 

32 

89 

—65 

1326 

55 

+ 11 

1259 

Aldergrove 

43-3 

35.4 

52 

25 

63 

— 17 

819 

33 

^ 9 

1299 

Holyhead 

46-4 

41-6 

52 

29 

61 

- 13 

732 

39 

—12 

1547 

Tynemouth 

44-1 

37 3 

54 

27 

22 

-10 

540 




Renfrew 

430 

35*3 

53 

17 

118 

+ 33 

1296 

25 

— 9 

1214 

Aberdeen 

43*0 

360 

66 

13 

49 

—10 

778 

75 

+ 23 

1458 

Stornoway 

44*6 

37*8 

51 

19 

154 

+ 7 

1267 

21 

- 6 

1224 

♦ 25 mm.- 

1 inch (approx.) 
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BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 

Moteorolofical balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru- 
ment$» providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark II B, a 4 ' 6* corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL 111 
to ranges of 60,000'-70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000-60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can be 
obtained. 

INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specielietf In Rader Reflectors. 
Contractors to the Meteorological 
Office. 

III. Temple Chembera, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C.4. 

Telephone: Cables: 

C,ntr.l{J’« Chemring. London. 


RELEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
U.S.A.N.R.L. 
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EDITORIAL 

Climatologists and synoptic meteorologists alike will find much of value 
in the report on page 71 of a lecture by Professor C. G. Rossby on the circulation 
patterns of the atmosphere. Tlic vision of new horizons in climatology inspired 
by this article may arouse interest in the subjo<it among synoptic meteorologists 
who have hitherto been somewhat reluctant to exploit climatological techniques. 
Perhaps one reason for this reluctance is tliat meteorology is still regarded as a 
child of physics and that most synoptic meteorologists are not trained in the 
statistical procedure necessary for the study of an observational rather than an 
exact science. This is one of the themes discussed in a paper by E. Rosini, 
reviewed on page 80. 

It must lie admiti/cd that much in climatology appears trivial and academic. 
< ’urrent methods are not always well adapted to provide the type of information 
required by the forecaster, the industrialist, the engineer and other potential 
users. This can be remedied by the application of more advanced statistical 
techniques and by the adoption of the spirit and method of operational research. 
Dr. (^. E. 1^. Brooks, whose life and work are described in this issue, is in the 
forefront of the movement to promote the use of statistical methods iu 
meteorology. 

The rapid collection of upper-air data is providing a new and immense 
field, and this latest branch of climatology will benefit the synojitic 
meteorologist. Already, the need for climatological techniques is being felt 
in upper-air work. Glimatology may be regarded, in this connexion, as the 
systematic and scientific method of benefitting by exjierience, replacing the 
hazy and ill-expressible experience of the individual. 

It is sometimes remarked that mathematicians turn to the study of 
philosophy in their old age ; can we hope that synoptics meteorologists will one 
day turn to the study of climatology 1 

m 




WEATHER SENSE OF BARTiMAEUS 

By William Grubb 

You have often met us on the road in all weathers cautiously threading 
our way among our unseen fellows, our bodies taut and our ears strained to 
catch sounds that will guide us in the invisible maze, but what you think on 
these occasions is anybody’s guess. However, your spontaneous and unfailing 
help are in marked contrast to that fickle jade, the English climate, which is 
often more of a hindrance than a help as we go about our daily adventure. 
Yon may wonder how we find our way at all. The answer is by feeling, hearing, 
sometimes by smelling—when our path takes us past a brewery, for example— 
and above all by memory. When I arrive in a new district I soon learn to go 
i)y myself to such important places as the Post Office, the tobacconist’s and of 
course the “ local ” ; I count the number of openings, discover which way to 
turn at the corner and locate by painful experience the awkwardly placed lamp- 
post or pillar-box. 

Like you (I imagine) our moods are rarely uncoloured by the weather when 
we are actually outside, but often its influence is insignificant. Cold tends to 
make us serious and, if thin blooded, miserable. Great heat of course breeds 
idleness, consequently gloom and a low moral threshold. But in either case 
intellectual or social counter-stimuli can easily triumph. 

T think that we must be less affected by the weather than others when 
indoors, not that we are totally insulated ; strong sunshine coming through a 
window or the sound of wind and rain outside makes us, with others, respectively 
very discontented or contented to be where we are. For us there is no looking 
at the weather through the bedroom window first thing in the morning—^which 
often reduces the temjjerature of a sighted person to zero ! I often chuckle 
when it comes to reading in bed on a cold night; while my seeing friends are 
trying all kinds of dodges to keep their fingers warm while holding the book 
and turning the pages, I have my Braille volume snugly under the blankets ! 

Cur chief enemy among the elements is snow, in which all sound is muffled 
and indefinite, and all irregularities in the surface are filled in. As our feet 
are as sensitive as our hands, we miss the familiar curves, hollows and edges, 
which are our usual guides to our destination, and we sometimes find ourselves 
ankle deep in the snow, having missed the kerb. 

As for the rain, a good heavy shower can be a real friend to the blind as it 
<*Jears the pavement of such obstructions as gossiping groups, prams, tricycles 
—not to mention queues ! We can then swing along more confidently, thotigh 
not seeing the puddles we often return home with wet feet. 

The wind can be either a help or a hindrance ; a following wind seems to 
cjarry the sound away from us, while a head wind brings the sounds clearly to 
our ears. In a light breeze we can sense when we are passing an entrance, 
an open space or coming to a street comer by the associated changes in the 
flow of the air. In a gale, however,' as in the snow, we have a sense of being 
completely lost and isolated. 

There is one wealhej- condition in which we are in our element; I refer 
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to a typical London pea^soup fog, in which the blind become the leaders of the 
blind and we are sometimes privileged to lead our fellow travellers safely to 
their street and even to their own doorstep. 

In the keen clear air of a winter day we are especially happy* for all sounds 
are crystal clear and their direction unmistakeable. But, as I said at the 
beginning of these imperfect notes, the ready and cheerful help of the countless 
Oood Samaritans all over the country makes victory over blindness possible 
and enables us to triumph completely over the weather. 


METEOROLOGY AT THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 

SOCIETY 

Many meteorologists, at the invitation of the Royal Geographical Society, 
had the pleasure of hearing Professor C. G. Rossby lecture on Monday, 
January 24. His subject, Circulation patterns of the free atmosphere and their 
climatic application^ proved of absorbing interest to both meteorologists and 
geographers. 

Professor Rossby began by referring to a recent study by Willett of the 
circulation of the atmosphere in relation to climatic fluctuations. Tills study 
had led to the conclusion that the climatic changes of post-glacial times, as 
well as short-term variations, could be explained in terms of the contraction 
or expansion of the polar vortex of westerly winds aloft. An expansion, for 
example, led to a displacement of the climatic belts towards the south and an 
increase of the N-S wind components in the atmosphere. The immediate 
problem, therefore, was the exploration of the circulation patterns of the free 
atmosphere. Professor Rossby’s own studies of atmospheric flow pattenw 
ha<i emerged from an investigation into the occurrence of drought. He 
i*<"marked that this investigation had been undertaken on tl)e strict under¬ 
standing that there would be no “ cure ’’ ! 

In any study of the general circulation there were two lines of attack 
available for eliminating the small-scale perturbations that masked the broader 
j)attem ; in other words, of Altering out the circulation patterns. On the one 
hand there was the statistical method which involved the construction of 
mean charts covering a period long enough to ensure the elimination of the 
transitory depressions ; on the other hand there was the hydrodynamic filtering 
method which consisted of the use of upper air charts. These charts showed 
intrinsically simpler patterns than the surface synoptic charts and were ideal 
for the study of circulation patterns. Unfortunately, at the time the study of 
the general circulation was started it was not possible to construct upper«air 
charts in the requisite detail and the statistical filtering method had perforce 
to be adopted. Mean charts were drawn, as a routine, for periods of either five 
or seven days, using Northern Hemisphere circumpolar charts--of a similar 
type to the familiar Daily Weather Beport* These charts showed a large-scale 
pattern from which the individual depressions of the surface synoptic charts 
had been smoothed away. 
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The Btucly of a large number of charts led to the concept of the zonal 
index. It was found that some charts showed a very strongly developed polar 
vortex of westerly winds. At these periods maritime influence on the American 
and European continents was at a maximum. Winter temperatures in W. 
America and NW. Europe were higher than normal, and so was the rainfall. 
The term high zonal index was coined to denote this atmospheric state of an 
intense polar vortex with its associated temperature and rainfall anomalies. 
Other charts showed the zonal circulation broken up or blocked by large-scale 
highs and lows. The westerly winds were much less in evidence and strongly 
developed northerly and southerly currents were found. On these charts the 
Siberian high in winter was displaced well to the west of its normal position 
and negative temperature and rainfall anomalies were evident in NW. Europe 
in winter. The term loio zonal index was applied to a pattern of this type. 
T'hese two types represented extremes between which the state of the atmos¬ 
pheric circulation fluctuated. It was found possible to use these charts to 
deduce in a general way the flow pattern aloft and for these general patterns 
Professor Kossby had derived, from theoretical considerations, a simple 
i clationship between the strength of the zonal wind, the speed of the wave and 
the wavelength of the sinusoidal pattern. In the last stages of the war,, when 
more upper air data became available, it became possible to use the more 
direct method of hydrodynamic filtering. The results fully confirmed the 
deductions derived from the statistical method. 

Professor llossby then mentioned that he had just been reading an account 
of a discussion on the application of meteorology to aerial navigation and had 
been amazed at the omission of any reference to the exceedingly strong winds 
that were found in narrow zones over the North Atlantic. Dr. Palm^n had 
studied the distribution of wind and temperature in cross sections of the atmos¬ 
phere taken along a line running approximately north to south through the 
eastern U,S.A. These cross sections showed the enormous concentration of 
the westerly wind component in a narrow jet, with maximum speeds up to 150 
metres/sec. 

Professor Kossby then went on to talk of the instability of the long waves 
in the Westerlies. By means of synoptic charts he showed how on some 
occasions depression after depression followed the same track conditioned by 
the wave pattern aloft and then a change took place and the process broke down. 
It was as if the individual depressions were trucks travelling on railway tracks 
one after the other; this continued until someone (;ame along and pulled up 
the tracks. This instability led to the cutting off of cold lows and a re-establish- 
ment of the zonal current further to the north. The importance of circulation 
patterns for climatology was admirably illustrated by a slide showing 
how the distribution of rainfall over NW. Europe was related to the flow 
pattern aloft. 

The application to climatology of the results of the study of the circulation 
patterns of the atmosphere rested on the assumption of the basic similarity 
of the fluctuations of tlie zonal index irrespective of the time scale. Valuable 
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information on long-term fluctuations might tlierefore be obtained from the 
st\jdy of short-term fluctuations. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir Nelson Johnson asked if there were 
any indications which might be of assistance in forecasting the position of the 
jet streams. Piofessor Rossby thought that it was usually possible to indicate 
the general area but not the precise location of a jet stream ; sometimes there 
were several jet streams. The important point to be brought home to all 
navigators was the m^n-linemity of the wind field. 

Mr. E. Gold said that many of the problems discussed by Professor Rossby 
had been in mind for many years but had never been propounded in such a 
definite fashion. He thought that the only hope of forecasting jet streams was 
on the basis of temperature distribution. In the new conception of climate, 
average values of the different elements were no longer sufficient; we now 
needed climates of the different circulation patterns. He had found the lectiu*e 
most stimulating—much more so than the alcoholic stimulants available at 
the present time ! 

Professor Gordon Manley remarked that the lecturer had reminded us 
that the present is the key to the past. During his own investigations into the 
instrumental records of temperature over the past 200 years, he had concluded 
that the range of variations was of the same order as that in the post-glacial 
period. He wondered if prolonged periods had occurred when the zonal index 
was consistently high or low. Professor Rossby replied that he regarded the 
zonal index as fluctuating between two extremes, but that there were sonw*. 
jK^riods uJien it had bmi predominately high and vice versa. 

Ill replying to Dr. P. R. Crow, the lecturer said that he had no detailed 
knowledge of the statistics whi(’h showed that in the Denmark Strait and 
Iceland area the tracks of depressions were further south in summer tlian in 
winter, but he thought that the general explanation must he that there was a 
greater possibility of a low circulation index during the winter. 

Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina stressed the importance of regional geographical 
features, which must play a part in dett‘nniiiing or modifying the circulation 
jiatterns. In expressing agreement, Professor Rossby confessed that he had 
not mentioned a serious weakness in the theory of the long waves—^whence did 
they derive their energy ? It was possibly here that the surface came into the 
picture. He also agreed with Mr. H. H, Lamb who suggested that there might 
be a geographical infiuence on the location of the cutting off of cold lows ; it 
seemed that the geographical control became effective through resonance. 

The Chairman, Professor S. W. Wooldridge, thanked Professor Rossby 
for a very memorable lecture. He himself preferred to contemplate the 
aesthetic beauty of the 500 millibar patterns even if it were eventually found 
necessary to bring them down to earth ! He was convinced that the secrets 
of the atmospheric circulation were to be found in the upper air in the same 
way that the explanation of surface foims was to be found below the surface. 

T.H.K. 
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STORM WARNINGS FROM WAVES AND 
MICROSEISMS 

By G. E. R. Deacon, F.R.S. 

Royal Naval Scientific Service 

Everyone who has to do with the sea and with ships knows something 
about waves, but it is remarkable how few attempts have been made to obtain 
precise information. Tribute must be paid to the work of the many eminent 
mathematicians and to the careful notes of seafarers of all times, but there is 
a wide gap between the mathematical theory and ships’ observations and 
many questions about the generation and propagation of waves cannot be 
answered. The need for accurate information during the war did a good deal 
to stimulate research by modern physical methods and some notable advances 
have been made. The first was the development of recording apparatus, and 
except for the cost of laying submarine cable there is now no difficulty in 
recording waves by instniments laid in exposed positions a mile or more from 
the coast. 


WAVES 

It can be argued from hydrodynamical theory that wave-trains from 
different parts of the same storm, or from different storms, travel indej^enclently 
after they leave the storm area and that each storm should contribute its own 
wave-band to the mixture of waves recorded at any point in the path of the 
waves. If continuous wave-recordings are made at a time when the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions arc fairly simple it should be possible to differentiate between 
local waves and the swell from a distant storm. Attempts to separates such 
wave-bands were made by plotting histograms to show the frequency distribu¬ 
tion of wave-periods in successive records, measuring the time-intervals from 
crest to crest on the records to obtain the wave-periods. Such attempts 
usually failed because the swell was obscured by shorter, higher waves, and it 
was soon realized that a sufficiently detailed separation of the wave-bands 
would require an analysing machine which measured the amplitude of every 
wave-length that might be present. 

Such a machine was made (Barber and others 1946) and the comparison of 
wave-spectra from the north coast of Cornwall with ♦Jie relevant meteorological 
charts of the Atlantic Ocean gave results in agreement with theory. The 
waves in a storm, and the swell leaving it, proved to be a mixture of all wave¬ 
lengths up to a maximum that depended on the greatest wind-strength, and 
by comparing the measured times at which these component wave-trains begin 
and cease to arrive at the Cornish coast with the times, estimated from 
meteorological charts, at which they began and ceased to be generated in a 
distant storm, it was shown that the component wave-trains travel independ¬ 
ently with the theoretical velocities appropriate to their periods (Barber and 
Ursell 1948). These velocities are the group-velocities ” which in deep 
water are half the velocities at which single waves might be seen to travel for 
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a limited dietance, the essentiai reason for the half value being that only half 
the wave-energy advances with the wave-form ; the leading waves in a group 
gradually disappear as the group advances and new waves develop in the rear. 

The group velocity is proportional to the wave-length and period, and 
expressed in knots its value in deep water is approximately 1^ times the wave- 
period in seconds. The short waves generated at the beginning of a storm are 
overtaken and outdistanced by the longer waves generated when the storm is 
at its height, and the separation between them increases with distance .The 
hrst indication of the swell in the wave-spectra at a distant observation point 
is the appearance of a narrow band of swell at the long-period end of the 
spectrum ; in successive spectra this band moves towards the short-period and 
becomes broader. Knowing the group velocities and the measured times 
at which the consecutive wave-periods cease to arrive, the distance of the 
generating area from the recording station can be calculated. With the help 
of such a technique bands of swell appearing in wave-spectra on the Cornish 
coast have been traced to storms in every part of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and sometimes to storms in the high latitudes of the South Atlantic Ocean. 



f RCQUCNCY ANALYSIS OF WAV£ RECORO 
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JCNX or WAVE reMoo m scoonoa 


1. A 5-mmuie saiupie of wave record. The wave spectrum obtained by submitting 
a full 20 minutes of this recording to frequenc*y analysis is shown underneath. 

On a number of occasions swell from a storm in 50*^S. has persisted for 6 days 
on the Cornish coast, making its first appearance a week after it left the Southern 
< >cean. 

The certainty, with whuih a particular wave-band can now be traced to 
its origin, allows coastal 'waves to be used to study the processes of wave- 
generation in distant storms, if the geostrophic wind-speed in the strongest 
part of the storm is U knots, the longest swell-period has been found to be 
approximately U/3 seconds, and using this empirical relation the longest 
I'ecorded wave-period can be used to estimate the greatest wind speed in a 
distant storm ; in addition, the decrease in wave-period in successive spectra 
can be used to calculate the distance of the storm. The information will be 
several days old by the time the waves reach the recording station, and it 
can have no immediate application in the northern hemisphere where there are 
plenty of meteorological observations, but it may be useful in countries where 
the weather is influenced by storms from which no observations aire obtained 
because they travel across empty stretches of ocean. The detection of the 
first long swell while it is not more than a few inches higli may seive as a useful 
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warning of the high swell that will arrive within the next 24 hours, and such 
detection will usually be possible about 12 hours before the rising height of the 
swell among the local waves makes it perceptible to the eye. Such warning 
would be useful in an exposed anchorage and at an advanced base for flying- 
boats. Some mdication must usually be obtained of the distance of the storm, 
because the first swell from a storm at a very great distance, like the Southern 
Ocean swell on the coast of Cornwall, is not followed by much higher swell 
There are many outstanding problems the recording and analysing 



Fig. 2. A section of a typical seismogram showing approximately the first 8 minutes 
of each hour’s trace on one day. The micriseismic activity increases 
throughout the day. Each trace is interrupted at 1-minute intervals. 

techniques are being simplified, the changes in swell as it passes through tidal 
streams and into shallow soundings are being studied, and progress is being 
made towards a method of measuring the direction of any swell-component 
that appears in the wave-spectrum, 

MtOKOSBlSMS 

The new wave-studies have an important bearing on the possibility of 
using microseisms for detecting storms. It has been known for a long time 
that the 3 to 10 second oscillations which form a background, varying in 
amplitude from hour to hour and day to day, on seismograph records are 
related in some way to storms on the neighbouring ocean, and at some observat- 
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orit'H ail iiu;reaRe in the activity of the mitToweisms has been used as an indication 
of an ai)proaclung storm. Microseisms were first explained by the impact of 
waves against a steep, rocky coast; but later, because the strongest microseisms 
in the Bay of Bengal were recorded several hours before the storm reached the 
(!oast, it had to be assumed (Banerji 1935) that they could be generated in 
deep water and transmitted along the sea bed. A thorough study of the 
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Fir 'F Wav© and luicrosoisrn S{^‘rtra obtained bv submit ting siinult-aTieous wave 
rnc(f^ls from the coast of Oornwall and inKToscisniK rccoids from Kew 
to frequency analysis ( after Darbyhlnrc). 

microseisms produced by storms off the XT.R.A. Atlantic coast (Ramirez 1940) 
sliowed tliat the microscisnis could reach their peak and subside before the 
storm reacihed the coast. In this study earlier attempts to find the direction 
of the microseismic waves by measuring the time differences between the 
arrival of an identifiable wave at 3 stations a few miles apart, were improved, 
and the success that was ac;hieved persuaded the Aerological Branch of the 
U.S. Navy to set up several 3-instrument stations for tracking hurricanes. 
The results have been summarized by Gilmore (1940) ; he concludes that the 
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dominant microseiHms are produced while the storm is over deep water, and 
that the recordings afford a satisfactory method of tracking storms ; a major 
hurricane could be detected up to 2,000 miles. 

On the European side of the ocean the dominant microseisms seem to be 
produced in the coastal region. The fluctuations in microseismic activity at 
Kew ai'e sufficiently similai* to the lluctnations in wave-height on the Cornish 
coast to suggest that the passages of a cyclonic depression 1,(K)0 miles west of 
the British Islands has no obvious effect on the microseismic activity at Kew. 
It was argued, however, that the problem might be similar to that of detecting 
low swell in the presence of high waves, and an attempt was made, using the 
technique developed for w'ave-analysis, to detect microseisms from a distant 
source in the presence of largei* oscillations generated near the coast. l,^he 
chief reason for being optimistic about such a possibility was that comparisons 
between waves and microseisms between Cornwall and Kew, and at Casablanca 
(Bernhard 1941), give a clear indication that the periods of the microseisms 
are closely linked to those of the waves. 

'Hie discovery of such a relationship has led to a new theory to ex])lain 
the generation of microseisms. There has never been much doubt that the 
energy of microseisms is derived from the energy of a storm over the sea, and 
the mechanism by which the storm energy is transferred to the sea bed has 
genei’ally been associated with the wave activity produced by the storm. 
The transfer of energy cannot, however, be brought about by an ordinary 
train of waves because the j)ressure fluctuations telow a train of progressiv(‘ 
waves decrease exponentially with depth becoming negligible at d(5pths 
greater than a. few wave-lengths, and also because the lengths of sea-waves 
are small compared with those of microseisms so that pressure c^hanges below 
them would be very ineffective ; this objection also holds in respect to the 
transfer of energy from the waves to a rocky coast. 

Both objections are surmounted by the new theory which attrilniU^s tht‘ 
3 </0 19 second microseisms to the ;^rossuro fluctuations below standing waves 
which arise from interference between tw'o wave-trains travelling in opposite 
directions (Longuet-Higgins 1948). It was shown by a French engineei* 
(Miche 1944) that in standing waves there are second-order pressure variations 
of twice the wave-frequency which do not disappear at great depths ; they arc 
due to the changing vortical momentum of the water and produce fluctuations 
in the m(‘an pressme on the sea bottom. Exact standing wave#are not Jikely 
to occur, but it is only necessary that there should be groups of waves of the 
same period travelling in opposite directions and those can be expected to 
occur in a fast-moving depression, and in waves reflected from a steep coast. 
The amplitude of tlie compression waves at tlie bottom which depends on the 
product of the heights of the two wave-trains has been found to be sufficient 
to geiK'rate xnieroseisms of the observed amplitude. It has also been found 
that the effect for a given wave-fieight may be greater in deep water than in 
shallow because of the resonance of the water layer. 

The most striking result of the theory is that the microseismic periods 
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hIiouW be half the wave.periods : and if trainn of microaeisms, like trains of 
sea-waves, behave iiide[)endently, microseisma generated by waves of different 
periods should be distinguishable when the technique developed for wave- 
analysis is applied to a seismograph record. Analysis of some of the Kew 
records, made possible by the co-operation of the Director of Kew Observatory, 
has given a clear indication that such expectations can be realized. To quote 
one example (Darbyshire 1948), the wave spectra from the Cornish coast on 
October 18 and 19, 1945 (Fig. 3) showed a decaying band of swell with a 
mean period of 10 seconds, and the microseism spectra from Kew showed 
decaying microseismic activity with a mean period of 4*5 seconds. On the 
afternoon of October 19 a secHmd band of microseismic activity with a mean 
period of 6*5 seconds began to appear in the micn)seism spectra, while waves of 
twice this period were to be found only in a storm centred 200 miles south of 
(Greenland. The swell from this storm began to arrive on the coast of Cornwall 
on the afternoon of October 20 and its arrival was marked by a fresh outburst 
of microseismic activity. 

The e.K])cricn<;e gained so far iiulicaU^s that useful information about waves 
and storms (ian be obt>iined from seisinograpli records. If the stojan is suffi- 
eicntly close, and sufficiently intense to dominate the records, the 3-station 
technique used in U vS.A will indicate its position. If, however, we^ak oscilla- 
tif)ns must be detec*te<l in tlic ])rcsencc of larger oscillations from a nearer 
gtuicrating area, th(‘ wave-analysis technique will have to be used. 1^he 
possibility of using microscisms to fjbtain information about distant storms is 
more attractive* than a scheme to use swell re(;ordings b(^(5ause they travel at 
a.p])roximately 21 miles a second and, from a storm J,(K)0 miles away, arrive 
more than 24 hours before the swell. To ovcr(;omc the nmiaining difficulties, 
and to devise a method of measuring the direction of a particular band of waves 
which appears in the s])cetrnm, the studies of microscisms and waves, wliitih 
ar(* obviously (*loselv related, must proceed together. 
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STATISTICS AND METEOROLOGY* 

By E. RoSTNl 

Rivista di Metexyrologia Aercymutica, Rome : Aaaociazione. 

Vol. VIII No, 1 Jan.-March, 1948, pp. 44-52. Culturale Aeroimutica 

This interesting and stimulating article is really an appeal for a wider 
application of statistical method in meteorology. The author considers that 
the problem of method, now held to be of vital importance in the different 
sciences, is largely neglected in meteorology. 

The different sciences fall rather easily into two groups, those like physics 
and chemistry which, at least as far as macroscopic phenomena are concerned, 
are governed by “ exact ” laws—inherently necessary ; others, like biology and 
economics, governed by “ statistical ” laws or laws of probability. Progress 
in the sciences of this latto* class must obviously be a slow and arduous process 
requiring different techniques than are employed in the physical ” sciences. 
The author’s contention is that meteorology belongs to the class of sciences 
governed by statistical laws ; that this fact is inadequately recognised by many 
m€^teorologists wlio would prefer to see meteorology taking a place alongside 
physics in the class of exact sciences. This dream must be abandoned and 
meteorologists must be prepared to tread the arduous and painful path towards 
the establishment of “ statistical ” laws. 

A division has arisen among meteorologists. On the one hand meteor¬ 
ologists with a theoretical bias have tried to identify meteorology witli the 
]}hysics of the air and are now occupied with concepts which, though they may 
emphasise some aspects of reality, are nevertheless inadequate in producing a 
representation of real value in practice. The author quotes the most note¬ 
worthy example—the Bjerknes theory—and remarks that, while acknow¬ 
ledging its great theoretical value, it must be admitted that its practical 
forecasting value is of less importance than the psychological suggestion and 
incentive to which it has given rise. It has provided the forecaster with a 
homogeneous and efficient symbolism permitting a greater use of intuition 
and personal experience to which the improved standard of forecasting must be 
attributed. On the other hand, meteorologists of practical temperament have 
})crceived the urgency of providing an efficient basis of observational data before 
embarking on theoretical abstraction but have tended to fall into a sterile 
empiricism. Many of these have used statistical methods but, dominate<l by 
a species of inferiority complex, have restricted their efforts to such rudimentary 
statistical exercises as finding frequencies, diurnal variations, etc., that in 
reality are of use for particular purjioses but, for the most part, do not contribute 
to the understanding of meteorological phenomena 

Meteorology must be something more than the physics of the air inasmuch 
as its subject matter is not only the atmospheric structure but also the pre¬ 
diction of elianges and their interpretation in terms of weather. It is usually 
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divided into d 3 mLamical meteorology and synoptic meteorology. Dynamical 
meteorology, by which is understood the statics, kinematics, dynamics and 
thermodynamics of the atmosphere is the mathematical or physical study of 
typical elements abstracted from the field of real experience. The distinction 
between this branch of meteorology and the physics of the air is often slight. 
Synoptic meteorology, on the other hand, is the study of weather phenomena 
in their distribution over a wide area, with the aim of discovering causes and 
hence predicting future development. On the theoretical side, this ^study 
seeks to synthesize the results of dynamical meteorology ; on the practical side, 
it seeks to apply the theory to real situations. For example, the conditions 
for the existence of a surface of discontinuity, the determination of its inclina¬ 
tion and its movement, form part of dynamical meteorology. The Norwegian 
theory of depressions and several mathematical attempts at forecasting belong 
to the theory of synoptic meteorology ; the practical aspect consists of the 
routine synoptic work of a meteorological service. It is here that the weak 
spot is to be found. If dynamical meteorology and theoretical synoptic 
meteorology were valid and satisfactory bases, tlic forecaster, once equipped 
with a certain standard of theoretical knowledge, would find it easy to interpret 
the synoptic chart and compile his forecast. This is not so in practice where 
the forecaster often has recourse to auxiliary aids, as e.g., “ analogues 
Forecasters acquire confidence not so much from the amount of theory they 
know but from the direct experience that thc}^ liave been able to acquire 
and from intuition. The author’s contention is that statistical methods can 
be used to further not only meteorological knowledge but also forecasting 
techniques. He defines “ statistical meteorology ’’ as the study and repre¬ 
sentation of meteorological changes by means of statistical methods of 
investigation with the aim of discovering statistical laws govinmiiig the 
mechanism of these changes and of deriving a method of forecasting the 
probabilities of likely developments. Examples of work in statistical 
meteorology cited by the author include the trajectories of barometi ic minima 
(V'an Bobber), isobaric types (Schiaparelli, l)e Marchi, Eredia), ela.ssification of 
air masses (Schinze), forecasting by correlations (Schumann). Although not 
siKJcifically mentioned, the work of (1. T. Walker on seasonal forecasting in 
India must constitute one of the finest examples. 

The author then gives a brief historical survey of developnuuits m statistics 
and illustrates his belief that up to the present the application of statistics 
to meteorology has been crude and mdimeniary and that more elaborate 
methods are necessary. 

To some extent, the argument throughout the paper is lather enthusi¬ 
astically overstated, for statistical methods of investigation in meteorology 
are gradually being introduced and are making headway. But that arguments 
such as these are still necessary is apparent to all who take even a cursory 
interest in either d 3 mamic or synoptic meteorology. 

T.H.K. 
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TURBULENCE IN CLOUD AND CLEAR AIR 

The fourth of the present series of meteorological office ciiscussions lield 
at the Imperial College on January 31, 1949, was opened by Mr. J. K. Bannon. 
* He began by explaining that liis contribution would be limited to turbulence 
in clear air at heights above 20,000 feet. For some years reports had been 
coming in of bumpiness experienced by pilots Hying in fine weather in the 
upper troposphere and even in the lowei* stratosphere. Aircraft designers 
were vitally interested in the size of the bumps which aircraft might experience, 
as it affected the structural design of l»he aircraft and the comfort of the pas¬ 
sengers. Very few data were available about these phenomena ; the main 
sources were the Aldergrove Prata Flight, special flights made at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, the Meteorological Research Flight, the Mosquito 
flights made by British European Airways and reports obtained by inteiTo- 
gation of R.A.F. pilots. 

Bumps were usually expressed in terms of the acceleration oxp(>rienced ; 
an acceleration of {g is the acceleration due to gravity) was jHUX^eptiblc, 
0.25^ was uncomfortable and would give rise to (‘omplaints from passengers, 
0.5{/ was very unpleasant and would lead to letters of complaint while if l.Of/ 
were ex})erienced, passengers would become airborne in more senses than one ! 
The maximum bump actually recorded in clear air above 2(},(X)() feet was 0.7^, 
as compared with l*5gr found in cumulo-nimbus clouds. Some pilots had 
reported that these clear-air bumps were different from convection bumps in 
that they tended to be periodic in character, sevwal bumps being felt sometimes 
at regular intervals. Bumj)s had been noted in Western Europe above every 
type of surface weather and at all heights up to at least 42,000 feet. »Some of 
the investigators had found a marked maximum of frequency at the tropopause 
and at other checks in the temperature laj>se rate. 

Mr. Bannon said that attempts ha<l been made to correlate bumps with 
the vertical wind shear, with the lapse ratt‘, with the Richardson number and 
with the horizontal wind sheai*; only the last of these }ia<i yielded positive 
results. Forecasters might therefore exx)ect to find bumpy conditions where 
there was a large horizontal wind shear, such as in the neighbourhood of fronts 
and near the edge of the jet stream (see Wexithcr Nov. 1948, p. 339). Jt 
was difficult to understand why there should be no (correlation between 
bumx)s and vertical wind shear, but the answer was x)robably that tluc 
significant changes of wind with height were smoothed out by the pressure 
method of averaging the wind observations over an interval of 3,000-4,000 feet. 
Another mystery was why these bumps should be so frequent in such stable 
conditions as would be exjieeted near temperature inversions at the tropojiauso 
and elsewhere. 

FLYING IN CUMULONIMBUS 

Mr. K. F. Jones dealt with turbulence in cumulus and cumulo-nimbus 
(clouds. Attempts were being made to find if there weio any connection 
between the echoes from clouds observed with radar sets and regions of bumpi- 
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news. Echoes obtained with two lUom. radar sets installed at East Hill (three 
miles from Dunstable) were photographed and subsequently compared with 
records of acceleration made in a Hpitfire sent up from Famborough. The 
aircraft was controlled by R/T from Bast Hill; the pilot would be told to fly 
towards or away from the station, i.e., along tlie radar beam, at varioiis heights, 
sometimes across the areas from which the most marked echoes were being 
rec^eived and sometimes in between tlu' echoes. ]\1.r. Jones paid a tribute to 
the pilots of the Aero l^ight at Famborough who were taking part in this 
dangerous work ; they now modestly maintained that so long as they were 
l)repared for bumps and kept their heads there was littleroal danger. 

Results so far were only tentative' but very })romiRing : 2fl sortievS had 
be€m made whicli had involved 13() flights in cloud over a total distance of 
700 miles. A statistical analysis had showed that there was a marked correla¬ 
tion between the maximum upward gust and the vertical extent of the radar 
('cho above the freezing level. It had })een reported from America that tlie 
greatest turbulence was found near the freezing level, but in these flights no 
regions of either maximum or minimum bumpiness had been detected. 

Detailed analyses of some of the flights had shown that the largest bumps 
\v(M‘e eiH^ountered on (altering or leaving the edges of the echoes. As the 
sti*ei)gth of tlie c'cho was proportional t-o the sixth power of the diameter of 
the water drop, the edge of the (^clio was the place whore an increase in dro]) 
diameter occurred or when' there was a large increase in the numlxn* of drops. 
It had also bec'ii found that calm patches, sometimes several thousand yards 
in ('xtent, ocK'nrred in the centres of echoes. An echo wdiich was developing 
was generally from a region of great turbulenci'., while a dying echo was associ¬ 
ated with calmer conditions. 

Mr. Joiie.s concluded with a glimpse of the futun'. The investigations 
wore to be extended to other ty{>es of ck>ud and experiments would be made tf» 
find out if it were wise', to attempt to guide an aircraft down a lane between the 
echoes—it was conceivable^ that an aircraft could b(^ steered over a cold front 
without encountering any turbulence. 

niscJUssioN 

Dr. Hislop of British Burojican Airways referred to a statement by Mr. 
Bannon that the only waves whi(di could be sustained at the tropopaiise by 
dynamical considerations would have wavelengths which wore too long to 
cause bumpiness ; he wondered if the waves could break like ocean wav('4^ and 
if the eddies were associated with the edge^. Mr. Morris of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment said that the greatest hazard found in cumulo-nimbus 
clouds was hail. Two of their aircraft engaged in those special investigations 
had Ix^m damaged by hail. They had not found a jjeak in the bumpiness at 
the tropopause ; in recent flights many bumps had been felt in the stratosphere. 
Dr. A. H. R. Goldie thought that there must be a correlation between bumx>iuess 
and vertical wind shear as regions of great horizontal wind shear must also be 
regions of considerable vertical wind shear. 
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Dr. R. Frith of the Meteorological tlesearch Flight pointed out that any 
particular aircraft flying at a given speed would only be aliected by eddies of 
a particular size *, other eddies might well be there and pass undetected. On 
one occasion he had found a belt of bumpy air in an otherwise calm region 
which persisted for at least two hours and moved slightly relative to the 
surrounding air during this period 

Dr. J. M. Stagg wondered if jet streams and turbulence were examples of 
the same family of phenomena , the jets might be regarded as the fathers and 
the eddies the children. If so, it might be most profitable to tackle the most 
accessible member of the family first, i.e. the jet stream, in the hope that it 
would throw light on the other members. In this particular family, the man 
might well prove to be the father of the child ! 

In replying to a question raised by Mi*. F. (iold, Mr. Rannon said that 
topography of the earth’s surface appeared to have some effect. In conclusion 
Sir Nelson Johnson said that it was hoped to study eddies by observing the 
behaviour of smoke trails. He thought that the most fundamental problem 
was to find the source of the energy needed to maintain the eddies. The 
discussion had shown that the question of turbulence in clouds and clear air 
was of great interest to many different jieople and that our ]>resent knovvledgi^ 
of the whole subject was still extremely limited. 

O.M.A. 


A NEW GEOPHYSICAL JOURNAL 

’File Swedish Geophysical Society has announced that it is publishing a 
new quarterly journal of geophysics, Tellus, edited by (’. G. Kossby. The 
journal is to he a medium for tlu^ jmblication of original eoiitributions, 
survey articles and discussions in the field of the geophysical sciences. ” The 
Society hop(‘s thereby “ to contribute to international cooperation b(dween 
geophysicists and to ])j’ovide an international forum for discussions and 
exchange of imformatiou. ” All contributions wiU be in English, French or 
German. Judging by an advance copy of the first .number, there is likely to 
be much of interest to meteorologists, as will be seen from the list of contents, 
which includes :—‘‘ The problem of artificial (control of rainfall on the globe ” 
by Tor Bergeron {who has been awarded the Symons Medal this year) ; “On 
the origin and structure of high-level cyclones south of the maximum westerlies” 
by E. Palmen ; “ Dispersion of planetary waves in a barotropic atmosphere ” 
by C.-G. Rossby. The subscription is 30/- jxu’ annum ; all business corres¬ 
pondence should be addressed to the office of the editor, Fridhemsgatan 9, 
Stockholm, Sweden. This new venture should fill a gap in international 
scientific periodicals and we take this opjiorfunity of wishing Professor Rossby 
and his colleagues every success. 
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flOYAL HETEOHOLOGitAL SOCIETY NEWS 

The fourth popular lecture of the season was held on Thursday, February 
10, in the Science Museum Lecture Theatre. Sir Nelson Johnson spoke on 
“ Some international aspects of meteorolo^j;y ", a subject on which both he and 
the Chairman, Mr. E. Gold, are rightly acknowledged as leading authorities. 
Our report is being held over until the May issue, wliich is to be a special 
international number. Owing to pressure of space, wo are forced to postpone 
until April the report of Dr. G. M. B. Dobson’s Presidential Address. 

The Council and those Members who arc able to attend the meetings at. 
the Society's rooms are indebted to Mr. N. K. Hagen of the U.S. Embassy, 
Mr. M. J. Oretzki of Winnipeg ami Capt. B. V. Siegel of Berkeley, (JaJiforiiia, 
for generous gifts of evaporated milk and sugar for use in the tea provided 
prior to the meetings. 


LAK(JE-SCALK VERTICAL MOTION 

Rc<*(;nt discussions have been marked by a feeling of excitement at th(^ 
raiiid progress now being mad(^ in so many branches of meteorology, and the 
one on “ Large-scale vertical motion in the atmospherci " held in the Society's 
rooms on Felnuary 10 was no exception Mr. J. K. Bannon opened the dis¬ 
cussion l)y remirwling his audiencie of the important role of vertical motion 
and of the need for information on its magnitude and distribution. He had 
developed an indirect method of estimating v<u tical motion from the rate of 
rainfall which gave useful results except in cases of inHtH])ility and orographic 
rain ; vertical speeds up to 20cm./sec. had been found. 

Mr J. H. Sawyer then outlined the theimodynamu* ajiproacli devTlopod 
by R. Graham, w^hich involved the use of trajectories on (constant ])ressurc 
charts, and went on to give details of his own nu^thod, which was based on the 
equation of continuity and th(‘ vorticity equation ; it gave results in agreement 
with synoptic models and with tho.se obtained from Mr. Bannon's nu'thod. 

The work being done in the Meteorological Department of the Imperial 
('Ollege was then deseribed in his usual lucid manner by Professor P. A. Sheppard. 
The horizontal mass divergence at various levels was derived from the upper 
wind o})servations made by radar at stations in the British Isles—the finest 
network in the world (Computations were made for each triangle of stations 
by a straightforward objective tc^chniqiic ; a completes computation could be 
completed in about 30 minutes. The work was still in its early stages hut some 
very interesting and suggestive results had been obtained both by statistical 
analysis of the frequency distributions of vertical motions with height for 
difierent months and by detailed examinations of individual situations. 
Vertical speeds of between 25 cm./sec. upwards and 15 cm /sec. downwards 
had been found. 

Dr, R. S. vSutelift'e expressed a widely felt view when he remarked that at 
long last meteorologists were ** getting somewdiere ” in this most absorbing 
problem. As there could never be a close network of upi)er wind stations over 
the whole world, he thought that the British and American obvservatioas should 
bo used to compute a set of typical results in representative synoptic situations 
which could then be applied elsewhere. 

In thanking the various speakers, Sir Robert Watson-Watt said that he 
liad found the “ build up ” of evidence most fascinating and he was sure that 
Sir Napier Shaw, who employexi similar lines of reasoning whenever possible, 
would have been delighted to have heard of such great progress. 
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MIDLAND CENTRIC 

Nearly sixty Fellows and friends attended a meeting of the Midland 
Centre on January 25, when Dr. J. Glasspoole spoke on “ The development of 
our knowledge of rainfall over the British Isles during the last 30 years 
I'he main progress had been in mapping rainfall, as initiated by Dr. H. R. Mill, 
and in s(jcunng satisfactory exposures for rain-gauges, which had been of 
siiecial interest to Mr. ("arle Salter, who died in 1932. The maps showing the 
(listi'jbution of average rainfall, planned by Mill and Salter, had been completed 
recently, and further maps on a reduced scale were being published by the 
Ordnance Survey. Reference was also made to the preparation of other maps 
(jovermg more extended periods. From diagrams expressing the rainfall at 
individual stations for consecutive years as a percentage of the average annual 
rainfall, Dr. (^lasspoole showed that extreme values obtained in this way at 
different stations were similar. He also demonstrated the sequence of rainfall 
since 1S68 by diagrams showing th(^ trends of the winter and summer rains 
separately. 


(CANADIAN BRANCH 

The Annual Meeting was held in Toronto on iFanuary 14, and the following 
membej’s were elected as the Executive Committee for 1949 


i’jlfc.SlDENT 

Vjce-Pbehu>ent 

Sec RET All Y 
'J'KEASUKEU 

C’Ol’NCILT.OKS AT LAllGK 


V. I). M(‘Taggart-CowaiJ 
J). (\ AivhOuild 
K. VV. Botiuiu 
K. O. Millar 

(1. Pincock, Vancouvt'r 
(f. W. Robortnon, Ktimontou 
H. A. Horiistein, Halifax. 
Prof. F. K. Hare, Montreal 
S. J. Buckler, Winni]>og 


Correspondon(*e in Canada should Iw addressed to J<\ W. Henuni, 315, 
Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


FORTHCOMING MEE1TN0S ' 

On March 10, at 5 i).m. in the Hocicty's rooms, there will be a. discus-sioii on 
‘‘Meteorology in agriculture ; the opening speakers will be H. L, Penman, 
M.Sc., Ph.J)., F.lust P., and R. W. Gloyne, B.8c. 

On April 0, at (i p.ra. in *ihe Lecture ^J'heatre of the Scufuice Museum, 
Exhibil.on Road, South Kensington, Dr. O. M. B. Dobson will give the next 
of the series of f)opular lectures—“ Some solar and terrestrial relationships ” 
The Chair will be taken by Professor Brunt. All interested are cordially 
invitedk 


(J. T R. WlLHCiN 

A telegram of congratulation was sent on behalf of the Society to Professor* 
C. T. R. Wilson, F.R.S., on the occasion of Iris 80th birthday on February 14. 
We would like to extend to i^rofessor Wilson from all readers of Weather very 
best wishes for many years of happiness and fruitful research. 


GEORGE AUBOURNE CLARKE 

We regret to amiouiico the death of Mr. G. A. (ffarke, so well known to all 
meteorologists for his wonderful cloud photographs. Mr. Clarke’s life and work 
were described in the article by C. A. Wood in WeatheVy June 1948. Readers 
will join us in expressing our deeixjst sympathy to Mrs. Clarke. 
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MY BY-WAYS IN METEOROLOGY 

By C. E. P, Brooks, D.Sc. 

My first love was geology : after I joined the Meteorological Office geology 
was mated with meteorology, and the offspring was naturally palaeoclimatology, 
or the study of climatic changes. The plan was simple—first to collect as 
many facts as possible, and then to try to (‘xplain them. Tlie collection of 
facts, though laborious, is straightforward, and in 1922 I summarized the 
existing knowledge in my first V)ook, The Evolution of Climate, As a book it 
was immature, but it was red(^emed by my insistence that, owing to inter¬ 
actions between different regions, great climatic changes such as glaciations 
must bti—geologically speaking—contemporaneous in all parts of the world. 

Theory was more difficult. Even at that time at least fifty different 
(explanations of climatic changes had })een put forward—the number has grown 
considerably siiuic—and all these had to be examined. There were variatioas 
of solar radiation, changes in the earth’s orbit, the composition of the atmos¬ 
phere (especially the amount of carbon dioxide), volcanic activity, land and 
sea distribution, mountain building, ocean currents, atmospheric circulation 
njid, finally, niovements of the poles and continental drift. Present-day 
climatology is sufficnently complicat(Kl, but at least it has a solid basis in the 
solai* constant, tb(‘ fixed seasons and a stable geography ; in palaeoclimatology 
all these have to be treated as variables and the effect of changing them worked 
out. 

The result of my investigations was a growing belief in two main principles: 
lirst that all the major changes of climate, lasting millions of years, could bo 
(explained solely by “ geographical" causers—land and sea distribution, relief, 
ocean currents, voh^anic activity, (dc., leaving only fluctuations of, .say, 
IfXbOOO years and less foi* variations of solar radiation, eccentricity and similar 
factors ; and secondly, that there is a great gulf between glacial ” climates 
sucih as Ice Ages (we are .still living in an Ice Age !) and the mild or “ non- 
glacial ” climates which have made up most of geological time. 

These two thesc^s were gradually dcvclojx^d in a scu ies of pajiers published 
ill the QnarUrly Journal, and are .set out in greater detail in Climate through 
the Ages (1920). A merely fpialitativc exposition would have been of little 
value ; a quantitative check was essential. This was obtained in three .stages : 

1. Numerical evaluations of the effects of the various geographical 
factors as seen in operation to-day. 

2. Estimates of the magnitudes of the geographical fa(.‘tors in the geolog¬ 
ical ages, and of the temperatures of middle latitudes deduced from 
fossil remains. 

3. Quantitative evaluations of the effects of tlic geographical factors 
from the geological evidence alone, and their comparison with the 
climatological estimates. 

Th(5 results showed surprisingly good agreement, and confirmed me in my 
conclusions* In the second edition of Olimale, thro’iigk the. Ages, to bo published 
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early this year, 1 have seen no reason to modify them. 

(Climatic changes during the historical period are in a different category, 
since they are much smaller, and are obviously not due to geographical causes. 
Jn studying them. 1 started from the other end, partly by trying to unravel 
the transient effects of ffuctuations of solar activity, Arctic ice, volcanic 
eruf)tions and similar factors on the atmospheric circulation, and partly by a 
detailed examination of notable climatic vagaries during the period of instru¬ 
mental observations. The former were published by the Meteorological 
Officic as Geophysical Memoirs or in the Meteorological Magazine, the latter 
mainly in the Qmrterly Journal of the. Royal Meteorological Society, These 
investigations have brought, to light some interesting effects, but so far have 
not produced any coherent picture. 

The study of climatic changes was of course only a hobby ; my real work 
was in t)u' Library and Climatology Branch of the Meteorological Office. 
About the Library tluu*e is not much to say ; an efficient library is mainly a 
matter of patient, accurate cataloguing, a desire to be of service, and a memory 
for books, in that order. Subject cataloguing is especially important, but in 
a japidly developing science such as meteorology a subject classification soon 
l)eeomes out of date. That in use in 1028 had been designed in 1895, when 
upper-air investigation was in its infancy while fronts and air-mass analysis 
were still to come. After a campaign lasting seven years, with the help of 
Lr. Th. Hessclberg 1 succeeded in designing a completely new classification for 
met(‘orology within the framework of tlie Universal Decimal Classification, 
and in obtaining its acceptance in 1935 by the International Meteorological 
ConfereiuKJ at Warsaw. This classification was adopted in the Libraries and 
Bibliograjffiies of the Meteorological Office and Koyal Meteorological Society 
in fJanuary 1936. A large-scale revision w^as made hy a Sub-Commission of 
tlu* Jnternational Commission fur Bibliography in 1947 and is now awaiting 
adoj>tion. 

Finally comes ('limatology, a va.st untidy subject which is generally ratluT 
dull in s[)ite of occasional liigh lights, but one which is of great importance in 
industry, commerce and medicine. The climatic data which pour into the 
Meiteorological Office from all over the world need to be put together before 
they can be used, and for several years I used up a lot of my time and the 
Society’s paper in climatic summaries. In the las^ few years the emphasis 
has sliifted to “ applied climatology " ; enquirers no longer want just tables 
of mean and extreme values, they want to know how the data affect their 
own particular problem. A beginning was made with the effect of climate on 
the deterioration of materials (Quarterly Journal, 1946, p. 87), but there is 
still room for a gioat deal more work in this field. 

The past few yearvS have also seen a great development of upper-air 
climatology, particularly in the service of aviation. A problem of especial 
urgency was the charting of upj>pr winds. Owing to scarcity of data, and 
indeed their complete absence over large parts of the world, a direct approach 
was not possible. Methods of vector statistics were worked out, and wei*e 



applied iix a series of bold generalisations, by a i/eani led by Mr. C. S. Diust 
and myself, with Mr. J. 8. Sawyer, Miss N. Oarruthers and Mr. D. Dewar. A 
preliminary paper was issued in 1946 (Quarterly Journal p. 55) and the publi¬ 
cation of an account of the final results is now under consideration. 

The recent developments of climatology, and a number of problems which 
arose during the war, called for modern statistical methods, and even the 
development of new techniques of analysis. Tn collaboration with Miss N. 
Oarruthers, in 1944 1 began a survey of the whole field of the application of 
statistics to meteorology, and we are now engaged on the ])reparation of a 
complete handbook of the subject. 

It will be seen that, though I have retired from active admiixistration, 
1 am not likely to run out of occupation. Thanks to the kindness of Sir Nelson 
Johnson, I am able to remain for the time being on the staff of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office to complete some of my official work, but I am also looking forward 
to a good deal of “ homework ’* in climatology and the study of past (dimates. 

Dr. C. E. P. BROOKS, I.S.O.: CLIMATOLOGIST 

By N. Cakruthbus 

My clearest impression of Dr. Brooks is of him as he is now : tall, slim, 
white-haired, gentle and friendly in manner, but possessed of more than ordinary 
vigour both mentally and physically. Other impressions, comprising many of 
the details of this biographical sketch, have been gleaned in (u)nversation with 
him 

(harles Ernest Pelham Brooks was born in Central London on 
November 10, 1888. His whole life has been characterized by a love of 
reasoning and a thirst for knowledge From an early age he read voraciously. 
His reading included much history, nearly all Darwin's books and a number of 
volumes of the Popular Educator, one of the sources of the curious bits of 
information he still unearths at times from the recesses of his memory. In 
1903 he won a scholarship) to tbiiversity (Vdlege Scdiool where h(' studied for 
the Intermediate B.Sc. in Economics His was the commercial side, his 
family envisaging him as a future business man and there was little 
opportunity for him to develop his mathematical abilit\ . However, he was 
permitted to sit for the examination—a problem paper-on which tbe stdiool s 
annual Mathematics Prize was awarded. To the great dismay both of the 
masters and of the recognized school mathematician, Charles Brooks, a hoy 
with little mathematical training, carried olf the prize I 

Much of Dr. Brooks' brilliance is due to his ability to visualize. He has 
often said that, once he is able to picture a thing, he (;an understand and 
explain it. This power of visualization may be' responsible ior his clarity of 
description which, in his popular writings, enables his readers to see, without 
effort, the thing he is describing: The IPm/Acr include.^ a delightfurex])lana- 
tion of changes of pressure with height and, in reading Climate through the 
Ages, one becomes personally acquainted with the small expanding ice-sheet, 



On leaving school, he had the choice of two posts. One wns in « hank ai. 
twenty-five shillings per week rising, after six months, to thirty shillings. 
(Tliis was in 1907 !) There were prospects, too, of a transfer to Switzerland. 
The other post was in the Meteorological Office at eighteen shillings and six- 
]ience with, at that time, no prospects whatever. To the surprise of his family, 
he chose the second post. Although he had found economics interesting. 
Brooks did not want to play a pai t in the World of (bmmerce ; his metier was 
going to be geology, and the shorter hours in the Meteorological Office held 
ju'omise of more free time for study. 

Shortly after joining the Meteorological Office, Brooks set himself to work 
for a degree. He attended evening classes in geology and zoology and, in a 
trial canter for the Intermediate examination, won the King’s Prize in Zoology; 
mathematics (pure and applied) he learnt for himself from the necessary text¬ 
books. Aftf^r only eighteen months' evening work on four almost new subjects, 
he ]m.sspd Inter. Science in 1910. Two years later, he achieved his degree - 
honours geology with subsidiary zoology. 

In spite of this intensive study in the evenings, I>i*. Brooks had already 
l)eguu to tak(* a keen interest in meteorology. While still in a junior position 
in the Meteorological Office, he attended its Monday evening discussions ; 
and, a year after taking his degree, he liecame a Fellow of the Royal Mc^teoro- 
logical Society. He read his first papeu’. The Metearologt/ of an ice^^heet, before 
the Society in December 1918. During the next twenty years he (‘ontributed, 
to the QtuiHerly Journal alone, no less than fifty original ])ayKn’s as well as 
reviews, translations and commentaries on the works of other authors. The 
Buchan I’rize -awarded every se(X)nd year to the meteorologist who, in the 
preceding five years, has made e.ontrilmtions to the Qnnrferhf Journal of 
out.standing value ” went to Dr. Brooks in 1931. 

By this time, lu^s had achieved M.Se. Geology (1916) and, in 1926, liis final 
([ualificuition of Doctor of Science. ’This was in meteorology, the particular 
paper on which it was awarded being " I'he variations of pressure from month 
to month in the region of the British Isles "—the first of a series of attacks on 
the problem of seasonal forecasting. 

The amazing vigour characteristic of Di\ Brook^' work and study is to h(' 
found also in his other activitie.s. Tn liis early years at the Meteorological 
Office, when he was working for his first degree, he used often to put in an hour'.s 
tennis before going off to the office in the morning ; as recently as the winter 
of 1942-3, during Ihc^ time that some of the branches of the Office were at 
Stonehouse. he w’^ould regale shivering assistants with an account of his cold 
morning bath and seven-mile cycle ride from Chalford. Tennis, cycling, bridge, 
chess and photography are among the recreations which have received Dr. 
Brooks’ eoiujcntrated attention. He played first board in the Air Ministry 
chess team from its Ix'-ginning until shortly before the outbreak of war, and 
also played in a very s\^(^eessful M(*leorologicai Office team during the “ exile ” 
in Stonehouso. 



His marriag© to Miss Dora Buokeridge in 1916 was the culmination of the 
first romance within the Meteorological Office. Before the 1914-18 war, young 
men and women employees were not allowed to see one another during office 
hours ; but Brooks and Miss Buckeridge had travelled to work together and 
had oft-times strolled through Kensington Gardens before the office was open 
at nine-o’clock. Mrs. Brooks, with her sense of humour and her helpful con¬ 
siderateness, has contributed much to her husband’s successes, apart from her 
willingness to perform occasional computations or madly rushed jobs of typing. 
Their only son was bom in 1926. 

Dr. Brooks likes doing things with his hands. He remarks sometimes that 
he would have been no less happy as a carj)enter or cabinet maker than as a 
climatologist. His house at Ferring bears varied evidences of his ingenuity, 
and these are not so very “ Heath Robinson ” either. 

Knowing his aptitude for research, his mathematical ability (albeit almost 
untrained), his love for f.he open air and his delight in simple things, one is 
not surprised to find him a poet. In his schooldays, his verses showed promise ; 
and members of the Meteorological Office will probably remember his contribu¬ 
tions to the Cyclone ” of the 1914-18 war and his several more recent lyrics 
during evacuation in Gloucestershire 1939-45. He has a very real love of 
poetry, and I think the mysticism of it appeals to him a much as the lilting 
rhythms which he professes to like so much. 

Dr. Brooks, to use his own words, miglit have been almosi anything - 
except a musician or an artist. This very versatility may be resjxmsible for 
tlie keenness and freshness of his outlook which causes him to tackle each new 
problem with dogged ])ersisteric(‘—.at least until it ceases to require thought 
and ingenuity. He may perha])s be forgiven for showing, at times, impatience 
with tire anticlimax <^f niggling details required to round off the investigation. 
H(> is iU‘V(*r at loss to provide, if not a solution, at least a definite line of attactk 
for any inoblern refeiTed to him. The lat(‘ Sir Napier Shaw once remarked of 
Brooks that, even if the original aim of an investigation undei-taken by him 
were not fulfilled, it always resulted in something interesting. Dr. Brooks is 
ever full of ideas. His brain is so swift moving that it endows its owner with 
an appearance of leisureliness. Indeed, he often manages to by-pas.s logi(?al 
steps of argument and hit upon an answer with a directness tliat is uncanny. 
As may well b(* imagined, this trait was a stumbling block to him at scliool, 
for there inability to give reasons was regarded with suspicion. 

Although Dr. Brooks lias retired officially from the Meteorological Office, 
he has not retired from rnetc^orological work and we hope to see more of him 
at the Society than in recent years when attendance at meetings necessitated 
a journey from Stonohouse or from HaiTOvv, His associations with the Royal 
Meteorological Society are of long standing and he has played an active part 
in its affairs. He was an Honorary Secretary from 1927 to 1931, vice-president 
in 1932 and 1933, and a councillor during the^periods 1916-21, 1923-26 and 
1936-38. Up to a year ago he was also the Society’s librarian ; in 1936 he 
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irjtroduced into the library the new (universal decimal) classification for 
meteorolojL^ical literature approved by an International OommiHsion (Warsaw 
1935) of which he was a member. 

The organization of the library of the Meteorological Office, in its present 
form, was initially the work of Dr. Brooks. For most of his sojourn in the 
Office, he was in close contact with the library. He joined its staff on first 
joining the Office, took charge of it in 1913 and, apart from a few years during 
the 1914-18 war, it was included under his supervision until his retirement. 
His other main charge was Overseas Climatology, and to him fell the task of 
planning Reseau Mondial. This is an annual publication giving monthly 
values of the main meteorological elements for stations in a “ world network 
In 1938, the Library and Overseas Climatology were joined by British Climato- 
re(;ently, the new sections dealing with upper air statistics and with 
meteorology in agriculture came into being under Dr. Brooks’ jurisdiction. 
Last June, as Assistant Director (Climatology), Dr. Brooks was made a com¬ 
panion of the Imj)erial Service Order in recognition of his work in the 
Meteorological Office. 

In addition to his work within the Meteorological Office mention must 
also be made of his activities in connection with the International Meteorological 
Organization : at Wiesbaden in 1934, Warsaw in 1935 and Toronto in 1947, 
the Commissions on which he served being concerned with Bibliography, 
Climatology, Hydrology and Agricultural Meteorology. 

Working with Dr. Brooks is a real education. One gains from him con¬ 
fidence, simplicity and the art of co-operation ; and lie is not slow to encourage 
or to give credit for the least suspicion of an idea : his assistants cease to be 
mere assistants and become collaborators. Work would be pure joy—if only 
one could keep pace with him. 

THE METEOUOLOGKtAL ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Oeneral Meeting of the Meteorological Association will be 
held at Imperial College Refectory, South Kensington, at 6.0 p.m. on Friday, 
April 1, and will be followed by a Supper at 7.30 p.m. Tickets for the lattei*, 
pri(!('. 5/-, can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer, W. P. Osmond, 238 Sheen 
Lane, East Sheen, London, S.W.14. Application should be made before 
March 21. Readers are reminded that membership is open by election to any 
])erson who is, or has been, a full-time practising meteorologist, whether as a. 
memb(‘i- of the Meteorological Office staff or of H.M. Forces. 

R.A.F.V.R METEOROLOGICAL SECTION 
Meteorologists and those interested in the subject may now join the Royal 
Air loree V’'olunteer Reserve for spare-time service and training. Officers, 
airmen and airwomen with meteorological experience in the war of 1939-45 who 
are not now iti th(^ Meteorological Office are especially wanted. Further de¬ 
tails are available at any R.A.F. Recruiting Centre or from the Air Ministry 
(M.O 19), Victory House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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TRADITIONS OF FOULA FISHERMEN 

During the winter months, it is not uncommon to find a short paragraph 
in the daily press describing how Britain's loneliest inhabited isle " has been 
isolated by Atlantic storms for six weeks or more. Only two and a half miles 
wide and three and a half miles long, Foula lies about fifteen miles westward 
from the mainland of Shetland ; its western flank contains some of the finest 
cliff scenery in the British Isles. It is not surprising that the inhabitants, 
brought up in such sunoundings, have become intimate with the ways of the 
sea. Before the advent of radio weather forecasts, the old men used to give fore¬ 
casts to fishing expeditions based on the appearance of the sea. They 
probably had an inkling of the ideas set out in Dr. Deacon's article on page 74. 
In the opinion of Dr. A. H. S. Holboum, one of the lairds of the island, these 
predictions were not always reliable. He writes : “ The art of predicting the 

weather from the swell has pretty well died out. A much more reliable method 
is by means of the tides—^the Foula people are still ahead of the Admiralty in 
this. If the tide runs to the south for a longer time than it should, if it is 
stronger, and the north tide correspondingly weaker, there will be a gale from 
the S. or SW. The reason is that under a cyclone the air pressure is below 
normal, hence tht? mean level of the sea is higher. In equilibrium, one foot 
rise of sea would corresj»ond to about one inch fall of the barometer. Now the 
mid-ocean tide is only a matter of two feet or so and the rise due to a falling 
barometer is therefore comparable in magnitude with the normal rise of the 
tide. The hump of sea under the cyclone must liave come from somewhere, 
hence there is a tendency for the tide to flow towards the centre of the cyclone. 
The friction of the wind on the water also has an effect ". 

There is also a Shetland tradition that before the days of the magnetic 
compass the fishermen, who used to go almost out of sight of land to fish in 
their sixems, or six-oared boats, could find their way back to harbour in 
stormy or misty weather when they could not see the land by the set of what 
they called the “ moder dye ”. Mr. T. M. Y. Manson, the Editor of the Shetland 
News, describes this as “ an under-surface movement constantly setting to¬ 
wards the land no matter what direction the wind and surface waves take, 
nor how fierce the storm. The practised eye could always discern the set of 
the moder dye, the ‘ mother wave ’, across the surface undulations. Once the 
compass came into use, the men lost this accomplishment, and to-day it is 
just known about and no more Referring to sensing distant st^)rras he 
says : “ Breaking surf and waves on shore in apparently calm weather can 

tell anybody that there is something doing ‘out bybut how far off is another 
question. Fishing disasters in Shetland in summer, such as the July 1881 
disaster, when 58 men were lost for want of a barometer, show that under such 
conditions they had no means of sensing the approach of sudden storms." 

The photographs of Foula opposite, in Plate IV, were taken on a 
meteorological reconnaissance flight on June 15, 1947, by Fit. Lt. F. R. 
Leatherdale, D.F.C., P.R.Met.S. 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS II* 

Edited by H. J, Cooper, B,Sc., A.R.C.Sc.I., A.M.LE.E. 

293 pages; London : Hutchinson’s Scientific and 

many illustrations. Technical Publications, June 1948. 30s. 

This book is a sequel to Scientific Instruments, published in 1946. Its 
purpose was (to quote from the preface); “ . . . that the worker in one field 
may get a useful idea of the instruments used in another. The book does 
not set out to tell the specialist about his own equipment but about the other 
man's.” Scientific Instruments II is on rimilar lines (with the added advantage 
of an index), and will make the same appeal to all who are interested in the 
design and use of instruments. 

Readers of Weather will probably turn first to the two chapters on 
meteorological instruments, one dealing with general and aircraft instruments, 
the other with electronic instruments, chiefly radiosondes. (Surprise at 
finding them in the section on ” Astronomical and Navigational Instruments ” 
is somewhat reduced on finding that the navigational chapters deal almost 
exclusively with aircraft.) The author is Mr. O. M. Ashford, head of one of 
the instrument-development branches of the Meteorological Office. As 
explained above, these chapters are intended for specialists in other fields 
rather than the professional meteorologist, but all will welcome this authorita¬ 
tive and up-to-date survey. 

The first chapter deals wdth all the usual meteorological instruments tor 
ground and aircraft use. Barometers are not described as they were dealt 
with in the previous volume; but it might have been mentioned that the 
Kew barometer there illustrated is not the type used by most meteorologists, 
and several other minor errors might have been put right. The various 
difficulties of measurements from aircraft are mentioned, but not the one 
perhaps most intractable, namely, the uncertainties (especially in temperature 
measurement) causetl by the higli air speed past the instruments. 

The second chapter begins with a useful summary of the different types 
of radiosonde, giving the advantages and disadvantages of each. This is 
followed by a detailed description of British radiosonde practice, including 
the various methods of measuring upper winds. There is also a short account 
of the detection of thundery showers by radio and radar. 

The other chapters cover a large variety of instruments, many of which 
have some bearing on meteorology. Of particular interest are a photographic 
pilot-balloon theodolite and a description of methods used for finding wind 
velocity from an aircraft. The chapter on Strategical Computing Machines 
(popularly known as ” Electronic Brains ") reminds us that calculations which 
once took months can now be completed in as many minutes; the time may 
not be far distant when a rigoi;ous solution of the equations of motion of the 
atmosphere becomes a possible basis of forecasting. J. R. B. 

* Review 
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THE WEATHER OF FEBRUARY 1949 

DRY AND SX'NNY 

]^^el)ruary was in many ways remarkable. Pressure averaged more than 
10 mb. above normal over much of the country ; in fact over the southern half 
of England and Wales it fell below 1,020 mb. on only six days. After a cold 
beginning to the month temperatures were mostly well above normal, while 
sunshine totals other than in parts of Ireland and Western Scotland wei’e 
})henomenah record ligures being obtained in the Midlands. Southern and East- 
em England. Rainfall was below average except in Western Scotland, much 
of England and Wales receiving only about half its normal quota : thi.s was the 
sixth successive month with a low rainfall in the South-East. 

A large anticyclone over Scotland on 1st moved slowly south-eastward over 
tlie ('ontinent and fair or fine weather with low screen minima (between 18° F. 
and 25" F. in many jdaces and 11" F. at Rickmans worth, Herts), were fairly 
general inland and there was skating fora short time in East and SE. England. 
On 7th tlio anticyclone weakened and a westerly tyjie of weather set in 
accompanied by milder conditions. On 9th a vigorous depression moved north¬ 
eastwards across South Wales and the Midlands ; gales associated with this 
depression were wirlos])read to the southwanl of its path, Mildenhall recording a 
gust of (U m.p.h 

After a short sj)ell of dull weather, a fine sunny period became established on 
Ibth and continued for nearly a week. High maximum temjx-ratures between 
55° F, and 59" F. were common during this 8|)ell and for a few days afterwards 
when a very mild air mass with SW. to W. winds covered the British Isles. 
An unsettled, westerly type of weather persisted until 2fith when pressui'c began 
to r ise w(*st of Ireland, the wind slowly veered and temperatures gradually fell. 

While we in Britain were congratulating ourselves on our mild winter, we 
c ontinued to liear of diffic^ulties to be contended with in California where the • 
winter set'ms to have been the tjoldest for 60 years and “Smog", a newly-coined 
word for smoke fog, is giving scientists much food for thought. Winter sports 
liave, we understand, been spoilt by the mildneas of the winter in the North- 
hhistern States while on 4th they were praying for rain in V^ancouver. During 
the second week of February there was snow in Bagdad, and snowdrifts in 
Libya were proving a tough jiroblem for British troops, while at about the same 
time Northern Queensland was experiencing a severe cyclone (tropical storm) 
that caused much damage to property at Cook town. 
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This month 
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Month 
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Last 12 
months 

Kew Obsy. 

45*5 

36 fi 

56 

23 

23 

- 16 

473 

106 

+ 45 

1585 

<Iorlo«ton 

44-2 

30-2 

57 

27 

27 

->-11 

475 

131 

-f56 

1769 

Birmingham 

43*0 

35*1 

57 

24 

20 

- 23 

753 

109 

+ 52 

14)7 

Falmouth 

47*8 

39-5 

t64 

t38 

38 

--56 

870 

112 

+ 32 

1770 

N’alentia 

48*5 

4M 

55 

34 

93 

—41 

1344 

61 

— 5 

1276 

Aldergrove 

44*.'> 

35*6 

53 

25 

44 

— 20 

827 

74 

+ 13 

1315 

Holyhead 

45*6 

39*9 

51 

26 

28 

—34 

722 

98 

+ 23 

1578 

Tynemouth 

44*1 

30-8 

65 

27 

12 

—23 

610 




Renfrew 

44*1 

34-« 

54 

25 

117 

-h35 

1290 

57 

+ 7 

1233 

Aberdec'n 

42*9 

33-9 

56 

33 

27 

—27 

784 

111 

+ 34 

1502 

Stornoway 

44*7 

371 

53 

29 

141 

+ 28 

1283 

63 

+ 8 

1214 


* 25 ram. 1 inch (approx.) t The Lizard C.R.B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


The Aurora of January 24-15, 1949 

This Aurora occurred about two days after a large sunspot group (covering 2,400 
millionths of the sun’s disc, at a latitude of 23‘’N) had crossed the central meridian of the 
sun. 

It was first observed about 1900h. as a diffuse quiet arc, reddish in colour, low in the 
north. Occasionally diffuse rays appeared, running along the arc from E. to W. At no 
time was the luminosity or definition good enough in the early stages to provide measurable 
photograplis. At 21h. 49m. ISs., the arc suddenly widened, while roTnuining diffuse, two 
rays shot up in the NE. and, all in the space of about five sec^onds, the arc and rays dissolved 
to leave only a residual weak red glow on the N. horizon. 

The arc reappeared at about 2300 (4° above the horizon at Seaton, Cumberland) arul 
at 2330 commenced to rise, passing directly overhead at Edinburgh about midnight. A 
rayed band then formed with two well-defined pillars of green light (tinged with khI) at 
its east and west extremities. The arc was overhead at 0045 at fieaton, when^i simultane¬ 
ously a corona appeared. 

The most active jihase of the display was from 0030-0330. At times, large ai'cas were 
filled with closely packed patches of uniform luminosity, like bluish-white cirrohtratus, 
each element being well defined and rapidly expanding and contracting, especially in the 
direction towards the magnetic zenith. The display was characterized not by the great 
brilliance of any particular aiuroral feature, but by the magnitude of the total light emission 
from the whole sky. With no moon, the landscape was so brilliantly illuminated that 
detail could be picked out on a hill three miles away. A <‘oiIeague in Edinburgh claimed 
that the light awakened him. For a long period, activity was confined to the northwards 
of an E. to W. line of patches, most striking in its straightness, passing through the magnetic 
zenith. At another time, the sky up to 30° from the N. horizon was quite dark and devoid 
of any activity. 

The white patches had * body ’ and were opaque like t louils ; the diffuse md surfaces 
which developed occasionally, appeared by contrast, diaphanous. Th(‘ latter when present 
formed a continuous thin background to the brighter white patches and were undoubtedly 
at a greater height. When the patches alone wei*e present, the rest of the sky ajijiearefl 
relatively dark. When at about 0300, the ‘ shreds and patches ’ nature of thi^ auroral 
elements changed to long diffuse draperies, there was not tlie marked contrast in intensity 
that had hitherto existed. The whole area surrounding the rays in the curtain eniitti^d 
light, a remarkable difference from the main ‘ patch xieriod ' whi'n the batjkgrountl tlid not 
appear to emit at all. 

On the next night (January 25-26) the sky was overcast but the intensity and colour of 
the transmitted light showed that there was very great auroral activity, with more (*olour 
than the previous night. Telephone operators at Perth n^porterl even more inter¬ 
ference from earth currents than on the previous night. 

The University, J amks I^aton 

Edinburgh 


I wontlor if any of your readers W'ero fortunate enough to observe the aurora during 
the night of Januaiy 24-25, 1949. Perhaps the most remarkable features of this display 
were its long duration find, secondly, the distance between stations w'hore it was observed. 
1 understand that it was seen in Southern England and, a night later, in the South of France. 

At I*re8twi<jk, Scotland it was first seen shortly aitor 19.00 h. on the 24th and lasted 
until after 04.00h. the next morning. In its early stages, the aurora consisted of a single 
arc in the north-western half of the sky, and tlien pulsating bands of reddish-light became 
visible by 19.45h. The arc appeared to reach from 300° to 020° approximately. This 
primary display became less intense during the remainder of the evening. Towards 
midnight, howev'er, the aurora had spread across half the sky, with bands of light displaying 
themselves from a crown in the zenith. Areas of a deep red-coloured hue intermingled 
with other pulsating bands, these being of a delicate shafle of light “ yellow-green.” The 
aurora became faint towards 04.30h. when it was last observed. 

An aurora of some intensity was presumably taking plar;e again on the following 
evening and night, but owing to an, 8/8 layer of thin alto-stratus, the display was hardly 
visible. The clouds wore definitely illuminated and it was possible, on occasions, tt> 
distinguish bands of light moving across the sky. 

It is interesting to recall the last intense aurora of January 25. 1938 which was visible 
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in this country and alao in France. Interesting too, is the length of tim^ that has elapsed 
flinoo then, a period of eleven years, which is associated with the sun-spot cycle. 

Prestwick Airport Iak H. Dobinbon 

Editors^ Note. We have also received an interesting and detailed description of these 
aurorae from Mr. S. Rzczyrbak who observed them from Coltishall, near Norwich. 


Antarctic Weather Charts 

During the recent war I w^a.s a lieutenant in the South African Meteorological Services, 
and for part of the time was a member of our Research Oihce in Pretoria. One of my 
<luties there was the organization of our daily Southern Hemisphere Chart. 

1 would like to correct a statement in Weather, March 1948, page 92, and seven lines 
from the bottom, reading : “ the resulting charts have an interest as constituting probably 
the first senes to cov'er the greater part of the Southern Hemisphere for a period of several 
months,’* This is in reference to the 1946-47 Whaling Season. Actually the Southern 
Hemisphere Chart was drawn in our office as a matter of routine from June or July 1945, 
and further, blank charts were supplied by us for the 1945-46 Whaling Expedition. I do 
not knoAv if these charts have been maintained by the civilian meteorological office or not, 
but were still being drawn in March 1946. 

Queenstown, S. Africa V. E. Dixie 


Referring to tho letter from Mr. V. E. Dixie of Queenstown, S. Africa, the statement 
in question was contained m the account of my lecture to the Royal Meteorological 
Society, Scottish Centre, in Edinburgh, in February 1948. 

I assume that Mr. Dixie is naturally anxious to put on record the work done under him 
in the South African Meteorological Service when he was a member of it. It seems unlikely, 
however, that his charts can have been completed in latitudes south of 50*^ S. Indeed, the 
title “ Southern Hemisphere Chart ” was somewhat misleading when applied to such 
charts as I was show n during my visits to Cape Town in 1946 and 1947; not only were there 
no observational data at all south of 50® S., except in the narrow quadrant 35-70® W., but 
the charts were confined entirely to longitudes betwreen 70® W. and 90° E. (i.e. less than 
half tho way round the hemisphere and zones north of 50® S. only). Mr, Dixie’s charts 
at Pretoria may have been slightly more complete than that, but they can hardly have had 
any regular ships’ data south of 50® S., as the whalers did not go south in 1944-45 and did 
not broadcast any reports in 1945-46. lu the light of this the statement in Weather of 
March 1948 hardly seems extravagant. 

However, it might be well to put on record that the South African Meteorological 
Service generously provided, free of charge, aU the blank charts needed for the whaling 
expedition in 1946-7, which I accompanied (and for that in 1945-46, when, however, the 
charts were not used), and that that service in its research division in Pretoria had been 
Itself eiroerimenting with the possibility of drawring daily charts of weather over the Southern 
Hemisphere from 1945. X^ck of ships’ reports in the Southern Ocean must have restricted 
the range of the charts at first, but the opening of new synoptic stations on Prince Edwrard 
Island, Heard Island and Macquarrie Island in 1948 must now have opened new possibilities. 

Dunstable, Beds. H. H. Lamb 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ACID BATTERIES 

The original makers of the British 
Radiosonde Battery invite enquiries for 
all types of light-weight acid batteries. 

THE BARNARD ACCUMULATOR CO. 
Perry Vale, London, S.E.23 

Telephone: Forest Hilt 5106 
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S&M WIID SPEED « DIREBTION INDICATORS 

REIOTE-REAOtMS ELECTRICAL WliO 
SPEED IRDICATOR 

This instrument provides remote 
indication of instantaneous wind 
speed at practically any distance, 
the two parts being coupled by 
twin cables. It consists of a robust 
l2*pole A.C. generator driven by 
a three*cup rotor and a circular 
scale, moving coil, rectifier 
type indicator with a range of 
5-100 m.p.h. in I m.p.h. divisions. 

■ REIOTE REAOIIC ELECTRICAL WIRO 

OIRECTIOR IRDICATOR 
This Instrument consists of a very 
sensitive wind vane and a 4' dia. 
circular scale indicator marked 
with tho cardinal points and 
calibrated in divisions of 5^ 
The two parts are linked by a 
3-core cable which may be of 
any reasonable length, and the 
instrument operates from a 50- 
volt D.C. supply. 

SHORT it MASOH LTD., 
THE IRSTRUIERT HOUSE. 
Valtliimstow. LanRen. E.17* 

•Pimm: LARkmvood 3371/4. 
•Gratm: |An«rpld 'Phone Lenten. 





Reliability 
in Rubber 


For more than 100 years Lea Bridge 
Rubber Works have been noted for quality 
and service. manufacturers of meteoro¬ 
logical and scientific balloons which are used 
by British and Foreign Govexments we shall 
be pleased to receive enquiries for all types of 
special purpose balloons and other rubber 
equipment. 


LEA BRIDGE RUBBER WORKS, LTD. 

Head OglU anti Works: Loa Bri4fB» London^ E3, 
Telephone : Tehgnuns : 

AMHom S0I5/4 tCARUBBEB LONDON 










is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied for* 

Forttifn SalM: Phillips' Patencs Wastprn Avanua. Acton. London. W.3 













BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 


Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments, providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. ( 

Chemring Limited are specialists In high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark II B, a 4' 6* corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60,000 70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000 60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can be 
obtained. 


INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other urgets from ; 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specialists in Radar Reflectors* 

Contractors to the Meteorologlcml 
Office. 

ill. Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London, EX« 4, 


RELEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK MB FROM 
U.S.A.N.R.L. 


Telephone : 
Central 


Cables : 

Chemring, London. 
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EDITORIAL 

Of the many “interosta” which make uae of the government meteorological 
services, which group should be considered first ? It was the seamen who first 
persuaded Treasury to spend money on meteorology, but airmen now have the 
biggest say in determining the policy of'the Metc^orological Office, which since 
1920 has been a department of the Air Ministry. 

The requirements of agriculture were disciiased last month at meetings of 
the Royal Meteorological Society in Edinburgh and London (see page 125). 
’'Fhe claim was made that farmers have more to gain than anyone else from a 
suitable meteorological service, and that the growing of food is more im])ortant 
than sending an aircraft from A to B. Considering that agriculture is our 
greatest industry—producing more worth of goods than the coal mines and the 
iron and steel industry together, and 1J times as much as the navy and air force 
s])end between them—this claim deserves to Ih^ taken seriously. With short¬ 
ages of labour and the increasing size of his operations, the farmer is having to 
plan his work more carefully and further ahead than ever liefore. 1'’he re- 
[lercussions of an unlucky decision or a missed op})ortunity persist throughout 
the whole season. 

If it is really true that weather forecasting and research have important 
j)arts to play in increasing our crops and mlucing their cost of production, then 
perhaps it would be wise to consider once again the setting up of a state meteo¬ 
rological organization, independent of the armed services and of all sectional 
interests. It would be tragic if what began as a protection for mariners against 
the dangers of foul weather should come to be regarded largely as a wea^Kin of 
war. 
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«MET/S MY HOBBY” 

What on earth do you get out of it ? " I am faced with this question 
so frequently when my hobby comes under discussion, and it is so difficult 
to answer in a few words, that it may be worth while attempting to do so 
at some greater length here. The obvious answer is that I find meteorology 
much more interesting than horses, dogs, or football pools, and a great deal 
less costly than any of these can become ; and here I come to another remark 
that I hear so often, 

“ It must be costing you a fortune ! ** Of course it isn't. One of its chief 
charms is that you can make it as inexpensive or as costly as your means and 
inclinations dictate. The amateur who amuses himself in a leisurely way by 
sketching clouds spends very little on his hobby, and if he makes a few notes 
on the back of each sketch descriptive of present and subsequent weather, 
he is taking a very intelligent interest, which is not unlikely to produce some 
useful results. If he can run to some £3 a year for the Daily Wtalker Report, 
and one or two elementary books, he can find further interest in linking his 
notes and sketches with world conditions. Such suitable reading of a non¬ 
technical nature can be found, for instance, in Weather Study, by D. Brunt, 
published in Nelson's “ Aeroscicnce Manuals"; in Cloud Forms (His 
Majesty's Stationery Office); Weather, hy R. Abercrombie, revised by A. H. R. 
Goldie; and Clouds and Weather Phenomena, by C. J. P. Cave (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press). 

At the other end of the scale is the more fortunate amateur with a quarter 
of an acre of land and a few hundred pounds which he is able and willing to 
devote to his study, and who can equip a comprehensive observatory and enter 
into very active co-operation with the Meteorological Office by reporting his 
observations regularly. 

In between is a wide range of activity, governed by th(» keenness of the 
amateur and his means of equipping himself, and guided by the branch of this 
very extensive subject which commands his interest. For the mathematical 
student, for example, the statistical treatment of the immense mass of data 
published in the Monthly Weather Report can prove an inexpensive and 
absorbing pastime, with the possibility of some useful original work and 
without the expense and tie of taking his own observations. 

Into whatever field his interest may take him, he will always find that 
those who really know something of the subject are interestt^d in him and what 
he is doing. This was one of the most unexpected discoveries I have made, 
and in this connexion I cannot too strongly recommend the keen amateur to 
become a Member of the Royal Meteorological Society. The facilities provided, 
not to mention the opportunities for personal contact with world-famous 
meteorologists, make membership very valuable todhe really k(‘en amateur. 
It is the only means of filling the gap left in his activities by his inability to 
participate in laboratory research, the cost of which is prohibitive to all except 
the most opulent, as the professional research personnel are most surprisingly 
willing, and even anxious, to remove the obstacles from the path of the meagrely 
informed dabbler. The conservative and absent-minded professor familiar to 
the reader of popular fiction is an extinct species, if he ever existed. The 
meetings are conducted with a minimum of formality, and the papers presented 
are usually toned down for the comprehension of the non-professional Fellows, 
who now form the majority of the membership. 

Private observers are also invited to co-operate with other organizations 
engaged in atmospheric research, such as the Gliding Association and the 
British Thunderstorm Survey, and much useful as well as interesting work is 
done through tliis co-operation. 
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One thing the amateur will do well to resist is the temptation to dabble 
in forecasting. Besides being a very highly skilled job, this necessitates 
the possession of a vast amount of data many hours before it is available to 
him. Though he may amuse himself by trying to deduce the general appear¬ 
ance of today's weather-chart from a study of those of the past two or three 
days, the changes m the shapes of isobars are likely to be so frequent that 
any resemblance between today's and yesterday's configurations may be 
completely unreal and lead to altogether erroneous assumptions. If, however, 
h(i is of that mental make-up which likes to assume an appearance of weather 
wisdom for the benefit of his neighbours, he can indulge in a little harmless 
cheating by tuning in to “ Airmet " and secure a very reliable " prompt " for 
his forecasts for some five or six hours ahead. 

My own interest runs mainly to the comparison of the weather of one year 
with that of another. For this purpose I have selected three representative 
(‘lements which collectively cover the greater part of weather phenomena, 
namely temperature, sunshine and rainfall. For purposes of comparison 1 
divide each year into 73 short periods of five days and five seasons " of 
73 days. Of course, periods of any length may be employed, but these numbers 
are useful as being the only integral factors of 365, so that there is only one 
interruption every four years to the regular sequence of comparable periods 
of equal length. At the end of each period I plot maximum and minimum 
tt mperatures, sunshine total in hours and tenths, and rainfall in inches and 
liundredths. I find the histogram more eloquent than the curve, so fill in my 
temperature range from maximum to minimum and simshine and rainfall 
from total to zero on squared paper. To increase the eloquence of the picture 
1 add a “ tail " in red ink under the minimum temperature, to represent grass 
minimum. If these three graphs are plotted,one below tlie other, on the same 
sheet, and if suitably related scales are employed, a very clear picture of the 
g(‘neral weather conditions ot the site for the 3 ^ear can be obtained, and by 
])lotting sub.sequent years m spaces adjoining the same periods of the first year 
recorded an eloquent comparison is shown at a glance. A similar graph of 
the .s(Mected (dements is also interesting if successive periods are included in 
sequence, to show the progress ot weather throughout tlie year under review. 
This, ot course, is only one way of arranging the data. Each dabbler will, 
no doubt, devise liis <^wn methods, this being one of the most interesting aspects 
of the hobbv. ' A. j. whitkn 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDFnON, 1049-52 

In Novemhe^’ 1940, 14 men, ineluding two scientists each from Norway, 
Sw(‘d(m and Britain, will arrive at Queen Maud Land, latitude 70^^ vS. The first 
number of Tellm, the Swedish Creophysical Society's new quarterly journal, 
gives details of the arrangements. The Norwegian, Professor H, U. Sverdiip, 
will lead the ex|>edition, who.se objects are exclusively scientific and will be 
divided into three main parts. Swt^den will be responsible for glaciology, 
N()rway for meteorology, and Britain for geology. 

The meteorological programme includes a study of wind structure and the 
determination of incoming and outgoing radiation. Radio-sondes and radar 
wind measurements will be made daily in co-operation with other stations in 
the Antarctic. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS 

By Sib Geobge C. Simpson, F.R.S. 

From a popular looturo to the Iloyal lVleteorologi(‘al Sofiety on .laimary 12, 1940, Hum- 
niarizetl by A. R. Meetliam, 

Part I. The normal Electrical Field in the Atmosphere* 

“In October 1905 1 riMid my first pa^^mr before tho Hoyal Metoorologioal Society. 

It was entitled ‘Normal JOlecdrical Phenomena of tine Atmosphere’, and 1 reviewed what 
was then known of tho subject. Since then I have devoted the larger part of my scien¬ 
tific work to the problem of atmospheric electricity, and I shall now review the progress 
which has been made in this fwriod of nearly fifty years. This will involve my describing 
work in which I have personally taken part; but I trust yon will not think that 1 do 
this with any object of self j)raise : 1 can assure you that the number of theories 

which I have put forward only to abandon or modify them tends to humility and 
not to pride.”— From opening rem^irks of lecture. 

Atmospheric electricity has many aspects : the electricity of normal fine 
weather, th(^ electricity of disturbed weather,f and the elecdTicity of thunder¬ 
storms.! The problem of the origin of the normal electrical field, which will 
be considered here, is interesting because of the unexpected conclusions reached 
and the developments to which it has contribute^d in other branches of 
geophysics. 

First it is necessary to quote some definitions from the school textbooks. 
In the space between two electrically charged bodies there is an electrical stress 
causing them to be mutually attracted or repelled. We call this stress the 
field strength or more generally the field. It has long been known that there is 
an electrical field in the lower atmosphere, and it has been measitred in all 
parts of the world. We do not measure the strength of this field directly, but 
we measure what is called the potential gradient —that is the energy required 
to move a charged body in a vertical direction—and from these measurements 
we can calculate the strength of the field and the charge on the ground necessary 
to produce that field. When I mention the electric field or the potential 
gradient I am simply referring to the strength of the electrical forcc^, and 
indirectly to the charge necessary to produce that electrical force. 

My last point is that the charge on the two bodies cannot leave tliose 
bodies in air, because the air is a non-conductor of electricity. This is because 
ordinary air is composed of neutral molecules ; but by a prociess called ionization 
some of the molecules lose negative electrons, leaving them positively charged, 
while the freed electrons are absorbed by other neutral molecules. As a 
result some molecules have a positive charge and some a negative charge. 
These charged molecules are called ions, hence the expression ionization for 
the process by which they are formed. “ Ion ” is the Greek word for “ wand¬ 
erer ” and was given to them because, when placed in an electric field, tho 

* PartB 1 f and Til will appear in “ for May and June, 1949. 

t Soo Jt. Met. Soc., Vol. 08, pp, 1-34 (Presidential Address, 1942.) 
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ions wander along the lines of force, the positive in one direction towards the 
negatively charged body and the negative in the opposite direction towards 
the positively charged body. The movement of the ions is equivalent to an 
electrical current and that is why we say that ionized air is a conductor of 
electricity. 

EARLY IDEAS 

The presence of electrical forces in the atmosphere was first suggested in 
connexion with thunderstorms and nearly 200 years ago Dalibard in France 
and Franklin in America confirmed this suggestion. It was soon found however 
that an electrical field could also be detected in the atmosphere in fine weather, 
and without even the presence of clouds. This field was studied and it was 
found that ui fine weather the field could be detected everywhere : on land 
and on sea, on plains and in the mountains, in the northern hemisphere and 
in the soiitliern hemisphere ; it was always directed in the same way as though 
there was a charge of negative electricity distributed over the whole surface 
of the earth. It was also found that the field strength had a regular annual 
and daily variation ; it was greater in the winter than in the summer and at 
certain hours of the day that at other hours. This was practically all that was 
known in the year 1898. 

1''here were of course a lot of theories, hypotheses, and suggestions as to 
the origin of this electrical field and the cause of its daily and annual variation. 
The theory then most generally accepted had been set out by Professor Exner 
of Vienna in 1890. According to this theory, when the earth was formed it 
was not electrically neutral but had a residual charge of negative electricity, 
t he charge being all collected on the surface according to the ordinary laws of 
<‘lcctrostatics. It was believed that the atmosphere was a non-conductor of 
olectri(;ity, so this charge could undergo no loss and must remain tlie same in 
total amount for ever : on the otlier hand when water evaporated from the 
surface some of the (dectrical charge w^as carried with it, so that the total charge 
was sharcnl between the siirfae(5 and the lower atmos])!!^!^. As the water in 
the atmosphere has an annual and a daily variation, there would be a similar 
variation in the electrical field, and wlien he wrote his paper Exner was attempt¬ 
ing to prove this rolationsbij). 

A GREAT DISCO VERY 

All these speciilations were however cut sliort by an epoch-making dis¬ 
covery made in 1899 by C. T. Fv Wilson in England and by Elster and Geitel 
in Germany. They found that the atmosphere in its natural state is ionized ! 
The degree of ionization was not great, but it was sufficient for an insulated 
charged body to lose five i)er cent of its charge each minute. 

This altered the whole problem of atmospheric electricity, for if the 
atmosphere is ionized any residual charge loft on the earth at its formation 
could not be retained on the surface. It would be driven to the uppermost 
conducting layer of the atmosphere. By another of the laws of electrostatics 
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there can be no electrical field within a conducting body, so the field which is 
observed in the atmosphere near the ground cannot be due to a residual charge 
sucli as was suggested by Exner. We have therefore to seek for another cause 
of the charge on the ground other than a residual charge. 

Elster and Gcitel, having been responsible for this now problem by dis¬ 
covering the ions in the atmosphere, nattirally madt^ an attempt to find a 
solution, and in 1901 they put foiward the following ingenious theory. Zeleny 
had made certain experiments which he interpreted to mean that when positive 
and negative ions are in an electrical field the negative ions move through the 
neutral molecules of air quicker that the positive ones, or as we should say now 
negative ions have a greater mobility than positive ions. Now let us consider 
an insulated conducting sphere s\irrounded by ioniz(3d air. Each ion near the 
surface will induce an opposite charge on the sj>here and will be attracted. The 
attracting force will be the same for positive and negative ions but the latter, 
having the greater mobility, will roach the surface first. Thus the sphere at 
first receives more negative than positive ions and so becomes negatively 
charged. This charge goes on increasing until the field set up by it increases 
the movement of the positive ions, and decreases the movement of the negative 
ions, until the rate at which positive and negative ions reach the body is equal, 
when the charging ceases. Elster and Geitel applied this reasonitig to tlie 
earth’s surface, and considered that the negative charge which is always found 
on the surface in fine weather is the charge necessary to c^oimt-eract the greater 
mobility of the negative ions. 

With the remark that a wind would be necessary to remove the positive 
ions from the neighbourhood of the surface, C. T. li. Wilson accepted Elster 
and Geitel’s theory. But there were still difficulties for when Villari rejxmted 
Zeleny’s exi)eriments he found that bodies exposed to ionized air became 
positively charged which is just the opposite to Zeleny V result, on whicjh Elster 
and GeiteFs theory was based. 

MY EXPEIIIMENTS IN (JOTTINCJEN 

This was the position when in 1902 1 was awarded an 1851 Exhibition 
Scholarship and decided to go to Gottingen to study atmospheric elec'tricity 
under Professor Wiechart. I was naturally interestCHl in the problem of the 
origin of the earth’s negative field and undei'tooL a research to test Elstei* 
and Geitels theory, and if possible to repc^at Zeleny’s and Villari's experiments 
to seci if tliey could be reconciled. I was able to show that there was no contra¬ 
diction between Zeleny’s and Villari’s results ; the apparent difference was 
simply a matter of the experimental arrangement. It was clear that Zeleny’s 
experiment could not be directly applied to the ])roblem of atmospheric 
electricity for the conditions in the experiments have no parallel in the atmos¬ 
phere. To clinch the matter 1 suspended an insulated metal within a large 
wire cage and measured its potential, but it was only a small one and different 
metals reached different potentials and then remained constant. The cage I 
used was of zinc-coatcxl iron wire, and when I examined the end potentials of 
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the different metals T found that in each case it was exactly the voltaic diff¬ 
erence of potential between the zinc and the metal being tested. Copper 
and iron are positive to zinc and these metals charged up positively, while 
magnesium and sodium which are negative to zinc acquired a negative charge. 
Thus it was quite clear that insulated conductors, when placed in ionized air, 
do not obtain a negative charge on account of the difference in mobility of 
j)Ositive and negative ions. A description of this work was the first paper I 
published on atmospheric electricity, and the result was at once accepted 
and Elster and Geitel dropped their theory. 

THE CHATIGTHO MECHANISM 

Elster and Geitel’s theory of charging by ion absorption having been 
disposed of, there was a spate of new theories but none of them carried con¬ 
viction. A brief restatement of the problem will bring out the difficulties with 
which we were faced. 

We know from the observations that there is a negative charge over the 
whole surface of the globe, except in areas of disturbed weather where there is 
generally some rain or snow. Neglecting for the moment the latter and fixing 
our attention on the fine weather areas which comprise the greater part of the 
whole surface, we have to picture an electrical field associated with the nega¬ 
tive charge which extended as high as observations had then been made. Owing 
to this fi(‘ld negative ions are moving upwards and positive ions downwards at 
such a rate that the whole charge on the surface would need replacement in 20 
min\ites if it is to remain constant. At the same time the source of the positive 
ions moving downwards would also require replenishment. Therefore it is clear 
that there must be some process acting in the atmosphere which replenished 
the negative charge on the ground and the positive charge in the upper 
atmosphere. The problem was to find this process. 



Fig. 1. Attempt to explain the charging process. 

As the loss is taking place in all fine weather areas it is natural to look for the 
mechanism of replenishment in the areas of precipitation. At that time it was 
thought that rain carries to the groimd negative electricity ; if so, the corres¬ 
ponding amount of positive electricity must be left behind in the clouds. This 
seemed a simple and satisfactory solution, for the rain provided the negative 
charge to the ground and at the same time provided an equal quantity of posi¬ 
tive electricity to the upper atmosphere. These two cliarges came together 
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again in the areas of fine weather. The problem is however not so simple as all 
that, as we shall see if we look more closely into the proposed mechanism. 

Figure 1 shows an area of precipation surrounded by fine weather. The 
precipitation is supposed to bring down negative electricity, leaving positive 
electricity in the clouds. The negative electricity in the ground is “ bound ’’ 
by the positive electricity in the clouds and therefore, in the absence of wind, 
cannot flow into the fine weather area. But let us suppose that the wind 
carries the air from the disturbed region into the fine weather area. The clouds 
disappear and the positive charge goes into the air as free ions and moves 
downwards in the electric field. Thus the positive charge which was in the 
air moves towards the ground : calculations show that within an hour of the 
positive charge entering the fine weather area it has all reached the ground and 
no supply of electricity can be carried further by the wind. Now there are 
many desert regions, extending over hundreds of square miles, which cannot 
l)e reached in several hours by the existing winds coming from regions of 
precipitation, yet the potential gradient in these areas is positive and of normal 
strength everywhere. Thus we see that fine weather areas cannot in this way 
draw their supply of negative electricity from regions of rainfall. There is a 
further difficulty : in the precipitation area the potential gradient is required 
to be positive while we know from observation it is negative. This i*easoning 
does not apply only to replenishment by precipitation, but to all forms of 
separation which take place outside the fine weather areas. 

Tliis artic'le will be continued next month with an account of C. T. K. Wilson’s theory 

of the charging mechanism, now generally a<*cepted. 


NEW FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

Among the 25 fellows recently elected by the Royal Society, the following 
have close connections with meteorology and allied sciences : 

BAWDEN, Fredori(‘k Charles, Head of the Plant Pathology Department at Kothamsted 
Exiwrimcntal Station, Harpenden. Distinguished for Ins work on plant viruses and virus 
diseases. 

BUEX^EN, Keith T^dward. Professor of Applied Mathematics in the University of Sydney. 
Distinguished for work in geophysics, particularly in relation to earthquakes and the dis¬ 
tribution of density within the earth. 

SITTHERLAND, (Gordon Brinis Black Melvor. Header in Sjiectroseopy, Department of 
Colloid Science, University of Cambridge. Distinguished for his exi^erimental researches 
on infra-red and Raman speetroscojjy. 

SI'TTON, Oliver Graham. Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Military College of 
Science, Shrivenham, Distinguished for his researches in atmospheric turbulence and 
evaporation. 

Readers of Weather will be particularly pleased to see the name of Professor 
Sutton, who has contributed articles on “ Smoke from Factory Chimneys ” 
(August 1947) and “The Atomic-bomb Trial as an experiment in convection” 
(April 1947). Professor Sutton recently gave a most interesting account to 
Meteorological Office staff, at the^invitation of Sir Nelson Johnson, of research 
work on micrometeorology in N. America. A report of this meeting will appear 
shortly in Weather, 
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Inflating tho Skyhook balloon. When fully e>.ptinck*d at a height of ft., 

the balloon has a diametei of 70 ft. 


By courtesy of\ f OJfice of Naval Research 
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WEATHER OVERSEAS 

STRATOSPHERE—BALLOON PLIGHTS 

Extracts from an article, by Lt. Comclr. B. H. DSN, which first apj^eared in 

an official rofiort; published by kind j)erniission of the ()lfi<*e of Naval Research, Navy 
Dejiartment, Washington. D.(\ 

Unmanned stratosphere balloon flights are being made at a level higher 
than that prol)ed by aircraft and below the level of space probed by rockets, 
i.e. 50,(KK) to 100,000 ft., to learn more about cosmic rays and nuclear physics, 
biological phenomena, accuracy of meteorological instruments, temperature and 
humidity, and the force and direction of winds aloft. The special non-exten- 
sible balloons, manufactured out of polyethylene in 0.001 gauge material, are 
pear shaped in design and require extreme care and precision in handling because 
of their fragile construction. When fully expanded at an altitude of 100,000 ft., 
the balloons are 70 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. in length ; the unloaded weight is 
100 lb. Plate IT shows one of the balloons being inflated. To aid in the re¬ 
covery of the instruments carried by the balloons, they are tracked by radar 
from four different points. Unlike rubber balloons they can remain at high 
altitudes for a long time. 

One of the most interesting x>ossibilities for research using these balloons 
is in the field of meteorology. No vehicle has previously been developed which 
is capable of carrying instruments so high and remaining at a constant pressure 
level for long periods of time As a consequence, all texts written on airflow 
and temperature at 100,(100 ft. have been only theory. Recent stratosphere 
flights under this project—known as project Skyhook —have indicated that 
there is a strong possibility of these theories being entirely wrong. It was 
thought that airflow at this level was from west to east at a constant high 
velocity. In tracking the lialloons visually, with radar and theodolites, it 
a])|)ears that above Minnesota the winds are very unpredictable, varying from 
0 to 120 knots in speed and from east to southwest in direction ; not only does 
the airflow vary from day to day, but virtually from minute to minute. These 
data should be of immense value to the designers and operators of high altitude 
aircraft. 

Because of the unprecedented nature of these flights, special safety pre¬ 
cautions have been adoj)ted. For instance, balloons must only be launched in 
c'lear weat her and a means has been devised of ripping the balloon and thereby 
terminating the flight after four hours. In future the balloons will be tracked 
f)y an aircraft, equipped with an inverted searcdi-type radar ; when this is in 
o}i(u*ation, it is hoped that the recovery rate will be close to 1(X)% and that some 
of the restrictions on weather conditions will be lifted. 

Since this article was originally ju-epared, a more detailed paper describing 
work carried out with these new balloons has been written by A. P. Spilliaua, 
C. S. Schneider and C. B. Moore (see Journal of Mete&iohgyy August 1948). 
The authors suggest that one function of the balloons to the meteorologist is 
the same as that of the drift bottle to the oceanographer. 
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SHELTER AND EXPOSURE IN WEST ANGLESEY 

THE CLIMATOLOGICAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION DIAGRAM AS 
AN AID TO LOCAL FORECASTING. l^ART L 

By Frank A. Barnks, B.Sc, 

The competent local forecaster must be something of a climatologist. 
His operations go beyond thos(* required in constructing the general area 
forecast. This latter is laigely based on analysis of tlie synoptic situation, 
its forecast development, and a general study of the air masses involved. 
The local forecaster must take into account also the detailed peculiarities of 
his locality. This implies especially a knowledge of shelter and exposure 
effects with air-streams moving from all directions. The environmental 
controls may frequently be significant enough to cause local temporary .systems 
of wind and weather to develop, which may make the locality distinctive in 
climate. Sea breezes and valley winds and their meteorological consequences 
are examples of such systems. Such local effects must be investigated and 
understootl before it is possible to produce a reliable local forecast. .\ method 
of conducting such investigation is described below. 

For use in day to day forecasting, evaluations of single meteorological 
elements are of little value. For practical use, climatological studies must 
be concerned with causal relationships, and may justifiably show a comparative 
rather than a quantitative relation. The latter, if carried too far, would not 
only be infinitely laborious, but would lead to a detail too close to be of practical 
value. The following diagrams were constructed for use at Valley, in W, 
Anglesey, a few miles from Holyhead, and about one mile from the sea at the 
most w^esterly point of the Anglesey mainland. Their practical value rests 
in their correlative nature, wdiile the frequency-iso])leth method used makes 
visual interpretation easy, and allows three variables to be represented in one 
diagram, which becomes, as it were, a graph in three dimensions. 

The notes on the '' Weather of October 1946 ” (Weather, Novembe^r 1946) 
emphasized the abnormally high sunshine figures and the low rainfall at Holyhead 
in consequence of the persistent E. to SE. type of w eather which characterized 
the month. “ The immediate benefit (to Holyhead) of the shelter of the Welsh 
mountains with SE. wdnds '' was ])omted out. Tl/e weather and climate of 
any place on land are determined, in some degree, by the effects termed 
shelter ", and its converse, non-shelter, called " exposure These terms 
are compai'ative, and may equally well emphasize the contrast hetw^een w eather 
approaching over mountain and plain or over' land and sea. In Anglesey 
they are of great significance, because of the nearness of the sea on the one 
hand and the mountain masses of Wales, on the other. The effects are not 
always easy to evaluate, or even to discern in summaries of single meteorological 
elements. They may be qxialitafively evaluated by studies correlating the 
previous track of the air-stream, in terms of orography, with particular weather 
elements. Wind speed, as well as direction, is obviously imjwrtant. 
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The diagrams for W. Anglesey show the contrasting effects of shelter and 
exposure very clearly, because there is a rapid change, on moving round the 
compass from SSE. to SSW., from very effective shelter by the Welsh Mountains, 
to practically full exposure. Ireland and Scotland are also recognizable as 
sheltering agencies, though their effectiveness is more dependent on the tyj-ye 
of air mass, time of day, and subsequent track. Ireland is particularly signi- 
iicant because the prevailing winds so frequently cross it. By contrast, winds 
reach Anglesey across the Welsh Mountains less frequently. 

It must be recognized that the following studies are only aids to forecasting, 
and must be used in conjunction with all the other information (including air- 
inass characteristics, stratification, and sea temperatures) which may be at 
the disposal of the forecaster. Tlie sparser this other information the more 
valuable, proportionately, does the climatological diagram become. In either 
case some knowledge of the physics of the atmosphere is necessary. 

It is not proposed to examine in great detail the conclu.sions which may be 
<lrnwn from the diagrams, but only to note certain outstanding points. 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of frequencies of winds according to speed and direcUoii at 

Holyhead (Valley) ; from hourly observations, June, July and August 1042-1^4.5. 

WIND 

Fundamentally, weather changes at a place are expressive of the movement 
of air maSvSes and the changes they are undergoing by interaction with other 
air masses, with the surface ovei which they move, and within themselves. 
rnve.stigation of wind distribution must, therefore, precede any correlative 
study relating wind with other variable elements. 

Figure 1 shows the pattern of summer wind distribution at Valley for the 
period 1942-1945 inclusive. It is constructed from hourly observations over 
the months of June, July and August. Frequencies of occasions of each wind 
direction and strength on the Beaufort scale were entered in the diagram at 
the miilTpoints of the appropriate divisions (16-point direction scale) and iso- 
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pleths drawn on this basis. As in all such diagrams (including isobaric charts), 
quantitative accuracy at random points is sacrificed in favour of the clarity 
of impression which is necessary for easy analysis and comparison. 

Figure 1 includes all winds over the period. Local winds, such as sea 
breezes and land breezes, are included with winds of more distant and general 
origin. Examination of winds at Valley on days of light winds and thin or 
broken cloud (by the frequency-isopleth method shown in Figure 2 for occasions 
in August) for periods of varying length and season has helped in isolating such 
local phenomena. Because the days used were often not consecutive, and 
because the day is a somewhat arbitrary period of time, meteorologically, 
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Fig. 2. 

Frtxiuenoy distribution isopleths of wind direction Diurnal distribution of wind 

at Valley on “ sea-breeze days ” in August (from speeds on the same days 

hourly observations for 28 days in August 
1042-1945 inclusive). 

the late night or early morning winds may not .satisfy tiie “ .sea-breeze day 
criterion, and must be treated with caution. Then interpretation reveals : 

(а) A sea breeze, varying between N. and NW., and of strength Beaufort 
force 2 to 4 - the turnover sea breeze. 

(б) A sea breeze from between S. and W.—the “ diversionary " sea breeze. 

(c) A night breeze (land breeze) of force 1 to 2, associated with many calms, 
blowing from E. to ENE. 

(d) A night breeze, also very light, from about N. to NNE., not well 
developed in the August diagram, but very prominent in those for the earlier 
summer months when the sea is colder. 
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The diurnal variation curves for temperature and humidity on the same 
days show comparatively sudden flattening at the times of onset of these breezes. 
This helps to confirm the conclusions regarding their nature. 

When the corresponding minor maxima in Figure 1 are reduced, a compara¬ 
tively simple and striking picture remains. There is a huge maximum of winds 
from about SSW., especially dominant for stronger winds, and a remarkable 
paucity and lightness of winds from between SSE. and E. The normal distri¬ 
bution of winds over Anglesey, based solely on the general pressure distribution, 
certainly involves a maximum of winds from between S. and W., though 
nearer SW. than SSW., and not so a greatly marked. There is also smaller 
frequency from between S. and E. The contrast between the two directions 
is, however, less exaggerated and less sudden than that shown by Figure 1. 
Even though the period used is short, two inferences may be drawn : 

(a) Many winds from SSE. to E. are damped out by the Welsh Mountains, 
and are represented in the frequency diagrams as occasions of sea-breeze or 
land-breeze directions, or become calms. The shelter effect is clearly demon¬ 
strated. 

{h) Some winds, particularly strong winds, from SSW. to SW. directions, 
are canalized into a SSW. to S. direction. More detailed analysis, using 
a 32-point direction scale, shows S by W. to be a very frequent direction 
with stronger winds. This canalization is apparently due to the interference of 
the mountain mass with free air movement, perhaps reinforced by the influence 
of Ireland and its eastern hill masses. It may be more satisfactorily thought 
of as being due to the formation of a slight ridge by the " piling-up " effect 
of the air-stream against the mountain barrier. Such a configuration may often 
be seen on the synoptic chart on the windward side of mountains when strong 
winds are blowing. It is often strongly enough marked at Valley to give a 
surface wind greater than the speed of the air-stream at a level free from the 
effects of surface friction. 

By examining Figure 1 it has been possible to recognize only the sheltering 
effect of the Welsh Mountains. When an air-strearn crosses a range of hills 
it maintains its momentum at levels well above the mountains. The mixing 
and friction of successive layers of air causes this momentum to be gradually 
transferred down to the lower layers again. On the lee .side of the mountains 
the surface wind speed and direction, normally proportional to the air-flow 
at a level above the influence of surface friction, is therefore restored at some 
distance beyond the range. Valley is near enough to the Welsh Mountains 
for their influence of shelter to be .still strongly felt at the surface. Winds 
from the north and west, by contrast, approach Anglesey across at least 50 
miles of sea, and the sheltering effects of Ireland and Scotland are nullified. 
The influence of air-flow across Ireland and Scotland as it affects cloud conditions, 
humidity and precipitation, however, may often be discerned when the air 
reaches Anglesey. 

The concluding part of thin article dealing with rain, hiunidity and cloud, will be 
published in the near futiu*e. 
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ICE IN THE ATMOSPHERE 

By G. M. B. Dobson, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.B.S. 

After the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society on 
January 26, 1949, the retiring president, Professor G. M. B. Dobson, P.R.S., 
gave an address on “ Ice in the Atmosphere This subject had been discussed 
by the Society as recently as last November, he said, and he might be thought 
to be flogging a dead horse. But the horse was not at all dead ;4t8 hinder part 
was so young that it had not even been broken in. 

He first reminded his audience that at any temperature below freezing 
point the vapour pressure is greater over water than over ice ; hence when 
water droplets and ice particles are both present there must be a steady transfer 
from water to ice. The rate of transfer is greatest at temperatures of about 
260®A. (where 273®A. is the freezing point), but even then the process tieeil 
not be particularly rapid, because if ice is only 1® warmer than water, the vapour 
pressures are equal. 

The vapour pressiu’e over water is further modified if the water exists as 
a very small drop, in which case the saturation vapour pressure is increased. 
The same increase of vapour pressure was sometimes assumed to l>e true for 
very small ice crystals but Sir George Thompson in the Guthrie Lecture of the 
Physical Society recently showed that the growth of a ciystal was so complex 
that the thermodynamic arguments applied to drops were unlikely to be true 
for crystals. 

SUBLIMATION NUCLEI 

Professor Dobsoii showed that sublimation nuclei on which ice particles 
can form are much rarer than condensation nuclei round which water 
condenses. He discussed some of the work of Aitken, and C. T. K. Wilson, 
the work done at the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, by Cwilong, Fournier 
d’Albe, Brewer, and Palmer, ' and that of Findeisen, Schultz, and 
Weickmann. In the laboratory one substance, cadmium iodide, had so far 
been found on particles of which ice would accumulate from air which was 
supersaturated with respect only to ice and not to water. Even cadmium 
iodide particles had first to be cooled to 232’^A. in air sui)ersaturated with 
respect to water before they acquired this projKjrty, and afterwards they had 
to be kept cooler than 263'^A. 

In the open air Findeisen and Schultz, and afterwards Palmer, had found 
about one nucleus, per litre, which would initiate the formation of ice if the 
air were supersaturated with respect to water. This was probably just enough 
to account for the number of ice particles observed in clouds and to be consistent 
with Bergeron’s tlieory. Most laboratory experiments had to use too small 
volumes of air for these “ Findeisen ” nuclei to be encountered ; whereas 
observations in clouds, while enabling the nuclei to be counted, were subject 
to the disadvantage that temperatures could not be accurately measured. It 
was necessary to piece together all the information available from the laboratory 
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and the open air, and Professor Dobson summarized this as follows: 

Above 273®A. (0®C.) the properties of condensation nuclei are well known. 
273-263°A. the only known nuclei form water drops ; it is not yet certain if 
there are a very few Findeisen nuclei. 

263-241 ®A. a few Findeisen nuclei are present. 

241-232°A. ordinary outdoor air has nuclei which form ice as soon as super¬ 
saturation over mter is reached, but a much larger number of condensation 
nuclei are present, and clouds always contain many more water drops 
than ice particles. 

232-210°A. all nuclei form ice as soon as supersaturation over nniter is reached, 
and most clouds seem to be largely or wholly ice. 

Below 210°A. (approx.) according to Cwilong the nuclei become less active, 
and fewer ice particles are found. 

At 180°A. (approx.) a very few, large, ice particles are formed. 

The temperatiires are known quite accurately except at the lower end of 
the scale. The value 232°A. is a very definite temperature : all kinds of 
artificial nuclei, including those produced from evaporation of salt sprays and 
those emitted from red-hot platinum, formed ice as soon as they were cooled 
to 232°A. in supersaturated air. It must bf3 concluded that some fundamental 
pro^x^rty of water changes at 232°A. 

Applying this knowledge to actual clouds, great difficulties due to our 
lack of knowledge about the atmosphere are encountered, but it seems certain 
that ice occurs at much higher temperatures than might be expected from the 
laboratory work : 259°A. in cumulus, and 267°A. in stratus ; Frith had found 
pure ice clouds at 253°A. Evidence was still uncertain whether or not the 
freezing of water drops is an important process in the atmosphere. 

WINTER SUNSHINE FOR BRITAIN 

K-ciferring to Langmuir’s work on the artificial nuclcation of clouds, Prof- 
(‘-ssor Dobson mentioned that in the laboratory the addition of a suitable 
number of yiarticles of solid carbon dioxide (temperature 194°A.) to an artificial 
water cloud at temj)eratureH Ixdow freezing would clear it aw^ay in almost a 
magical manner. It was too early to say whether the seeding of clouds with 
dry ice will l)e an important method of producing rain; successes seemed to 
n^quirc a rare combination of circumstances. There was another possible 
application which might appeal especially to townsmen in Britain. Winter 
anticyclones were frequently accompanied by large uniform stratus cloud, 
producing dull, depressing weather and causing the use of much gas aiid 
electricity for lighting. If the cloud is below freezing point, .seeding with dry 
ice from aircraft should clear it away at a quite small exj)ense, with results 
that would be an advantage both economically and psychologically. 

Mr. E. Gold proposed the formal vote of thanks to the Pi’esident for his 
Address and for his services to the Society in the past year. He now knew that 
Hamlet was thinking of meteorological matters when he said “ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in our philosophy ”, 
and by heaven Hamlet obviously meant the air above the freezing level. 

A.R.M. 
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THE »sm NAFIER SHAW** COMPETITION 

To commemorate the work of Sir Napier Shaw the following prizes are 
being olfered for the year 1949 : 

Junior Section Age 15 to 21 Ist Prize value £5 

2nd Prize value £3 
3rd Prize value £2 

abject The best description of any weather phenomena atJtualiy witnessed 
at any time by the entrant. Tlie description should be as short 
as possible and in any ease less than 1,000 words in length, and if 
possible should be illustrated by a sketch or pJiotograph. 

Senior Section Open to any entrant not a professional meteorologist. 

1st Prize value £10 2nd Prize value £5 

Subject The best description, photograph, film or drawing (or combination 
thereof) of any of the following actually witnessed by the 
entrant: 

Any meteorological phenomena associated with earthquakes or 
volcanoes. 

Any lightning storm or series of lightning storms. 

Any cloud phenomena of the rarer sort such as a “ Sydney Pusk'r ”, 
a ” Pampero ” or a “ Haboob ”, or sand devils in a desert. 

The clouds associated with any tornado or waterspout. 

An example of ” St. Elmo’s Fire 

The effect of any meteorological factor(s) on agriculture, industry 
or any industrial process, or on any public utility. 

The effect of any meteorological factor(s) on plant, insc'ct, or bird 
life. 

Any optical meteorological phenomenon except a rainbow. 

Awards for 1948 will be notified in Weather, May 1949. 

Rulbs 

(1) 'J’lio KubiniMsioii luuNt Ix' in English and, if |> 088 ible, tyjrt'd. All draw ings and 

diagrams should bo in lead jiencil on smooth jiaixT 10" XH". 

(2) All |)hotc)graphs to be as sharp and as full of gradation as possibb', w'lth good 

<*ontrast. I’rints should be glossy ami in black and white. 

(3) Cojjyright of Hubrnissions gaining prizes to become fche projK?rty of the Society. 

(4) Name and Addres.s to be given in block letters on each entry. 

(5) The Society will endeavour to return all unsuccessful work provided a stampotl 

addressed envelope of suitable size i.s sent. 

(6) The Society’s decision shall be final and no corresjiondein’o can bo entertained. 

(7) Entries must bi^ a<idres8ed to : "Sir Napier Shaw ” Coni{>etition— 

Royal Meteorological Society, 49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

(8) Latest receiving date for the 1949 com]>etition ; 

Home entrajits—September 30, 1949 ; Overseas entrants—October 15, 1049. 

(9) Submission of an entry will be tleemod to indicate acceptance of these rules. There 
are no entrance fees and no a^iplication forms, but entrants for the Senior Section 
must include with their entry a certificate that they are not professional 
meteorologists. 

(10) Prizes will be withheld if a sufficiently high standard is not attained. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Kew Radio-Sonde Recorder 

The siaiKlttnl j)rttt*tjce with the Kew radio-soiido (see Wcalh<n\ Vol. 1., No.l) in to 
inoHKure the iunlio frequency of the signal by eoinpariKon with the output of a resiHittiiee- 
capaeity oscillator whow^ frequency can b<» made to match the radio-sonde frf'qiiciicy by 
inaniial ctmtrol. This method is capable of giving great accuracy with a skilled o])erator, 
hut, in unskilled hanils, eousiderable errors will arise and readings may sornetinu's (‘veii be 
missed be<‘aiise of the ver;v>^ short time—about 5 secjonds - available for making and n*- 
cording each reading. It was consideml by the i)utch Meteorological Service that an 
n.utomatic* rtH'order might 1lk‘ better for routine use ; the accuracy would p'rhaps not be so 
good as with a skilled operator but would b<' muc‘h Ix^ttor than with an untrained o]K‘rator. 
A recorder is normally used with the T.S. Weath(*r Bureau radio-sondc' but it- <‘Overs the 
range c/s as eomjiared wit-)» the Kew radio-sonde's range 700-1(100 c/s. It woidd l^e 

possible to alter the range of the I’.S. recorder to O-IOOO c/s but then only jiarl of the scab* 
would Ix' used and even with a very o|)en sc'ale the limiting *M*(*uracv would he only 1 or 2 
c/s. 'Po avoid this ditiic*ulty, a new device has bt'cn deveIo]»ed in Holland, whe^rehy the 
radi(>-sonde fr('(|UoiH*y is compartMl with a constant frecpiem*y of 1000 c/s and the fn*quency- 
dift‘eren<*e is it'corded on a Weather Hur<‘au rec'order, ada)>ted to cctver thc^ range 

0-300 <*/»'• ^^h<> accuracy of this (‘oinbination is bf‘tween 0.3 and 0.0 c/s which, we believe, 

is as good as t hat obtaineil in routine use by the original manual method. It is hoped that 
a full account of this device will )m> ]>ublished elsewhere ; in the meantime, maders can 
obtain details from the Director, Koninklijk Nederlatuls Mideorologiseli Instituiit, De Bilt, 
Holland. 

J)e Hilt. Holland. H. J. A. \ ESSEI'K. 


Daily Thunderstorm Chart 

In View of the interest which has lieon taken in the ])ubh(‘ation of the Thunderstorm 
( hart for June 14,1948, a further map has been prepared to show the ar(‘as and movements 
ot the extensive stonns in the North-West on July 31, 1948. The travels of the various 
parts ol the thunderstorm structure are shown by means of hourly isochrones, ainl the 
chaiigi's in the movement which take place in the neighbourhood of the Mersey Estuary 
are of s}ioeial interest. 

Analysis follows the lines of the work on the storms of July lo, 1937 {British Thunder¬ 
storms^ Vol. 2, p. 137) but areas of damage by lightning are now shown for the first time. 
The data give a useful indication of the variation in general intensity within the districts 
111 which the storm was overhead. 

The jireserit chart covers England and Wales on the scale of 1(1 miles to the inch. 
It measures about 40'" x 40'" and is a direct photoprint from the original plottings. Copies 
may be obtained from the Thunderstorm Census Organization, jirice 6«. each. 

Langley Terrace, 

Oakes, Huddersfield. S. M. Bower. 


Man-made Cirrus? 

In Ills account under the above heading in Weather, August 194S, K. M. Coulter wonders 
whether the aircraft which was the cause of the phenomenon he there describes was a 
jet aircraft. Whatever the answer was in this case, it is certain that aircraft using propellers 
can sot up the type of trail he describes. 

In the summer of 1941 1 was lucky enough to see such a trail in formation. Although 
iny memory is a bit hazy, due to the lapse of time, 1 think the order of event*- was as follows: 
the aircraft flew in the layer of altocumulus—which was very thin : immediately on the 
passage of the aircraft the clear lane started and m the centre of this, Ixdiind the aircraft, 
the condensation trail commenced. This apjxjared normal at first but gradually trans¬ 
formed into a flat band of feather>^ cirrus with a sort of herring-bone pattern. This band 
did not fill the whole of the clear lane. As time went on (the clouds were drifting only 
very slowly, so that the trail was v'lsiblc for some considerable time) the “ cirrus ’* showed 
the phenomenon of iridescence to a very high degree, i he trail w'as much curved and 
the loops were spread over a large part of the sky. The extent, the brightness and the 
number of shades of colour far surpassed any natural display of iridescent clouds 1 have 
seen, 

I understand from Wg, Cdr. Poulter that the trails on June 24, 1948 showed no 
iridescence. 

Meteorological Office, J - Aanensen 

Dunstable 
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Unusual Westerly Winds below the Equator 

A ICC cut remark by Cdr. Burgess at the May meeting of the Koyal Meteorological Society 
{Weather, June 1948, p. 181) on the puzzling frequency of westerly winds close southward 
of the ec^uator, in the eastern half of the Indian Ocean and northward of Australia, prompts me 
to add a few comments and, incidentally, to pose a problem which may interest extra-tropical 
forecasters who have not had the fortune (or misfortune) to encounter this phenomenon. 
The situation referred to by Cdr. Burgess is briefly as follows : 

At the beginning of the southern wunter (i.e. in May and June) the great high-pressure cells 
of the southern hemisphere are swinging northward, and the S£. Trade blows, at the surface, 
right across the Java Sea, gradually becoming a southerly and then a south-westerly wind as 
it crosses the equator and progresses north-eastward over Borneo and the South China Sea. 
In the lower levels this south-easterly stream is quite strong but, as one goes aloft, a remark¬ 
able change takes place : the SE. stream gives w'ay to westerly winds as far south as 10'’ lielow 
the equator. The accompanying chart of upper winds over the East Indies shows the pecu¬ 



liar nature of the problem :] the lower level winds to S. and SW of Borneo are probably SVV. 
Monsoon ; the SK. winds from Darien to the Celelies SE. Trade. What, then, arc the 
south-westerly winds (at the same levell only a little to the soulJi, below Java. Bali, Timor, 
etc. ? The Eev. C. E. Deppermann, in his Upper-Air Circulation over the Phtitpptnes and 
A djacent Regions, says : 

“ From the two kilometer level upward, from 20" JS'. latitude to the equator, and even for 
10 " below the equator, we now often have a strong sweep of almost directly west winds. 
Even though the SW Monsoon of India at the .surface seems .such a mighty stream that w’c 
can easily imagine it sweeping all before it even up to five kilometers altitude, still certain 
arguments make us hesitate to accept such a conclusion. These are : (a) Although the 
South Pacific Trade (i.e the SK. Tmde) on the surface map from New Guinea to Sumatra 
seems to dominate everything north of the equator in the Borneo-China Sea area, yet even 
at the two kilometer level tliere is usually the onset of a direct west wind around the equator. 
This west wind has all the marks of a different stream entirely because of a very abrupt 
discontinuity of wind direction from the straight east winds of undiverted South Padnc 
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iraclc just bulow it in laliiuclt;, (6) Xlus direct west wind is found even below tlie eejuator, 
where the tendency of the Coriolis force is to bend an air stream to the left and not to the 
right. We cannot now appeal to the heat ‘ low * in North-West Australia, for that has 
vanished ; neither can we have recourse to temperate zone westerlies of the southern 
hemisphere, since they are cut off from our region by strong undiverted South Pacific Trade 
easterlies.” 

l>eppermann considers many other arguments in favour of classifying the strange 
westerlies as SW. Monsoon, but comes to the conclusion that the data are too incomplete to 
1«3 dogmatic about the question, and he finally designates them “ Indian Westerlies ”, 
leaving their ultimate origin undecided. 

1 would say that no unusually bad weather was encountered by the aircraft which re- 
portetJ the winds shown on the chart. The Intertropical Front was, of course, at that time 
somewhere through the Philippines, and a typhoon was developing near 145'' K. (sec inset 
aircraft report). 

Norton, Malton, Yorks. C. A. Wooi> 


The Border Floods 

Your corres])ondents in Scotland desire some explanation as to why the disastrously 
lieavy rainstorms of August 12 which, over the eastern Scottish borderland, caused such 
devastation, arrived with so little warning. 

Having practised the art of forecasting as an amateur for a good many years, perhaps 
1 may venture an explanation based on the salient points derived from a study of the 
charts m the Air Ministry’s Daily Weather Report. 

I^or four days from August 8 most of Scotland was covered by a cold air mass brought 
south by a rapidly moving cold front associated with a depression over S. Scandinavji. 
It seems unlikely that there was much surface heating during this time, since there was 
very considerable cloud cover throughout. Out on the Atlantic shallow “ lows ” were moving 
eastwards, the leading one, with which we arc concerned, containing ni its warm sector 
air which appears to have originated in the Gulf Stream region around JJermuda a.s far 
back as August b. Some 500 miles W. of Ireland the trough, in association with the 
“ low ”, appears to have commenced to occlude and the whole system w'as moving KSE. 
I’pon reaching St, George’s Channel at 01.00 h, on the 11th, the centre (1,008 mb.) and the 
accompanying occlusion seem to have changed direction by moving ENE., and during the 
11th a lowering of pressure at the centre from 1,008 mb. to 1,000 mb. over E. Anglia at 
01.00 hrs. on the I2th occurred, while the occlusion, then lying aci'oss Southern Holland, 
tiie southern North Sea and Northern JCngland, was shown to have become almost 
stationary. In view' of the origin of the w'arm air which ascended at this occlusion and 
the fact that the upper air temperature over this region must have been very much low'cr 
in relation to it, conditions were excellent for the formation of thick unstable upper cloud 
V'lclding copious thundery rainfall As pointed out by one of your coiTespondents, there 
.seems to have been barely 0*2 inch (7 mb ) fall in the pressure over SE. Scotland, but 
pressure was falling much more rapidly over the Atlantic seaboard and somewhat 
later over the Midlands and S. lingland. This seems to have been due to another incoming 
Atlantic trough moving JeSE. and merging the circulation of a primary over Iceland with 
that of the small secondary, the Utter subsequently l>e< ommg the primary This merging 
of the two .systems wfis becoming quite apparent by (X> Od hrs. on the 11th, and it account.s, 
in my opinion, for the temporary ” static ” character of the occlusion over N, England and 
S. Scotland throughout much of the 12th. 

The Air Miiustry’.s forecast for August 12 said: ‘‘ . There will be jicnods of ram or 
thundery showers in NE. England and SE. Scotland.” iVrhap.s the single adjective 
“ prolonged ” in relation to the periods of ram would have just met the case. 

One hnal point. T think the above case proves yet again that the magnitude of a 
pressure change is by no means always indicative of tlio inten.sity of the weather following it. 
If it were so, would not every possessor of a barometer be a first-rate weather x>i(d>hct 

Eastwood, Essex ^5. K. Giudinos 

111 the September Usue of IVmther, Vol. Ao. lb umler Uieh('uding‘ Th(‘ f^ordcr Floods,” 
eurrespoudonee Hpjjeared, eoinineiitiug upon the remarkable eonditious whurh then 
existed in 8.E. Seotlaml at the opening of the grouse season on August 12. In his opening 
paragraph one writer asked, ‘'Has any explanation been given for the latest foiveasting 
' Flop ’ regarding the floods <*oiitred on Berwdok . . ” 

It will inUsrest readers to know, tliat the conclusion maohed by the Meteiorological 
Oftiee is, {vide The Meteorological Magazine for January, 1949), that, “The iiheiiornenal 
rainfall was «hi© to an exceptional <*ombiiiation of factors and vmmoi lie adequately ex- 
l»laiiied evcni after tlie event.” So writes Mr, C. K. M. Douglas in an article, after giving a 
detailed analysie of the weather chai'ts during the period of the rainstorm* 
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l>r. J, (ilasKpoolf* atao, in an ariiclfS lian fK>int4?<^ out that almost 400 nnllioti tons ot 
waf+'r -or approxirnatoly ono quarter of the whole year’s rainfall—fell in the Tweetl 
V^alley in 24 hours ! 

From “ Thf' Weather of August 1948,” page 281 of Weather, it is intei^sting to rfK»all 
that, ”raiii fell so heavily aiul for so long tliat night,” that, ”6.21 iiiehes in the 24 hours to 
S a.in. 19th at Floors C^astlo near Kelso” was registeretl. Co]n]mriHoris are odious some- 
tifues, but, for those who may be intercste<l in l•ec*or(^s, the record 24 hour rainfall for the 
Hritish Isles is 9.56 inches roconled at Bruton, Somerset, on June 28, 1917. A rairicloinl 
biii'st over the Quantock Hills, and the deluge was redt'ased over a <*omparatively small area. 
iMidrosc, Roxburghshire G. Bain Boss, M.A. 


What occurred during the Transfiguration? 

During lighter moments it is interesting to pick out meteorological happenings recorded 
in the Bible, and on the I-'east of the Transfiguration last year 1 pondered over what actually 
occurred. The Transhgiiration probably occurred on Mount Hermon, at a time when it 
was snow-capped and thickly enveloped in mist. If a small but complete break occuri:‘ed 
in the mist and Jesus was wearing white clothing, the sudden sunlight, particularly that 
reflected from the snow, falling on the white material would appear brilliant, particularly 
in contrast to the previous gloom. Under such circumstances the disciples could have seen 
Brocken Spet tres of themselves, each with a coloured glory round the head. These could 
provide an explanation of the appearance of Moses and Elias. There were three disciples, 
and one would have expected to hear of three of the patriarchs appearing, but maybe one 
dist'iple was staiuling in front of rocks in such a position that he could cast no shadow on 
the mist. The phenomenon ends in the way one would expect, by the agency of a cloud, 
i.e. the mist thickened again. 

Wrexham S. E. Ashmore 

HdHortal Note - Mr. Ashmore can seleiT the weather ( oiulitiotis to lit his requirements, 
but he seems to be asking rather much of a Brocken Spectre Moses and Kha.s arc reported 
not only to ha\c talked but to have had a knowledge of the future ! 


Marvellous 

1 have pleasure in relating 
Of a Science fascinating 
Which is worthy of debating 
Though slightly irritating -- 
in other words it’s MET. 

ITom a study emanating 
It present.s the world rotating 
On it’s axis -innovating, 

No plainer facts relating - 
It’s pure and simply MET. 

It’s a science entertaining, 

No bit of u.se complaining 
Of an interest slowly waning 
In a subject so retaining - 
It simply must be MEl. 

(X an outlook philosophic 
(^n a matter Lsentropic, 

With a wind that’s Geostrophic, 

A most amazing topic— 

You find it all in MET . 

In a subject so mathematical. 

Of an Art that's Anabatical, 

An effort problematical, 

Or even half fanatical, 

Symbolical of MKT. 

With a very deep depression 
We can cause a heap-impression 
And an ultimate confession ^ 
With a theory of repression— 
Remember that it’s MKT. 

Firestone University, Pretoria. 


Meteorology 

We are often driven fnintic 
By a (yclone in Atlantic 
Which approaches so gigantic, 

And far from the romantic, 

Which IS all to do w ith MET. 

The synoptic situation 
Based on divers information 
Is considered in relation 
'J'o pressure palpitation. 

So marvellous this MKT. 

We look at lines of latitude 
With deep and honest gratitude. 

A true fraternal attitude, 

Or is it just plain platitude. 

This sentimental MKT. 

With a thousand illustrations 
We can satisfy the nations 
That the weather indications 
Are against all demonstrations— 

Wc leave it all to MKT. 

To piove that front occlusion 
Isn’t mystical illusion 
We apply the thermal fusion 
To draw the main conclusion 
That it’s all to do with MET. 

And now this chant is ended 
We hope you’re not ofiended. 

There is no harm intended 
Just a point of view defended— 

And that point of view is MET. 

A. G. SSCCOMBE 
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ROYAL NAVY 

SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR RRANCH 

Applir^ationft are invited from Univernity C^radnaten and qualifaMl f^eachers 
under 36 years of age for Short Service Commissions of 3, 4 or 5 years in the 
Instruetor Hraiich, Koyal Navy. Hequirements are maiidy for Officers with 
qualifications iii Mathematics, Science, or Engineering but a h^w vacancies 
exist for Oftic’ers with degrees in Englisii, Histor>% (Jeography or Economics 
with a sound Mathemati(‘s or Science background. Ojjportunities will be 
afforded for Officers, after two years’ service, to be selected for |)erinanent 
commissionH. A Sliort Service engagement in the Instructor Eranch will dis¬ 
charge any candidate’s obligation under the National Service Acts. 

Entry will be in two grades. Solectt'd candidates with 1st or 2n(l class 
Honours Degrees receive a[)proximately £328 m their first year’s Service, £347 
in second year, £438 in third and fourth years, £474 in fifth year. Other 
candidates re<*eive £237 in first year, £310 in .second and third years, £347 in 
fourth and fifth years. J*rc\dous officer service in the recent war will be re¬ 
cognised for adjustment of seniority and rate of }>ay on (Uitr\'. Accommoda¬ 
tion anil ration.s ar*^ provided or allowances in lieu. Married Offit*ers if ageil 
2 r) or over receive Marriage Allowance of £338 )>er annum if not accommodated 
in offi(‘ial married quarters, £283 yier annum if they are so accommodated and 
£146 j)er annum in cither case if under 25. An initial Outfit Allou'ance of 
£103 is paid, together with a free Issue of certain articles of clothing to new 
entries, but not to Officers who have already received an Outfit (Iratinty in 
respect of a previous jieriod of naval service. Tax free gratuities of £300, 
£400 or £500 arc payable at the end of 3, 4 or 5 year.'^ r<»si>ecti'’ely. 

Teachers who enter from contributory service under the Teachers (Suiier- 
annuation) Acts will continue in contributory servic’e, superannuation contri¬ 
butions being deducted from the above gratuities. 

Instructor Officers serve both a.short* and afloat and their iluties indude 
both technical instruction and general education . Officers with suitable 
qualifications may also be trained and ajipointetl for full or part-time meteoro¬ 
logical and weather forecasting duties. 

Apply to Director (P), Education Department, Admiralty. London, S.VV I 
for fuller details and application forms. 


Cobwebs or Flying Saucers? 

By a curious coincidence, 1 had just finished reading the letter to the Editors in the 
September is.sue of Weather, entitled “ Cobwebs in the Rigging ”, when a colleague of inme 
started to describe a jihononienon he had observed the day before and which he had taken 
to be an actual manifestation of the illusive ** Idying .Saucers ” which raised so much 
excitement some time ago After talking the matter over we Avere both satisfied that 
what he had seen was a particularly line example of a large mass of “ cobwebs” dcscril>*(l 
in the very interesting letter from Messrs Ovey and Biowning 

As his description may be of interest to your readers, coming so shortly aftei the aliox e 
letter, 1 pass it on to you for publication 

“ Sunday, September 2b, 1948. J^^rt Hope, Ontario This day was warm and the sky 
cloudless We had had dinner in the garden and I w'as lying on my back on the lawn, 
my hi^d just in tlie shade of the hou.se, when 1 was .startled to .see an object re.sembling 
a star moving rapidly across the sky. The time was 1 o’clock, l^astern Standard Time 
At first it was easy to imagine that recent reports of * Mying Saucers ’ liad not lieen 
exaggerated. 

More of the.se objects came .sailing into view over the ridge of house, only to disappear 
when nearly overhead. With field glasses 1 was able to see that each was approximately 
spherical, the centre being rather brighter than the edges The glasses also showed (piite 
a number at such heights that they were invisible to the naked eye 

With only a gull flying in the sky for comparison, 1 should estimate the elevation of 
the lower objects to be alxmt 300 ft. and the liigher ones 2,000 ft , the .size was about one 
oot in diameter and the .speed about 50 m.p h , in a direction SW. to NIC. 
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AJso visible every now and then were long threads, apparently from spiders. Some 
of these were seen to reflect the light over a length of three or four yards, but any one 
piece niay of course have been longer. Each was more or less horizontal, moving at right 
iingles to its length. In one case an elongated tangled mass of these gave the appearance 
of a frayed silken cord. These threads appeared onlv in the lower levels. 

It reasonably certain that these objects were balls of spiders' threads, possibly with 
thistledown entangleil in them, but the way in which they caught the rays of the sun and 
shone so brightly was very striking I\ 1. Lkwis.” 

rills may really lie the cause of the “ Mying Saucer ” scare. Port Hope is some 60 miles 
east of 'loronto and a SW. wind would waft these webs from the Mid<Ue West, where the 
saucers were .so often reported I'lie play of light would also explain why aeroplane.s sent 
up to invt‘stigate could never fiial them. No one else seems to have seen them on this 
occasion, but perhajis Mr Lewis was the only om*. to be taking horizontal, post-pnindial 
iepos<* at that time 

Trinity (olloge School, 1*. K. Bishop 

Port Hope, ( hitano 

[We havt‘ bt'cn asked to correct a printers’ error in the original letter by C. 1). Ovey 
arul L. rhowiniig, releiretl to above The name of the family of .senders there mentioned 
sllould have been Linv(>hiulae h'liiTfiRS ] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SKIES* 

121 paRPH. By David Charlea, K.K.B.S. 

10 full page plates. Iliffe &- Sons, Ltd., 

London, 194H, 5/- not. 

The object of this book is to instruct the keen photographer how to obtain 
good (jloud pliotographs and how to superimpose them on pictures with an 
uninteresting area of blank sky. The author has developed a new technique 
of printing-in suitable sky backgrounds, the D.C.S. method, which overcomes 
most of the difficulties of earlier procedures ; one great advantage is that it 
I)roduces a negative from which any number of prints and enlargements can 
be made. This new technique is described in detail and the photographer 
who has this book in his possession should be able to put into pictures taken on 
all those cloudless or nearly cloudless days just those skies which he wished 
had been present. 

Headers of WeatJier will probably turn first to the chapter entitled Taking 
Sky Negatives, in whicli useful advice is given about the type of film to use, 
calculating the exposure and the application of filters. The author has found 
by })ersonal experience that there is little to justify the common belief that one 
(^an tell liy examining a cloud photograph whether the sun was shining or not, 
and, if it was, then in what direction. If he is correct, the problem of supers 
imposing convincing cloud backgrounds is obviously greatly simplified. The 
examples given in the liook are sufficient to illustrate the good results that can 
be acthieved by the method. • 

O.M.A. 

* Review 
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.*{0 iiliiRtrations. 


THE NIGHT SKY* 


By J. G. I'ortar, J»h.D. 
VVinrshost/er Publications Lfc<l. 
LoikIou, km 8, Ofi. 

For encouraging young folk who show signs of interest in the stars and 
planets, and also for teaching those of riper years to “ find their way about the 
constellations'’, this little book by the President of the British Astronomical 
Association could hardly be bettered. It is based on a deservedly popular 
series of monthly talks broadcast by the author from London in 1946-47. 
But the book has a great advantage over the talks in that it is illustrated by 
an attractive set of line drawings—^the work of Kileen 0. M. Phillips. With 
the aid of these and Dr. Porter’s lucid, friendly guidance any neophyte who 
will spend a few clear evenings in the 0 ])en air each month should soon be 
able to memorise all the main features of our northern skies. Though the 
appeal of astronomy to the general public has (jertainly increased in recent 
yt^ars, it still seems to bo considered less of a disgrace for an educated man or 
woman to be unfamiliar with the outlines of Orion or the whereabouts of 
("assiofKua than not to know the difference between an oak and a beech oi* be¬ 
tween a ( row and a blackbird. Why ? Dr. Porter’s easy conversational style is 
well suited to liis purpose of combating this ignoran('.e. His material has the 
further merits of avoiding sensationalism and of being plentifully leavened 
with humour. A couplet of Hilaire Belloc’s which Dr. Porter quotes as the 
only fit. motto for a sundial ought to be widely known : 

I am a sundiaL and I make a botch 
Of what is dmie far better by a, nntch. 

In the course of 12 chapters (one for each month, beginning with October) 
almost every known type of celestial object receives brief description. SiK^h 
]K)pular mis(^on(!cptious as that a comet streaks across the sky like a rocket 
and that meteors are true stars falling from the firmament are duly c‘orre(;ted. 
The author has compressed an astonishing amount of information into less 
til an 100 jiagcs of fairly large tvjie. 

Here and there the astronomer will find departures from strict accuracy, 
some of them evidently due either to the need of verbal economy in so small a 
work or to the fact that- the original broadcast talks wei*e designed to deal with 
the as]>ect of the sky in one ]>articular year. A statement on p.l4 that ‘‘one 
can see only six stars" in the Pleiades recpiires qualification : many keen eyes 
can make out H or 10, and Kepler (in pre-telescopic days) could disc^ern 14. 
On pp. 38-39., Dr. Porter maintains that the lunar ecli])se desciribed by Bider 
Haggard in the second edition of Kimj Solomon's Mines was impossibly dai'k. 
Yet Htimboldt records that in the total eclipse (ff June 10, 1816 the moon be¬ 
came invisible from London, even with a telescope. This rare phenomenon 
may have been due to the charging of the earth’s atmosphere with (mormons 
quantities of dust ejected in 1815 by the volcano Tomboro (Sumbawa) during 

* iteview 
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on(‘ of i])o j^roat^'st oniptioiis of the IfHh century. Amworing his one question, 
* Is ours the only inhabited planet ? ’* Ih*. Porter writes (p. 56) ‘‘one would 
have to he very selfish to believe that our sun is the only one among these 
millions of stars that can support life.” To the reviewer’s way of think¬ 
ing, it might as well be imagined by a group of parasites infesting a single apple 
on a tree in the midst of a vast orchard that no form of life existed on any other 
apple, whether on their own tree, in the surrounding orchard, or in orchards 
beyonfl their ken. E. L. Hawke 


THE SECRET LAND 

Many who have read Admiral Byrds’ own account of Operation Highjump 
in the (ktolx^r 1947 issue of the National Geoffraj^ical Magazine, must have 
wondered if they would ever have the opportunity of seeing some of the films 
taken during this spectacular expedition to Antarctica. A selection of the films 
has now been issued under the title The. Sejc.ret Land, with a running commen¬ 
tary by Bol)ert Montgomery, Robert Taylor and Van Heflin. The pictures 
reproduce<l in Plate 111 and on the cover can hardly give any impression of the 
magnificent Y)hotography in the film ; the technicolour material has witlistood 
remarkably well the extremely low temperatures experienced. 

Unlike many documentary films, this one includes some very dramatic 
scicnes, such as the rescue of six airmen whose ’])lane had crashed in snow- 
eovered mountains, Admiral Byrd’s return flight from the Pole wdien he had 
serious engine trouble, and the rescue of one of the ship's captains from the i(y 
sea after the ro]>e by whi(d) he was being transferred from one ship to another 
had suddenly snapped. Even without incidents, the film would be mor<* thril¬ 
ling than many non-documentary “thrillers”. To see the rugged mountains 
and glaciers of the interior of Antarctica is to be transported to another world ; 
the chief complaint is that these shots of a land that so few can ever see in 
person are tantalizingly brief. 

Comparison with Scott of the Antarctic'^ is inevitable : it is a fortunate co¬ 
incidence that these two films can 1 k^ seen shortly after each other. The Scott 
film epitomizes the individual struggle of a few men against the might of nature, 
while The Secret Land shows how much can be accomplished by 4,000 men 
(^quipped with the latest machines and instruments. ^ After seeing the Beard- 
more glacier and other landmarks of the Scott route to the Pf)le from the air, 
it seems more incredible than ever that anybody could traverse such country 
on foot. The two films seem to reflect different philosophies of life, the (me in 
which the individual ])ersonality is all important and the other in which the 
achien’^ements of highly organized men and machines are paramount. Peihaps, 
sometime, a mass assault on Mount Everest will result in a film which can be 
similarly (jompared with The Epic of Mount EvereM, a film that remains fiesh 
in th(‘ memory after more years than we care to reckon. 

O.M.A. 

•An h\ Mr. A. J. Drunirnoiid on “Scott of the Antarctic” will appear in 

Weafhf'r of next inontli, 
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SctMie.y from the film The Secret Laml. a record of Admiral i^yrd’.s 
recent expedition to the Antarctic. 

By courtesy oJ\ 

T>T in 


[ Metro~Qoldwy}t-Mayer 






]VI<‘to(>roloj^i<*al instruiiiont (Miclosiire' at J^othamstod ICxpcririK'iital Station. Tn tht* 
inimodiati* roi'ogronnd is tlu* standanl raingaugf', whili* tlic* f-quarc» liok* on thi' loft 
oontains a M.O. (‘va})orat<oii tank Ik^yond tho tank in tin* saiiu* lint' arf* the l/10()() 
a<*n‘ rain^anp* and tlireo hai\* soil ilrauigaiigos. To tlio right of those is a pit, 
arouinl whicli are llio soil oyhndors used for <*vaporation studios. 


Copi/ri(/ht reacrrctl htf ) 

PLATK IV 


[ Rothantsted Ejcperhnefdul Station 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

METEOROLOGY IN AGRICULTURE 

At a crowded meeting of the Society on March 16, new faces appeared, new 
voices were heard, and new ideas were ^vigorously put forward on a subject that 
is dear to every English heart—the growing of food. 

The meeting opened on orthodox lines. Dr. H. L. Penman began by 
classifying a.gricultural meteorology under three heads, physical, biological, and 
statistical. As an example of the physical, he described calculations he had made, 
from the energy and water balance of the atmosphere, of the rate of loss of 
water from the soil; his final expression depended only upon measurable quan¬ 
tities such as the rate of evaporation from an open water surface. He had then 
tested the calculations on a large farm, on land fitted with water sprays for the 
irrigation of sugar beet. In comparison with unirrigated land and with irri¬ 
gations left entirely to the farmer’s discretion, Dr. Penman produced the best 
yield of sugar l^eet, but the differences were not significant—the test was made 
in 1948 which was a nearly perfect growing season. He was hopeful, but only 
with the optimism of “an engineer who has built a bridge to take a 50-ton load, 
and has found he can safely walk across it”. 

Dr. Broadbent, also from Rothamsted Experimental Station, described 
some of the difficulties in raising a perfect potato crop. He gave a list of the 
effects of heat, cold, and rain, and mentioned that every day’s delay in planting, 
after a certain date, reduces the crop by about 2 per cent. He was mainly 
concerned with the virus diseases, leaf roll and rugose mosaic. These were 
spread by aphids, which were highly dependent on weather, and weather also 
affected the susceptibility of the plants. Aphids multiply enormously at 18°C. 
or over, and in the south it is impossible to check the infection of tubers each 
season. Seed potatoes must therefore be grown in the cooler districts where 
“ roguing ” (i.e. the removal of damaged plants) is an effective way of attack¬ 
ing the virus before it can be spread by winged aphids bred from the wingless kind 
which can survive the winter. The remarkable life cycle of the aphid is an 
im])ortant factor, and also the fact that winged aphids cannot fly “voluntarily’' 
in winds exceeding 2 mi./hr. 

On being thrown open to discussion, the meeting was immediately electri¬ 
fied by Mrs. Meiklejohn, who demanded a s^jecial meteorological service for 
farmers. She said farmers could make valuable use of very simple forecasts of 
the weather 12 or 18 hours ahead in their own immediate neighbourhood. The 
exact times of rain and high wind were the main items of interest. Why could 
not every farmer pay a small fee and ring up the nearest of a network of weather- 
information offices ? Other speakers supported this. Professor Dudley Stamp, 
Chief Adviser in Rural Land Use to the Ministry of Agriculture, went further 
and asked for systematic observations of microclimate. He emphasized 
the need for temperatures within the crop, and called the Stevenson Screen 
“ the most damnable thing ever invented ”. For a while, this highly respect¬ 
able piece of furniture became an Aunt Sally—Mr. E. Gold, in the chair, thought 
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it useful for measuring temperatures at the height of a golfer’s chin, and Mr. 
Hogg thought it might do for growing things in. 

However, the fair-ground atmosphere vanished as suddenly as it came, and 
Mr. Gloyne stated the aims of the Meteoroligical Office branch for Agricultural 
Meteorology. These were (1) defining local variations in climate, and (2) for any 
given climate, finding the best procedure in such operations as haymaking for 
which there are different ways in different weathers. He thought forecasting 
relatively unimportant; but in any case the forecaster would have to know a 
great deal about farming techniques. There was, however, a tremendous 
interest in agricultural meteorology, and we would do well to follow it up. 

SCOTTISH CENTRE 

A meeting was -held in the Department of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh 
University, at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, March 11, Mr. Paton presiding. 

Mr. W. G. Gray, M.A., B.Sc., a Fellow of the Society, read a paper on 
“ Meteorological factors determining the development of plant pests and 
diseases”. He discussed the intimate relationship between weather and both 
the development of the pests and the growth and resistance of the plants. Often, 
when conditions would be reganled by most as ideal for the promotion of steady, 
if not rapid growth, diseases—^for example mildew, brown heart and hollow 
heart—^were rampant. 

He regarded it as doubtful if, in this matter, either the agriculturist or 
horticulturist would benefit from accurate long-range weather forecasts (in which 
Mr.Gray himself was specially interested), for the enemies, the pests and diseases, 
would be there in any case. He suggested that farmei*s and gardeners might 
be enlisted to take a more active part in providing for the research worker 
information concerning the incidence of pests and diseases in different soils. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Foister of the East Craigs Research Station 
took a prominent part, pointing out that much had already been achieved in 
this matter and agreeing with Mr. Gray that there was ample room for further 
work in which the agricultural research worker and meteorologist might 
cooperate. 


FORTHCOMING MEETlN(hS 

On Wednesday, April 20 at 5.0 p.m.. Dr. G. E. R. Deacon, F.R.S., will 
deliver the Symons Memorial Lecture at 49, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
His subject will Ix^ “ Waves and Swell 

On Tuesday, April 26 at Birmingham University, Mr. G. H. Thompson will 
give a lecture to the Midland Centre on “ An a(?count of some recent hygro- 
metrical research 

On Thursday, May 5 at 6.0 p.m., at the Science Museum Lecture Theatre, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, Mr. E. Gold, F.R.S., will give the last of 
the present series of popular lectui*es. His subject is Meteorology in the first 
World War Sir (Charles Normand will be in the Chair. 

On Thursday, June 9 at 5.30 p.m., at Edinburgh University, Sir Nelson 
K. Johnson, K.C.B., D.Sc., will address the Scottish Centre on “ The organ¬ 
ization and w'ork of the Meteorological Office 
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REPORTS OP POPULAR LECTURES 
On March 3, Professor Gordon Manley’s lecture on “ British climatic fliictu- 
ations since Queen Elizabeth’s day ” was much enjoyed by an appreciative 
audience at the Science Museum Lecture Theatre. Both they and others who 
missed it will like to know that Professor Manley has undertaken to write it as 
an article for Wmther, The popular lecture by Professor G. M. B. Dobson on 
April 6, on “ Some solar and terrestrial relationships ”, and that by Mr. E. Gold, 
announced above, will also be reported in Weather, A report of Sir Nelson 
Johnson’s lecture on February 10, on “ Some international aspects of meteor¬ 
ology”, will appear next month. 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE DISCUSSION 

The Monday Evening Discussion, held in the Small Physics Lecture Room 
of the Imperial College of Science at 3.30 p.m. on February 28 was attended by 
an unusually large audience eager to discuss “ Experiments in Four-Day 
Forecasting ”. 

The opening speaker. Dr. A. G. Forsdyke gave a remme of the work on 
extended-range forecasting carried out in Germany by Baur, in this country by 
Brooks and in the U.S.A. by Namias and others. The method now under trial 
at the Forecasting Research Division, which formed the basis of the subsequent 
discussion, was not statistical in character like that of Baur, nor was it depen¬ 
dent on the concept of the five day mean, so much used in America. It was 
sim]Jy a logical extension of short-range forecasting techniques, using thickness 
patterns, based on the theoretical ideas recently advanced by Sutcliffe. From 
the natures of this approacli it was apparent that no startling advances were 
likely and that small gains (;ouId be achieved only by extensive preliminary 
studies. 

Dr. l\)rsdyke illustrated his contribution by some interesting examples of 
recent successes and failures in four day forecasts for the British Isles. A 
statistic^al summary of results to date, though necessarily of a rough and arbit¬ 
rary charact(n-, would have l)een of value in assisting a rather divided audience 
to form a first opinion of the value of the method. 

T. H. K. 


THE DISCOVERY COMMITTEE 

Meteorologists are well aware of the necessity for (dose association with 
oceanographers and will rejoice with them ovct the recognition which has 
now been accorded to them. 

The Discovery Committ(^e which takes its name from Captain Scott's ship 
of Antarctic fame, was constituted by the (blonial Office in 1923 for research 
into the economic resources of the Falkland Island Dependencies. Since whal¬ 
ing is almost these islands’ only industry, the Discovery Committee’s primary 
function was the study of the biology of whak^s, the distribution of their food and 
hence the temp(‘rature, salinity and movement of water in the Antarctic. 

The committee has now been transferred to the Admiralty and before long 
will be reorganized as part of a National Institute of Oceanography, no longer 
confining its interc'.sts to south polar regions, 
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THE WEATHER OF MARCH 1949 

VABIABliE BUT DEY 

Man^h last month was again dry over most of Britain and Ireland, several 
localities receiving less than 50yo of the normal; over much of South and East 
England the deficiency over the last seven mf)nths is 30% or more and it is 
arousing some consternation amongst those responsible for water supply in 
Eastern Counties where this figure represents nearly five inches. lh*essure was 
again unusually high but tem]>erature was generally a little below normal. 

The month opened with an intense depression passing south-eastwards over 
the North Sea, Denmark and Northern Germany accompanied by destructive 
gales. Squalls of 80 in .p.h. or more were recorded at Amsterdam and Yarmouth, 
and of over 70 m.p.h. at other places. Damage and injuries were caused by 
falling trees and chimneys, and by seas being blown over promenades. Moreover, 
the strong northerly winds caused unusually high tides in the southern part of 
the North Sea, and a Boston church l»ell was rung to warn residents of the 
highest tide since 1810. Flooding occurred in Norfolk, Suflblk and Essex while 
there was considerable anxiety during the afternoon in London until the tide 
began to fall. When the Thames was at its highest, H M. Ships President and 
Chrysfmthe.mvm, alongside the Victoria Embankment, were riding well 

above the road level while the terrace of the House of (k)mraons was under 
wat('r. Heavy snowfalls accompanied by gales in Germany interrupted the Air 
lift to fkTiin, and many casualties were catas( d in bombed cities whcTe war- 
damaged houses and other buildings collapsed. The same de])rcssion was 
associated with a surge of very cold air over Austria and Italy : the Io(‘al in¬ 
habitants had not seen so much snow in Palermo for more than oO years. On 
fith, 20 degrees of frost was recorded at Florenct». 

A spell of south-easterly or easterly winds over Eastern England from about 
4th to 11th was succeeded by a north-westerly type whicl) Ix'canu^ general by 
13th. After a four-day spell of quiet anti(‘yclonic weather, ])ressnl e be(;ame higli 
again to the eastward and from 27th to tlu' end of the inontfi an easterly ty])(' 
was maintained. 

In Canada there has been a surprising dissinnlarity of wc^athor While 
the western half of the country has been enduring a cold, hard winter, the east¬ 
ern districts from Georgian Bay to Nova Scotia have had a mild one : for Ontario 
it was very Jiearly the mildest winter on record. 

Eastern ])arts of (-entral Australia^ experienced during March amounts of 
rainfall unprecjedented since their habitation by white men, and an area of at 
least 50,(KM) square miles of cattle country w\as inundated. 


TEMPEHATUKK CF.) KAIN (mm.)* SUNSHINE (hr.) 

.- . .^ -A- , 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Biff. 

from 

Av. 

Las*. 12 
months 

Month 

Diff. 

froni 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kow Obsy. 

50-3 

37*5 

63 

28 

23 

—21 

480 

101 

— 7 

1550 

Gorlestori 

47-3 

371 

54 

30 

40 

4 

604 

95 

—33 

1679 

Hirmingham 

48.5 

36-1 

60 

27 

40 

— 9 

761 

95 

— 5 

1365 

Falmouth 

49-7 

39 0 

56 

32 

37 

-51 

858 

115 

—21 

1734 

Valentia 

50-8 

41.8 

66 

30 

41 

—75 

1310 

no 

— 6 

1248 

Aldorgrovo 

48-6 

36.8 

59 

25 

50 

— 8 

846 

115 

•f 4 

1304 

Holyhoad 

48.0 

40.3 

62 

25 

61 

— 5 

728 

143 

418 

154) 

Tynemoutli 

4().9 

37.7 

62 

30 

40 

— 6 

538 




Renfrew 

47.0 

34*8 

64 

24 

36 

—35 

1227 

122 

428 

1256 

Aberdoori 

46*5 

361 

69 

27 

• 61 

4- 1 

823 

121 

4- i 

1474 

Stornoway 

4(5-5 

36*9 

56 

28 

65 

—37 

1270 

136 

427 

1234 

* 25 mm. - 

1 inch (approx.) 


t The Lizard 


(3.r;b. 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

The vast range of ])roc?ision irwtrumcnts now in daily use in laboratory and 
workshop means tliat no research workers can hoi)e to keep au fait with all 
developmont,s. I’hese two books have therefoi’e boon written by specialists 
and produced imder the editorship of Mr. H. J. Coof>er, B.Sc*., Head of the 
Engineering Department, South West lOssex TechriitJal College, so that 
workers in one field may form a useful idea as to instrument progress in other 
spheres. The first book ])riced at 2fi/- is now in its second edition and the 
sc*cond priced at 30/- seems assuml of similar success. 

Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 

HUTCHINSON’S SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL T»UBLTCATIONS, 
11 Stratford Plack, London, W.l. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

DINES PRESSURE TUBE ANEMOMETERS 

FOR DIRECT OR DISTANT READING 

MASTS AND TOWERS 
CUP ANEMOMETERS 

COUNTER, CONTACT OR GENERATOR TYPES 
MAXIMUM WIND ALARMS 
FOR BRIDGES AND TRANSPORTERS 

AIR SPEED INDICATORS AND RECORDERS 
HYDROGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 

TIDE GAUGES AND WATER LEVEL RECORDERS 

YOUR ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

R. W. MUNRO, L^^ ENGINEERS, LONDON, N.ll 


ORDER FORM 

To Koyal Meteorological Society (Weather), 

40, Cromwell Road, 

London, S.W.7. Tel. KENsington 0730 

I wish to receive. Weather for twmlve months, iHimmencing. 

for which T enclose a remittances of Or/, (cheque of crossed postal order). 

Name (block letters) ... 

AddreM .<( (block letters). 


Date . 

Note.— Supplies are limited, but back numbers are available at present 
for new subscribers, (Post free to all parts of the world.) 
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HIS MAjESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 

THK MALAYAN METEOKOLOGICAL BEUVK'JE 

Vaoonciefl exist for Meteorological Officel's and Assistant Meteorological 
Officers. Candidates must be Britisii subjects» physically fit and between the 
ages of 21 and 27. The upper age limit may be raised in the ease of candidates 
with special qualifications. Meteorological Officers must hold first or second 
class Honours Degree in mathematics or jdiysics at any rfscognised imiver&ity 
in the British Empire. Post-graduate researcli ex|jerierice in a 8ubjo<*t allied 
to meteorology is desirable but not essential. Assistants must have passed 
Higher School Certificate in both mathomatjca and physics. In the (^ase of 
both Mot 0 c>rologi(‘al Officers and Assistants ])reference will be given to eatidi- 
datcH with previous forecasting experience. Officers without foreca-sting 
experience Tna\' be rcipjired to qualify on a course of instniction in the United 
Kingdom U‘foro final .selection. All appointments are pensionable subject 
to a two >oars probationary period. Salaries art* paid in Malayan dollars, 
one dollar being equal to 2/4d. Scale for Meteorological Officers is $370 iier 
mensem rising by annual increments of $30 to $900 per mensem and for A8.sis‘ 
tants $350 per mensem rising by annual increments of $25 to $7(K) per men¬ 
sem. Point of entry into these scales will be determinfd with reference to 
previous exix^rienco and length of approved war serv'^ice. Expatriation Pay 
whi<*h, for officers, on the pensionable establishment, may be included with 
salary for purposes of pension, is payable in addition at tlie following rates - 

(i) Officers on salaries below $600 per mensem, $90 jier mensem. 

(ii) Officers on salaries of $500 - $826 per mensem, $ 150 per mensem. 

(iii) Officers on salaries of above $825 per mensem, $ 166 per mensem. 

In addition Cost of Living Allowance is at present payable at the rate of 
50 per cent of substantive salary subject to the following maxima - 

(i) Single Officers . $150 per mensem 

(i i) Married Officers without 

deptmdent children $300 per mensem 

(iii) Married Officers and Widowers with 

one or more dependent children .... $375 fier menscun 

Officers stationed in Singapore an^ paid an additional allowance of 10 per 
cent of basic salary with a maximum of $50 }jer mensem. Salaries are subject, 
after the deduction of generous allowances, to local Income Tax at rates very 
considerably lower than those obtaining in the United Kingdom, (lovern- 
ment quarters and heavy furniture are provided, if available, at inclusive 
rates which vary between $17.50 and $66 per mensem, according to class of 
quarters. Free first class pcbssages are provided for officers, their wives and 
children under the age of ten years on first appointment and on leave. (Can¬ 
didates should at once apply in writihg giving brief j^artioulars of age, quali¬ 
fications, experience and war service to the Director of Keisruitmcnt, 
(Colonial Serice), Sanctuary Buildings, Creat Smith Sti‘6*et, S.W.l. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ACID BATTERIES 

The original makers of the British 
Radiosonde Battery invite enquiries for 
all types of light-weight acid batteries. 

THE BARNARD ACCUMULATOR CO. 
Perry Vale, London, S.E.23 

Telephone; Forest Hill 5106 












oONS 


so 


MANUFACiURiD by ihc Guidc Bridge 
Rubber Company of Vulcan Mill, Bury, these are 
the finest sounding and pilot balloons available. Illustrated below 
is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied for. 


Foreign Sales: Phillips’ Patents 250, Western Avenue, Acton. London, W.3 

Home Sales: Guide Bridge Rubber Vulcan Mill, Butcher Lane, Bury, Lanet 
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RELEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
U.S.A.N.R.L. 


BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 


Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments, providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark 11 B. a 4' S'" corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GLIii 
to ranges of 60,000 70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000 60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can be 
obtained. 


INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Speclaliats in Radar Rellectore. 

Contractors to tha Mataorological 
Offica. 

Ill, Temple Chsmbers, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone: Cable, : 

Central {2M3 Chemring, London. 
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EDITORIAL 

The report of a lecture by Sir Nelson Johnson on page 148 shows how 
meteorology has become the concern of many different international organiza> 
tions. Unlike some other international bodies, the meteorological organiza¬ 
tions have produced many practical results, not the least important of which is 
the agreement to maintain a network of Ocean Weather Ship Stations in the 
North Atlantic. The future of this “Atlantic Pact*’ is at present being discussed 
at a conference in London of the International Civil Aviation Organization ; the 
costs of the scheme will undoubtedly be weighed against its benefits, some of 
which are intangible and difficult to assess. The very fine safety record achieved 
on the North Atlantic air-routes must be directly related to the introduction 
of these ships, and even if we cannot boast of an immediate improvement in the 
standard of forecasting—^here we would remind readers of the methods of esti¬ 
mating the accuracy of forecasts suggested by Dr. A. R. Meetham in our issue 
of February 1947—^the long term improvements are assured. Progress in 
forecasting tends to be slow, each small advance following the introduction of 
improved networks of observing stations, better communications, new instru¬ 
mental aids or the application of new theory. Better routine forecasting 
techniques can only be developed as these improvements are digested, and so 
far nobody has discovered a pill to speed up the process. 

It is to be hoped that the ICAO conference will decide to recommend the 
continuance of the North Atlantic scheme and the inauguration of similar 
schemes in other oceans as soon as practicable. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS 

* By Sir Gborob C. Simpson, P.R.S. 

** It was clear that there inuet be some process acting in the atmosphere which re¬ 
plenished the negative charge on the grotind and the positive charge in the upper atmos¬ 
phere* The problem w€is to find this process .*’—Remark made during leiAurt, 

Part IL Wilson’s Theory of the Normal Electrical Field. 

For many years the problem stated at the end of Part I of this article 
remained unsolved, and some of us became inclined to look for the origin of 
the negative charge on the ground to extra-terrestrial sources. In 1920 how¬ 
ever C. T. R. Wilson put forward a new idea. 

Wilson had been working on thunderstorms and had come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is a great concentration of positive electricity at the top of 
a thundercloud and a great concentration of negative electricity at the bottom 
of the cloud. He also pointed out that the upper atmosphere is supposed to 
be higldy conducting in what was then called the Heaviside layer. Now, 
Wilson said, in these circumstances the positive charge of the cloud will draw 


♦ ♦♦■♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦to* ♦♦♦♦* 



Fig. 2. Distribution of charges in a thundcrclouf\ the Heaviside layer, and th<' ground. 

negative ions out of the Heaviside layer leaving the layer itself positively 
charged, and the negative charge at the bottom of the cloud will draw positive 
electricity out of the groirnd, leaving the ground with a negative charge. The 
positive charge in the Heaviside layer and the negative charge on the ground 
being in electrical-conductors, can spread into all parts, not being bound to 
the charges in the precipitation area. The Heaviside layer extends over the 
whole globe, that is over the fine weather areas as well as the precipitation areas, 
and between the positive char^ in the layer and the negative charge on the 
ground exists the normal positive potential gradient, and the source of the 
downcoming positive ions is the x^ositive charge in the layer and the source of the 
upgoing negative ions is the earth, both sources drawing their electricity from the 
thunderstorm areas. 

In 1920 when Wilson first put forward this idea it was very speculative, 
first because the Heaviside layer itself was only an hypothesis and no one knew 
its height or the electrical conductivity within it. Secondly in order for the 

From a Popular Lecture to the Royal Meteorological Society, on January 12, 1949, 
summarised by A. H. Meetham, D.Sc. Part 1 of thia article appeared in Weather of April, 
1949 ; Part Ill will appear in June, 1949. 
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Fetum current in fine weather areas to be supplied in this way the upper clouds 
in a thunderstorm must on the average be charged positively ; and at that time 
there was much difference of opinion as to the polarity of thunderclouds. 
Wilson gave good reason to believe that the polarity was positive while I had 
given what I considered to be equally good reasons for believing that it was 
negative* 

The next step forward came in 1926 when Appleton and Barnett made 
their classical experiments in which they not only confirmed the existence of 
the Heaviside layer, but also measured its height and determined its con¬ 
ductivity* The height and conductivity were both satisfactory from the point 
of view of Wilson’s theory. 



Fi'v. Daily variation of potoutial gi*arli^nt at two polar stations with very different 
longitudes plotted to O.M.T. (the local time is entered und(*r each curve). 
Karosjok : Lat. Long. 2r»J'K. (JafW' Evans : Lat. 77A‘'S., Long K. 

THE DAILY VARIATION 

Tn the meantime other observations had been made which had an im¬ 
portant bearing on our problem. One of the chief characteristics of the 
potential gradient is that it has a marked daily variation which had been 
measured at many places, and it had been found that on the whole the residts 
were similar: at most places there were two maxima and two minima ; the 
two minima were at 4 a.m. and near midday, while the two maxima were in 
late morning and early evening. It was therefore generally accepted that 
these daily variations were caused by local meteorological effects in the lower 
atmosphere and that they had no significance in the origin and maintenance 
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of the electrical field itself. 

In 1923 Hoffman was discussing observations of the potential gradient 
in Spitzbergen and compared them with all the observations which he could 
find from other polar stations* He had records from seven stations, four in the 
Arctic and three in the Antarctic, and noticed that when the observations at 
the several stations were referred to local time, the hours at which the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum occurred differed widely, but when he referred the daily 
variations at aU the stations to universal time he found that all the principal 
maxima and minima agreed. 

At practically the same time Mauchley published a preliminary note on 
the potential gradient observations made during the cruises of the “Carnegie’’ 
in 1915 to 1921. He found that at sea, well away from the land, the daily 
variations of the potential gradient in all oceans showed similar curves when 
plotted in universal time. Assuming that the daily variation of meteoro¬ 
logical factors is at a minimum over the oceans and in polar regions, these 
observations show that in the absence of meteorological disturbances the po- 
tential gradient is not uniform throughout the day, but has a distinct daily 
variation which however affects all places on the earth in the same way and 
at the same absolute time. 

This could be explained on Wilson’s theory if the potential of the Heavi¬ 
side layer underwent a daily variation, for the potential in this layer, because 
of its high electrical conductivity, must be the same in all places at the same 
time. 


DAILY CYCLE OF THUNDERSTORMS 

This is obviously an important support of the Wilson theory ; but it has 
only removed one of the difficulties from the ground to the upper atmosphere 
for now we have the problem why does the potential of the Heaviside layer 
change simultaneously over the whole world, so tliat it is at a minimum every 
day when a clock at Greenwich says 4 a.m., and a maximum when the sanu* 
clock says 7 p.m. ^ 

The answer to this question appears to be that there are moi’e ai^tivc 
thunderstorms over the world as a whole at 19h. G.M.T. than at 4h. G.M.T. 
This suggestion was made independently by Appleton and Whipple, hut it is 
to the latter that we owe the working out of the idea in detail. 

Figure 4 shows the diagram prepared by C. K. P. Biooks indicating the 
distribution of thunderstorms over the world for an average year. There are 
three regions of chief activity (1) South-East Asia with the East Indies, (2) 
Africa, (3) America. Generally speaking, over land areas thunderstorms are 
at their maximum in the afternoon, and a minimum in the early hours of the 
morning. Now as the sun sweeps over each of these regions the maximum 
activity of the area south east of Asia will be reached at 16 hrs. local time, that 
is approximately 8h. G.M.T.; then about six hours later the maximum of the 
African area will occur, that is at 14h. G.M.T, Then after another six hours. 
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Scale of Frequencu. 



Fig. 4. Chart showing percentage of days with thunder heard during the year. 























at 20h. G.M.T., the American area will be at its maximum. Proceeding along 
these lines and using the total activity in zones of longitude, Whipple pro¬ 
duced the diagram of Figure 5, on which the average activity of four zones is 
represented separately, and also the sum of all four zones, that is of the world as a 
whole, Ck>mparing the curve for the world as a whole with the curve for the 
potential gradient of “All Oceans ” in the upper part of the diagram, it will be 
conceded that the agreement is surprisingly good. 



The Diurr\at Va^riatiorv of Potentift^l Gi^dicrvt cMcr tKt Oceaiva. 



Fig. 5. (below) Diiily variation of total thunderistorrn activity. 

(above) Daily variation of potential gradient, for comparison. 

THE CHARGE ON A THUNDER CLOUD 


This work was described before the Royal Meteorological Society by 
Dr. Whipple in 1929 and in concluding his paper he said that while the result 
strongly supported Wilson’s theory there was still one snag. The whole theory 
depended on the charge in the upper part of the cloud being positive, while 
Simpson’s theory of thunderstorms required that this charge should be negative. 
“ But ”, he continued “ the piublera is being attacked from many sides and 
it may be hoped that consistent explanations will be available in the near 
future It was however not until five years later that the series of observ¬ 
ations was commenced at Kew Obs^Tvatory under Dr. Whipple's charge which 
finally decided the question of the polarity of thunderclouds 










Up to the time which we have now reached no observations had been 
possible of the actual distribution of the electricity in the thunder clouds. 
All the evidence we had came from a study of the changes of the electrical field 
at the ground on the passage of a lightning fiash, and as I have already stated 
Wilson had drawn the conclusion that the top of a thunder cloud carried a 
positive charge, while from the same evidence I had concluded that the charge 
there was negative. In 19331 pointed out to Dr. Whipple that if an instrument 
could be devised which would simply show the direction of the electrical force 
in various portions of the cloud it would give us a lot of valuable information. 



Kig. 6. The ele(‘trical fi3ld and location of chargeB in thunderstorm of Aug. 21, 193ft 
at Kew. 

Width of vertical bands proportional to the field ; positive fieldn hatched, 
negative fields plain. 

1 suggested a very simple form of instrument for this purpose, and asked him 
to go into the matter at Kew. He put the work into the capable hands of 
Dr. Scrase who developed a cheap, light instrument which could be carried 
into thunder clouds on a small balloon, and which was called an alti-electro- 
graph. Between July 1933 and August 1939, 132 alti-electrograph ascents 
were made of which 91 produced useable records. With Scrase and Robinson 
1 analysed these records and the result was perfectly clear : they showed that 
in every storm we investigated there was a positive charge at the top of the 
cloud and a negative charge some distance below it. 

Figure 6 represents one of the storms analysed, to indicate the kind of 
evidence we obtained. Six ascents were made in the storm at intervals of 
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about ten minutes. It will be seen that in each ascent the field was first nega¬ 
tive, then it became positive and finally negative again. Now when the field 
changes sign as the balloon rises we can assume that the balloon has passed 
through a charged region ; if the change is from negative to positive the charge 
must be negative while if it is from positive to negative the charge must be 
positive. It will be seen from the diagram that for at least an hour there was 
positive charge in the upper part of the cloud and negative charge below it, and 
four of the ascents penetrated both of these charged regions. 

I would like to point out here one significant fact revealed by this diagram 
and all the other records. In the right-hand margin of Figure 6 the position of 
the isotherms for 0° and --10®C have been shown. Now it can be seen that 
practically all the charges are in the region above the freezing layer. It is here 
that the fields are greatest and obviously where the electrical activity is greatest. 
Thus whatever the cause of the electrical activity may be, it acts in the region 
of the cloud where the temperature is below freezing point, i.e. where the 
precipitation is mainly if not entirely in the form of ice. 

It is interesting to recall that in the theories put forward by Wilson and 
myself we took it for granted that rain was the chief agent in the generation of 
the electricity of thunderstorms; neither of us seemed to realise that as the 
greater part of most thunder clouds exists whei’e the temperatun^ is below 
freezing point, ice might be more important than rain. That h.as now been 
rectified and practically everyone now seems to accept that the main sourcio of 
the electricity in thunderstorms is associated with the ice phase, and not the 
water phase. 

Now to return to the main problem : the last difficulty has Ik^cu i*emoved 
by the clear evidence that thunderclouds are of positive polarity so that 
thunderstorms provide positive charges to the conducting H(^aviside layer, and 
negative charge to the conducting earth. Between these two conducting 
concentric spheres the field in all fine weather areas is positive, and the thunder¬ 
storm dynamo provides current which unceasingly passes l)etween them. 

Thus the problem which has troubled us for fifty years appc^ai-s to be solved 
at last. But please do not overlook that “appears*'. 

COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS OF OEORGE JIT 

The Exhibition of the Collection of Scientific Instruments of George III 
now open to the public at the Science Museum, South Kensington, conveys a 
remarkably clear impression of the general field of scientific study and ex^ii- 
ment during the latter half of the 18th Century. The instruments, models and 
apparatus on view were constructed by leading instrument makers of the jieriod 
for the instruction of the young Prince of Wales, later to become (George TIT, 
and in turn, of his numerous children. The course of instruction and the ex¬ 
periments performed followed closely the teachings of the Dutch philosopher 
Gravesande, a disciple of Sir Isaac Newton. One of the most important exhibits 
is a “ Philosophical Table ”, recognisable as a laboratory bench. Other items 
worthy of note are the vacuum pumps made by George Adams and two fine 
microscopes constructed about 1750. 

The Exhibition will remain open until the end of September. 
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SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC 

By A, J. Dbummowd 

From time immemorial the spirit of adventure and the quest for knowledge 
in the farthest parts of the earth have appealed to men. In both polar re^ons 
Britain led the way. Southwards, Cook, in 1773, was the first to cross the Ant- 
arctic Circle and Ross, in 1841, succeeded in breaking through the pack ice into 
an unknown sea, reaching what was then considered an exceptionally high 
latitude (78®) and determining with tolerable accuracy the position of the S. 
Magnetic Pole. Seventy years later in the desolate wastes of the sub-continent 
of Antarctica, whose fringes in places had thus been laid bare, Scott and his 
fellow explorers left a magnificent record of achievement and created a tradition 
which will live forever. The story of Captain Scott’s last journey has rightly 
become one of the great sagas of our country. Just as an older generation owed 
much to the endeavours of Herbert Ponting, the official cinematographer of the 
ill-fated expedition, in translating it to the silent screen, a younger one will 
likewise pay tribute to Sir Michael BaJcon of Ealing Studios who has now retold 
the epic in technicolour. 

Scott of the Antarctic wont into production under the direction of Charles 
Friend shortly before the first Christmas following the second world war. The 
initial stage in the making of this, one of the most ambitious pictures to be 
attempted by a British company, was the sending of a small film unit to the 
Antarctic. During the six months of the trip nearly 30,000 miles were covered 
and a wealth of background material obtained to depict the more distant and 
panoramic scenes in a manner truly representative of the setting of the original 
expedition. A hut on Hope Bay (Graham Land) served as the unit’s base ; from 
there a day’s filming frequently meant the scaling, with camera equipment, of a 
6(X)-foot hill of ice. 

The shooting of the near and medium scenes, especially those in which the 
principal actors had to appear in obviously natural snowy surroundings, pre¬ 
sented some difficulty, as it was clear that no single site would be sufficiently 
representative of the tremendous variety of photography which would be called 
for if a sense of realism were to be conveyed. Another difficulty was that 
the places chosen would have to be reasonably easy of access and yet give the 
impression of being completely remote. After considerable research the Aletsch 
Glacier which descends into the Rhone valley from the heights of the Jungfrau 
massif (Switzerland) was selected to represent the Beardmore Glacier, reputed 
to be more than twice as large as any other known. These high level shots (see 
Plates 1 and II) entailed the transporting of equipment from the railway ter¬ 
minus at Jungfraujoch long distances over the icy surfaces of the glacier. Most 
of the party were unaccustomed to such altitudes and suffered accordingly from 
working in the rarified air at 11,300 feet; some risks, too, had to be taken to 
achieve the desired effect, and a cameraman nearly came to grief in a crevasse 
into which he fell. 

It will be recalled that the route followed by the Main Polar Party of Scott’s 
Second Expedition starts at Cape Evans, the winter quarters (see Figure 1), and 
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then traverses the frozen McMurdo Sound to the Barrier—^the vast level plain 
of snow and ice, almost at sea level, and believed to be the permanent ice cover¬ 
ing of the sea. Passing the main Barrier dep6t (One Ton Camp; 145 miles from the 



Fig. 1. Sketch-map of the Hosr Sea area showing the routes followed by Scott and 
Amundsen to tlie S. Pole. (Reproduced by kind permission of the Clarendon 

Press, Oxford.) 


base) the route continues across the Barrier until at a distance of 422 miles from 
Cape Evans the foot of the Beardmore is reached (Shambles Camp). After 129 
miles of difficult and dangerous travelling on the glacier, the range of mountains 
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forming the escarpment to a groat plateau is finally conquered, and at a further 
349 miles from this point (Upper Glacier Dep6t) lies the Pole itself. The route 
rises gently for the first 250 miles or so of this last lap and the crest of the 
plateau is reached at an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet. Prom here onwards 
the height decreases until at the Pole the altitude is just over 9,000 feet. 

The Hardanger Jokul above the skiing centre of Finse (Norway) provided 
the background for the shots illustrating the journeys across the polar plateau. 
To transport the gear to the 6,000-foot summit horses, man-hauled sledges and 
Norwegian-Army snow-going caterpillar vehicles had to be employed. The 
conditions experienced were very trying and even more severe than the first 
unit had encoimtered in the Antarctic : the wind blew with hurricane force and 
it was bitterly cold—so cold indeed that the cameras tended to slow up despite 
the fitting of special electrical heating devices. 

Wlien on location the units had had to adapt themselves to the weather. 
In the studios the close-ups of outdoor conditions involved the matching of 
mist, varying densities of snow and cloud effects. A new type of artificial snow 
was used, its basis being foamed urea formaldehyde (“fuff **) which was extra¬ 
ordinarily effective, as those who have seen the film will agree. It was appar¬ 
ently supplied in large blocks and could be used to imitate deep drifting snow, 
or (with high power fans) to produce blizzards so intense that protective clothing 
had to be worn on the set. 

There can be few who will wish to find fault with the technical accuracy of 
the presentation. Scott’s widow, the late Lady Kennet, made available her 
extensive Antarctic library and much original matter. First-hand information 
was obtained from a number of the survivors ; organizations that had been 
responsible for equipping the expedition prepared replicas, and the Scott Polar 
Institute at Cambridge lent its co-operation. The amount of detail reproduced 
is truly astounding ; the extent of the researches may bo appreciated from the 
construction and furnishing of the base hut and the re-creation, in tliree sizes, of 
the old whaler “ Ten’a Nova ” in wliich the expedition sailed, the largest nearly 
full scale and the smallest a perfect model of about three feet in length for 
certain long shots. 

As for the treatment of the subject it is unfortunate, to say the least, that 
this memorial to a very great gentleman and liis comrades ignores so largely the 
main objective of the expedition, namely the scientific exploration of the Ant¬ 
arctic wilderness. This expedition, when the dual purpose—exploratory and 
scientific—^is taken into account, was probably the best equipped that there has 
ever been. Far too high a proportion of the film time is devoted to the awful 
journeys to and from the Pole ; and when all is said and done the Pole was 
merely the sop to gain financial support from the public. It is true that 
references are made from time to time to the scientific aspect but, as the number 
of illustrative shots can be counted on the fingers of one hand, they tend to 
irritate rather than appease. Moreover, if we are to be deprived of even a sketch 
of the real background—^to say nothing of the various subsidiary sledging jour¬ 
neys— the film has to be seen not as a dramatic race with Amundsen, niu 
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hatnp(M’ 0 (l by Hciontific coinniitmcMitH, l)nl an a iwonl of gnsat companiotiHhip 
and sujK'rlinmari <»n(luniii(!<*. The acfiiig, with John Mills in the title rAle, is 
sound ; but one rather regrets, the impression of a somewhat hearty, vainglori¬ 
ous and obstinate man, after having believed the testimony of Cherry-Garrard 
til at “ Scott’s distress on finding he had been beaten by a month was not that of 
a scJioolboy who has lost a race .but that the Polar Journey was literally 
laid waste.” Obviously no trouble has been spared to make what has been 
selected as authentic; and sober a record as ix>ssible, and fact has been allowed to 
])redominate over feeling : the deliberate under{)laying of such scenes as Scott’s 
first glimpse of Amundsen s flag and Oates’s heroic walking out into the blizzard 
is certainly preferable to the melodrama that so easily could have emerged. The 
musical score by V'aughan Williams adds greatly to the feeling of the epic. Par¬ 
ticularly vivid and powerful are the sections entitled “ Blizzard ” and Final 
Music 

No praise can be strong enough for the technicolour yjhotography. The 
shots of the whaler breaking the pack and the penguins jostling to inspect the 
visitors ; the; wcmderful greens of the ice ; the blue of the sky and the colours of 
the low sun on the clouds : and the virgin snows, all contribute to create a sense 
of d(‘solation, and yet at the same time give rise to a strange fascination. 
Nevertheless, thei’c can be no excuse to justify the use of a background cloth 
to flepi<‘t the environment of Wilson’s cottage in such a way that the audience 
is transported more readily to rural Kent or Sussex than the North of Scotland 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing portions of this review to discuss 
the meteorology of the expedition. This is dealt with fully in Volumes I-III of 
the official ])ublication. “The British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913’*, pre- 
])are(l by Sir G. Simpson, K (’.B , F R.S., who was meteorologist to the ex- 
p(*diti()n. Those interested arc also referred to Sir George’s 1923 Halley Lecture, 

‘ Scott's T\)lar Journey and the Weather ” (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926). 
It will be sufficient here to remomlxu’ that Scott’s disaster is associated with 
terrible blizzards on the Barrier and abnormally low temperatures both on the 
Plateau, where the mean for Januarjf 1912 was no higher than ”19°F. (i.e. lO'^F. 
lower than Amundsen found during the previous month), and on the Barrier, 
wherf‘ on Fehruary 2S the night temperature reached the minus forties, re¬ 
maining there u]) to the cessation of the tem|x>rature record 10 days later. That 
tJie air over the Barrier was exceyitionally cold after mid-February is borne out 
by a corn])arisor) of the tc'rnjieratures recjorded by the Polar party and at Cape 
Evans. Before February 15 the temperature at the Barrier was rarely more 
than 10"F below corresponding values at the base, but with the setting in of the 
eold winds the temperature at (’aye Evans (t opped about 10®F. below the 
average anil (m tlie Barrier yet another 30-40’'b’. lower. The lowest temperature 
which has l>een reported on the Barrier (and anywhere in the Antarctic) was 
"“76"^^ F. during the previous winter, on July 6, HU 1 ; at (Jajie Ev’^ans the simul- 
tafK‘()us ternjx^rature was '-43”F. 

The accompanying table which summarizes the temperature and wind 
observations made at Cayie Evans during the several expeditions over the 
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pericHl 1902-1012 may be of interest to some readers. The data have been ex¬ 
tracted from Volumes I and III of the official account. 


Table 1. Mean values of ttmiporature and wind in fcho vioinity of Cape Evans (McMiirdo 
Sound) 




Ternywraturo (°F.) 

’ . 


Wind (mi./hr.) 

Wind Froquoney (%) 



Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Abs. 

Max. 

Ab.s. 

Min. 

Hourly 

Mean 

Max. ill 
1 hour 

Over 40 
rni. /hr. 

Calms 

SSW. to 
ENE. 

No. of 
Years 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

If 

If 

u 

ii 

Jan. 

23-7 

28*9 

16-9 

39-9 

4*0 

91 

54 

2 

10 

81 

Feb. 

15*8 

20-(» 

8*7 

33* 1 

- 9..n 

10*3 

63 

16 

5 

91 

Mar. 

4*4 

9-4 

-2*2 

27-5 

-200 

17*9 

68 

20 

1 

86 

April 

8-8 

2(» 

ifi-r) 

l!)-r, 

42*0 

14*3 

60 

» 

3 

72 

May 

-10‘5 

,5*2 

- 20-7 

17-0 

51-2 

10-0 

81 

17 

16 

60 

Juno 

11-9 

4-9 

-22-4 

2nd) 

47*0 

17*0 

73 

24 

12 

77 

July 

14-ti 

(M 

23-6 

10-9 

mn 

171 

79 

27 

15 

78 

Aug. 

-14-6 

-6*5 

-23*8 

17-8 


16*8 

66 

21 

12 

1 

76 

Sept. 

-11*7 

-r»i 

-22*7 

L^-9 

~.58*.5 

14*5 

57 

15 

15 i 

I 64 

Oet. 

-^2*1 

2*2 

- 121 

24* 1 

-42*8 

14-3 

69 

10 

9 

72 

Nov. 

14-2 

18-6 

7-3 

34-0 

- f)*,') 

13*5 

43 

2 

10 

80 

Dee. 

24-9 

28-0 

18-3 

42*0 

4*2 

10*4 

48 


1 

59 

Year 

0-7 

6-5 

-7-7 

42*0 

-58*5 

14-8 

81 

1 

14 

1 10 

i ! 

76 

1 


Notes : The dates of the ohservations used in the table were : for eoluinu 1. 1002, 1903, 
1908-09, 1011, 1912 ; for columns 2-0. 1902, 1903, 1911, 1912 ; for columns 7-10, 1911, 
1912, 


In I'olumn 9, a calm is an hour with wind run ii]) of 0-1 iml(^ In column 10, the 
iTui)ortaiice of these winds is that they had trav'^erscMl the Barrier—they were 

known as “ Barrier Winds ”. 


SCIENCE NEWS* 

Edited .1, L. Craniiiru’ FVnc^nin Books Ltd. 

100 pages, .31 plates London, 1949, Is, Od. 

Meteorologists who regularly read Science News will rereive an extra thrill 
when they open the latest issue, No. 11, for three of the ten artiebs are of direct 
eoneern to them. The article by »James Paton on the Aurora Bore^alis is a 
welcome enlargement of his earlier (‘ontributioiis to Weather (May 194b, pp. 0-11 
and March 1947, pp. 80-81) The Moon and the Weather, by K. (t Collier, is a 
simple exercise in scientific method—it is very doul)tful if his conclusions will 
(convince the numerous people who believe that the weather changes with the 
moon Professor 0. G. Sutton's article, The MeMless Wind, is a popular account 
of turbulence, with no niathernatios apart from two very simple equations and a 
third which is given as a footnote—presumably because it contains a differential 
(ioefficient, It is a great gift to be able to express one^self equally clearly in 
mathematical and non-inathematical language and Professor Sutton is to be 
congratulated on his achievement Elsewhere in the book, readers with more 
catholic tastes will enjoy reading about lAfe in Oraharn Land, The Structure of 
Proteins and Occupational Health : no mention is made of any occujiational 
diseases of meteorologists. 

O.M.A, 
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PILOT-BALLOON THEODOLITE DEVELOPMENT 

By J. A. ARMSTROmi 

The sj>eed and direction of the winds in the upper atmosphere have for 
many years been measui*ed by tracking a balloon with a theodolite. Thepilot 
balloon, after being inflated with hydrogen until it can HUj)port a known weight, 
is released and ascends at a rate that is nearly constant. At the same time it is 
carried along horizontally by the wind and changes its position according to the 
direction and strength of the wind at the various levels. Readings of the ball¬ 
oon’s elevation ancl azimuth are made with the theodolite at I'egular intervals, 
usually every minute For the most accurate work, two theodolites are used 
separated by a known distance. The plan position of the balloon at the times 
of observation can then be calculated and the velocity of the wind deduced. 

The principle of measuring in elevation and azimuth is one which the sur¬ 
veyor arul astromoncj- had to solve many hundreds of years ago, and the balloon 
theodolite was evolved from the surveying theodolite. This consists primarily 
of a telesco})e mounted on a horizontal axis, the cradle for which rotates about a 
vertical axis. Graduated circles are fitted to both axes of rotation so that the 
angular position of the telescope can be defined. Provision is made for levelling 
the instrument by precision spirit levels and for acrcurately adjusting the posit¬ 
ion of the telescope. 

The surveyors’ theodolite, however, when applied to kx^ating a pilot balloon 
is by no means ideal. Elevations up to 90'^ are encountercMl and speed of opera¬ 
tion is a vitally important consideration—the surveyor, although he has no wish 
to waste time, is not concerned to the same extent. The original pilot balloon 
theodolite was designed by de Quervain in 190o ; the (;hi(*f filature by which it 
diflered from the normal surveying theodolite was that the telescope tube 
formed the horizontal axis of rotation and the objective was mounted in front 
of a right angle prism The observe!* could thus look horizontally and rotate 
the telescoj)e to view* at. any (dt‘vation. 

An {‘iM’ly instrument on llu^se lines, the Cary Porter Mark 1) is shown in 
Fig. 1. Tlic cii’cles are read by m<‘ans of verniers and it- was not easy to take the 
readings quickly. The Watts Mark B (Fig. 2) which appeared about 1921 
represented a steji foj*ward in design in that it was a much quicker instrument 
to use. I’he elevation and azimuth movements were still obtained by worm 
wlieels but these were provid(‘d witli/irums graduated with divisions equalling 
1/10 of a degree. Readings W('re obtained by observing to the nearest degree 
on the horizontal and vertical turclcs through the two windows, and adding thc' 
readings sljown on the drums against the index lines. 

Various modifications weie made to the Mark B in subsequent years, th<^ 
cliief addition being electric illumination of the scales and tclcscojie diaphragm, 
but no major redesign was brought out until 1938. As a result of an investiga¬ 
tion into the faults of tlie instruments then in service, R. Qranna of the Meteorol¬ 
ogical Office assisted the manufac'turers to design a totally new instrument of 
greatly im})roved perforrnanci* . the M.O Pilot Balloon Theodolite Mark 1 
(Fig. 3.) was the result. 

One of the disadvantages of earlier instiuments had been that the field 
of view of the telescope was only J .5 to 2 degrees, whu^h made it very difficult 
to find the balloon in the first place and to remain trained on it . In the Mark I 
the magnification adopted was 24 diameters with a field of 2'’, but an additional 
secondary wide angle telescope w'as incor 2 )orated having a magnification of fi 
diamet/ers and covering a field of 8 degrees. By turning a small lever it was 
possible to swing out a small mirror in the system so that the observer could 
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cliaiigo from one field of view to the other without moving the eye. The low 
luagnincation telescope was sufiicient to follow the balloon for a distance of a 
imle and was found of great assistance in finding a balloon at night. Because of 
the increase in the number of nightly ascents, night illumination of all the scales 
became an integral part of the instrument, 

Jt was apj^rent from ohservers’ comments that further concentration of 
scales and hand wheels was necessary. By an ingenious method of bevel gear¬ 
ing the elevation circle was made to run parallel to and immediately above the 
azimuth circle. Thus both circles were visible through one window directly 
under the eyepiece and were read against a single index line. The operation of 
the instrument was still by worm screws reading to tenths of a degi^ee ; these 
were made to disengage independently, but so arranged that the hand wheels 
and clutch levers for both could be operated by om‘ hand. To illuminate the 



Fig. 2. Watts Mark B Filot Balloon Theodolite. Fig. 3. Watts Pilot Balloon Tlu*odolito Mark 1. 
KCJiles at night a lam}) bulb was situated above the window, which also servi'd 
to illuminate a sto])-watch, and a second l)ulb on the tel6\=5co})e illnminated the 
cross-lines in the eyepiece. 

Furthei' modifications were made during the war to improve, the weather 
proofing and resistance to corrosion, the accuracy and the sighting ability of 
the main tele8co})e, and the Mark IV instrument at ]>rescnt in use re]>resent.s the 
latest advance in design. 

It remains to be seen what will be the ultimate effect of th(‘ (iovelo})ment 
of radar upon the use of an optical sighting instrument. Stations eq ai}){)ed with 
radar can readily track a balloon fitted with a reflector and obtain directly tlic 
instantaneous slant range, cknation and azimuth of tlie‘ balloon, at day or night. 
Nevertheless, radar is not always available, and in siieh circiimsfanci^s the opt ical 
instrument will still hold its own. 

This articlo will bo concluded next month. 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

SOME INTEBNATIONAL ASPECTS OF METBOK(niO(;Y 

When Sir Nelson Johnson gave the fourth of a series of popular lectur*es in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Science Museum, on Thursday, February JO, Mr. E. 
Gold introduced him, not as Director of the Meteorological Office, but as 
President of the International Meteorological Organization. 

The history of the l.M.O. began in saifl Sir Nelson, when an internat¬ 
ional group of seamen held a meeting in Brussels to organize meteorological 
observations over the oceans. One consequence was the formation of th<^ l^)n- 
don Meteorological Office, as part of the Board of Trade. Its first director was 
Vice-Admiral Fitzroy, who had earlier been associated with H.M.S. ‘‘ Beagle ’’ 
and Charles Darwin, and with Bear-Admiral Beaufort, the Bydrographer of the 
Navy. Fitzroy introduced gale warnings for coastal waters, the messages 
being transmitted to the ports by the newly invented electric; telegraph 

Congresses in Vienna, 1873, and Utrecht, 1878, led to the formal foundation 
of the International Meteorological Organization, with facilities for general 
meetings, permanent committees, and teclinical commissions for sj)ecific branches 
of the work. Its first j)rcsident was Dr. Ifuys Ihillot : Sir Napier Shaw was 
president from 1907-23. 

Up to 1918 the l.M.O. existed chiefly for t he benefit of .seamen, though its 
technical commissions dealt with such matters as terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity, radiation, and the exploration of the uj)per atmosphere. After 1918 
the demands of aviation for weather forecasts led to vast developments. The 
Commission for Synof)tic Weather Information was formed, with Mr. E. Gold as 
president from 1919-47. This was by far the most im]K)rtant, the most active 
and, if 8ir Nelson might be permitted, the most controversial of the l.M.O. 
commissions. 

Sir Nelson referred to the present form of the l.M.O., and to the* new and 
more official status it was now in the .process of acquiring. He mentioned th<‘ 
new weather code (see Wmther Oct. and IkiC. 1948, pp.30() and 354), the', great 
Inteniatiorml Cloud Atlas, the Resmu Mmdial, and the scheme of 1 nternational 
Meteorological Days for the mass exploration of the upper atmosphere in the 
epoch before the introduction of the radio-sonde. 

The l.M.O. was by no means the only international body connected with 
meteorology. There was the International UnioTi of Geodesy and Geophysics 
(see Weather. Oct. 1948, p. 305), whose delegates were mainly the l.M.O. dele¬ 
gates with their hats turned the other w^ay. The International Civil 
Aviation Organization had produ(;ed the recent development of Ocean Weather 
Ships and, earlier, the l.C.A.N. Atmosphere. Important contributions to met¬ 
eorology were also made by the. International Organization for the Standardi¬ 
zation of Instruments, the International Telecommunications Union, and the 
International Federation for Documentation. 

A.R.M. 
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WAVES AND SWELL 

The Symons Memorial Lecture was given at the Society's rooms on April 20 
by CL E. R. Deacon, F.R.S., under the title “ Waves and Swell Following 
the lines of his recent article in Weatltcr (March 1949, p.74), the lecturer described 
how the war-time needs for accurate information about waves—he instanced 
the value of the forecasts made for the Normandy beacli landings—had led to a 
great advance in knowledge about the origin and propagation of ocean waves. 
As the rate of damping of waves was so small, only amounting to ^0% aftc!* a 
travel of 2(K)0 miles in the case of a wave of 2000 ft length, it was [>ossibkj to 
detect waves which had been generated by storms thousands of miles distant. 
It had been found that the longest M^aves travelknl at the speed of the gradicuit 
wind in the area where the waves were being prodiu^ed. This was a useful r(‘- 
lationship, but to obtain more detailed information about the connection 
between wind and waves it was necessary to measure the wind much closer to 
the sea surface than the height at which it would a])proximate to the gradient 
wind. Measurements were being made on Lougli Neagh of wind profiles clos(* 
to the 8urfa(;e — Dr. Deacon thought that even as h(‘ was sp(^aking Professor 
P. A. Shei)pard would taking readings from sensitive anemometers in the 
middle of Lough Neagh, 3(KK) yds. from t}K‘ land ! 

Dr. Deacon showed how sea waves had similar pj*o})erties to other waves 
which had been the subject of much more detailed scientific study. They could be 
refracted when approaching estuaries and dijfractetl by suc*h obstacles as break¬ 
waters. Our knowledge was still far from complete : for exaiu}>l(^ the magnitude 
of backward undercurrents for beaches was still unknown, although th(*y could 
be investigated by such a simjde prcK’cdure as attaching a football bladder 
filled with salt water of appropriate density at the end of a fishing line ! 

The Chairman, Sir Robert Watson-Watt, reminded the audience that the* 
tradition of the Symons Lecture was that it should not l>e followed by discussion, 
but with the lecturer’s consent he proposed to br(*ak this tradition. Among the 
contributors to the discussion were Mr. E. Cold, who recalled how h(i had passed 
the time during a recent voyage by estimating tin* distanee of the origin of <he 
regular rollers in the South Atlantic by the changes observed on suc(tessi\ e days, 
and Mr. T. H. Kirk, who wondered if the new reports from merchant shi])s of 
period and heiglit of waves would l>e of more value than earlier re]>orts in whk;h 
attempts had been made to differentiate l)etw^e€in waves and sw(^ll. 

POPULAR LECTURE 

On Wednesday, A}n*il (i, at fi p.m., in the Science Museum Lecture Theatre. 
i>r. G. M. B. Dobson gave an interesting lecture on Some solar and ternsstrial 
relationships." Dr. Dobson lias kindly consented to writt^ a short version of 
this lecture for Weather in the near future. 

MIDLAND CENl’RE 

The second annual Summer Outing will be held on Saturday May 21. 
Arrangements have been made for a party to visit Kew Obsei vatoiy i)y coach. 
Fellows and friends wishing to participate are advised to ]>ook (‘arJy as only a 
limited number of seats are available. Further details may h(‘ obtained from 
Mi\ H. E. Howie, JLR.A.S., Norton House, 23 Nicholls Street, West Bromwich. 
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The Council acknowledges with sincere thanks a gift of milk from Dr. M. 

A. Barnett of Wellington, New Zealand, and of tea from Lieut. Cdr. P. G. Satow, 
D.S.C., R.N., for use when tea is served prior to the monthly meetings of the 
Society. Owing to the generosity of these and other PeHows, there is now no 
risk of shortage during the next 12 months. 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

On Wednesday, May 18, at 6.0 p.m., in the Society’s rooms, a discussion on 
‘‘ The General Circulation of the Atmosphere ” will be opened by E. T. Eady, 

B. A., Ph.D.,**^ A recent paper by C. H. B. Priestley, M.A., F. Inst. P., “ Heat 
Transport and Zonal Stress between Latitudes ” will be read, and a contribution 
to the discussion will be made by R. C. SiitclitTe, O.B.K., Ph.l). 

On Thursday, June 9, at 5.30 p.m.. in the Department of Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, Edinburgh University, Sir Nelson K. Johnson, Director of the Meteorolo¬ 
gical OfiSce, will address a meeting of the Scottish (Centre on “ The Organisation 
and Work of the Meteorological Office.'’ 

THE ELEMENTS RAGE« 

] 88 pages by Fiank VV. Lane 

46 plates Country l^ifo Ltd, 

Loudon, 1948, Is. 6tl. 

All of US have at one time or another asked such questions as ;—How big 
were the largest hailstones ever recorded { “How much rain can fall in one 
day ? “ How much energy is disKsipat(*d in a thunderstorm ? The an¬ 

swers to these and many other similar questions will be found in the second 
edition of The Elemevts Rage. The author has assembled an amazing collection 
of facts, dealing with all the most violent manifestations of Nature and has 
strung them together wdtli a straightforward narrative to make a very readable 
book, which will ai)peal to young and old alike. No less amazing are the photo¬ 
graphs wdth which tlie book is illustrated ; even a hurried glance through th(i 
plates would be a vivid reminder of th<5 many natural hazards that we humans 
have to face. 

Although Mr. Lane has teude<L to stress the sensational asjKHits of his 
subject, lie has not done so at the expense of accuracy ; lias obviously taken 
great pains to verify every statement— would that some of our more emotional 
Sunday newspapers would follow his example ! He has consulted many well- 
known experts, including Dr. C. E. P. Brooks, 1. R. Tannehill and 8. Morris 
Bower and, where he differs from them in a matter of opinion, both points of 
view are given. 

The titles of the Chapters, Hurricanes, Tornadoes, Watersjiouts, Hail, 8now, 
Lightning, Meteorites, Earthquakes and Volcanoes, show the wide range covered. 
It is at first surprising that no mention is made of extremes of temperature, 
atmospheric pressure, humidity and some of tlie other common meteorological 
elements ; no doubt more information about these subjects will be given in a 
future edition when somebody has taken a photograph which immediately 
suggests the feeling of 140° F. in the shade ! Bare statistics would be of little 
use in this text, but a few outstanding figures might have been awarded a place 
ill an appemdix. 

O.M.A. 
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THE WEATHER OF APRIL \949 

VERY WABM ; BXCEPTIONALl.y .SUNNY TN SOUTH AND EAST. 

The weather during April was notable for the many sunny days enjoyed 
in the South, East and Midlands, for unusually high average temperatures 
generally (between 5° F. and 6^" F. above normal) and for the sunni(‘Ht and warm- 
e.st Easter for about 50 years. Rainfall again below normal in many areas 
though in the North-West figures were high. 

At the beginning of the month a south-easterly tyj)e was gradually being 
replaced by a south-westerly one which became established by 3rd. On tlu; 
evening of the 3rd a depression moving north-eastw ards off Western Sc otland w as 
associated with south-westerly gales for a (jonsidcu able distance to the south and 
east of its path. Ousts of 70 m.p.h. werci reported in the Straits of Dover and 
the liner “Queen Mary” was 24 hours late in doc'king at Soiitbampton fn th(^ 
Fenlands around Ely dust clouds KM) feet high were blown by the gale from fields 
that wcM’e exceptionally dry, w^hile flooding occurred in the West and North. On 
7th a north-westerly current of air behind a de}>ression moving eastward over 
Denmark caused temperatures to fall generally : snow was widespread in tlie 
North and was 2 inches deep in some of the Lancashire and Derbyshire hills. On 
the night of 8th to 9th screem miniitia of 29'^‘ F. to 32*^ F. were fairly general and 
damage was done to early potato crops in Cornwall. 

On i4th a warm front heralded a <‘hang(‘ to a south to south-east type. 
(Jloudless skies, w^arm and dry air from South-West Europe and a low inversion 
(under 3,<X)0 ft.), contributed to give temperatures exce(3ding 75'’F ov(U‘ much of 
England during the afternoon of 10th. During the four days from Oood Friday to 
Easter Monday there were ov^er 40 hours of sunshine over much of England, and 
while the temperature on 10th stood at 85°-85’^ F. in many parts of vSouthern 
England F. at ('amden Hquare), there was ski-ing on the Cairngorms. From 
19th to 28th a westerly type prevailed and some very welcome rain fell. On 
29th pressure* rose to west of Ireland and the last two days were rath(*r cold be¬ 
cause of the nortlierly air stn*am. 

Weather n(*ws from abroad has bt^en .searcc. Wc hear, liowevcu’, of violent 
storms and serious floods in Moroeco. wdiile in France and Italy the shortage of 
rain is adversely affecting nof only crops but also (dectric power su})ply. 
Drought is also being (3X[)orieiiced in Tanganyika when^ cotton, rice and ground¬ 
nut crops will be small. 


TKMPFKATUKE (“F.) HAJN (mni.)* " ' SUNSHINE (hr.) 

1 -.^_A.,___ -_A__ 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Mm. 

Monlh 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 

, Motith 
inontljs 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
moiith.'S 

Kew Obsy. 

54-6 

40 *8 

79 

32 

38 

^ 7 

480 

211 

465 

1448 

Gorleston 

50-7 

40-6 

73 

.34 

37 

1 

.lOJ 

200 

436 

16.57 

Birmingham 

52-2 

.39 *4 

75 

3.3 

61 

4 17 

772 

162 

-f ,36 

1355 

Falmouth 

53.;) 

42*5 

too 

t37 

42 

- 25 

829 

184 

— .3 

1701 

Valentia 

52.4 

424 

60 

35 

97 

+ 9 

1310 

111 

—50 

120.5 

Aldergrove 

52 3 

:)8.3 

6.3 

28 

49 

- - 9 

848 

12.3 

--:)o 

1267 

Holyhead 

50*1 

42.4 

63 

.31 

47 

— 6 

752 

154 

—20 

1607 

Tynemouth 

49-3 

39.7 

67 

.34 

53 

417 

.549 




Renfrew 

51.9 

37*0 

66 

.32 

109 

452 

1257 

143 

410 

1251 

Aberdeen 

48*7 

30.3 

66 

20 

24 

--31 

811 

161 

-4 6 

1450 

Stornoway 

48.8 

38*1 

56 

.31 

i06 

-1-22 

J277 

113 

--37 

1213 

* 25 mm. *= 

i inoh (approx.) 


t The Lisard 



C.R.B. 
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WEATHER OVERSEAS 

In the two years since the appointment of our Overseas Representatives, we 
ha\'e ])ubliHhe(l articles and news items from many parts of the world, which 
have been of great inteiest to readers at home and abroad. Several changes 
have })een made in the list published in our issue of March 1947, and an up-to- 
dat(‘ v<*rsion is therefore given IkjIow ; we hope to be able to announce several 
additions to the list in the near future. We would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking our Representatives for their assistance in inci’easing the inter¬ 
national as|x‘ets of Weather. 

AURTKALIA : H. N. Warron, 1\(). Mo\ I2S9 K., Melbourne, C.l. 

: W, A. Ma<*ky, Meieorologicial Offiee, Hamilton. 

CANADA : A. Thomson, Motc^orolo^ieal Oflfifo, Bloor Street, Toronto, Oiitario. 

EUYI*T : M. H. (Jidarny, Metenroloxif'Hl Dej)artmont, Ministry of War and Marino. 

Cairo. 

H()N(i KDN({ : L. StarliiK-k, Hoyal Observatory. Hong Kong. 

INDIA : S. K. Banorji, D.O. No.U2ao, Jinlian Motoorologioal Department, Now Dollii. 

J<H()DI'!ISIA . J. S. Poako, .Motoorologioal Oltioe, P.O. Box 378, Salisbury. 

S. AKHJCA : T. W. Sfhuniaiin, 73 Anderson Street, Pi*otoria. 

SCDAN . A. W. Ireland, (CP.O., Kharlourn. 

C.S.A. : H. X Culnan, C.S. Woather Biiroaii, Washington :2r», D.C. 

JHKAV Y RAINFALL IN AUSTRALIA 

'I'h(‘ article Eight Yards of Rain by Mr. F. Lord (Weather September 
1948, p. 279) has led to some correspondence about his statement that at DeeraJ, 
in Nortli Queensland, 13 inches of rain had been recorded in one hour. Accord¬ 
ing to the local observer, Mr. R. (1. Robinson, the records only go back to 1929 
since when tlie '‘highest single measurement recorded hei’e, was on March 1st, 
1935, when 21.38 in. of rain fell between 9 a.m. and 4 x> m.” The heaviest 
rainfalls recorded in 24 hours in Queensland are : 

35.71 inches at CrolmmluirHt on 2n<i February 1803. 

34.72 ,, „ Traubanaman on 8th February 1918. 

30.65 „ „ Varrabah on 2nd April 191,1. 

28.80 ,, ,, Kuranda on 2nd April 1911. 

27.80 ,, ,, Sfiringbrook on 24th .January 1947. 

27.75 ,, ,, Harveys On'ok on 3rd January 1911. 

27.60 ,, ,, Do«u*al on 2nd Maroh 1935. 

24.14 ,, ,, BabiudH*on 2nd March 1935. 

23.86 ,, ,, Tully on 12th Fobriuiry 1927. 

THITNJ)ER8T()RM (X)NTROL IN U.S.A. 

Jn the North West of the United States of the forest fires are attributed 
to lightning strikes. It is primarily tins fact which has prompted V. J. Schae¬ 
fer (''Cirru.s' Report No. 11) to urge a series of experiments in this region to test 
the practicability of reducing or inhibiting thunderstorm activity by seeding 
growing cumulus clouds with solid carbon dioxide (dry ice). 

Schaefer argues that the sujKTCoolcd water droplets in a growing cumulus 
(jloud are a source of energy which is released when the cloud particles begin to 
turn to ice (latent heat of fusion) ; in a j)otential thunder cloud a large measure 
of sujiercooling occurs, the cloud jiarticles being water 10,000 ft. and more above 
the freezing level. Tf, however, the 8uj;)ercooled water droplets can be per¬ 
suaded to frccz(‘ at an early stage by the inticwluctioii of dry ice or other artificial 
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means, then the release of energy Inay i;^ot be so siidden as would occur 
naturally and thunder may be avoided. 

If Schaefer’s ideas are proved cori’cct—and he emphasizes the need for 
tliorough experimental verification—they may have useful applications in 
otlier parts of the world where thunderstorms often cause serious damage either 
by lightning or by hail. 

MICROMETEOROLOGY CM AMERICA 

After a tour of U.S.A., during which he delivci'od a course of lectures to the 
stalf of the Weather Bureau, Professor 0. G. Sutton gave an account of lus 
s(*ientific experiences to Meteorological Office staif and guests on Thursda}^ 
February 24. He had been impressed })y the alertness of liis American audience, 
and almost embarrassed by its size at the 16 lectures . but as his London talk 
progressed it became obvious that here, too, a whole course of lectures would 
ha\'e been received with enthusiasm. 

In micrometcorology, Professor Sutton considered, Great Britain had bt'cn 
ahead of any country in the world in 1939, but recently the imjxrrtaiKte of the 
subject had notably increased, and in res£)ouse several great r(isear*ch program¬ 
mes had begun in the U.S.A. The increase was largely due to the rising risk of 
atmospheric pollution from influstrial plants. He foresaw also that a micro- 
meteorological approach would be made to research on soil conservation: rather 
than add to existing data about average conditions—i.r. climate—it would be 
profitable to make surveys of local conditions, possibly with mobile meteoro¬ 
logical units and to measure dirc^ctly the gradient of wind, tcunperature and 
humidit}'. Further, it had been shown at the Ministry of Supply Research 
Department at Porton that, with careful control of such factors as gi’ass surfaces 
upwind, micrometcorology can approach the accuracy of tlu^ lal)oratory. 

EDDY niFFUSIO^^ 

Two outstanding features of the American research projects were their 
magnitude and the excellence of the instniraentation. Though no instru¬ 
mentalist, Professor Sutton was jttejmred to assert that the beautiful recording 
apparatus he had seen was all that could l)e desired by weather men. 

At Brookhaven, l^ng Island, a group of universities had combined to 
study the diffusion of mafyerial emitted from chimneys. The exixjrimental 
smoke was produced by arrny-tyjxj generators, and emitted from one of two 
420 ft. towers of o|3en steelwork, or from any point beneath a cable slung 
between them. There were instruments for recording the start and end of 
precipitation, smoke densitometers, a s£weial kind of recording galvanometer, 
and even a device for carrying ixjcords past the eye of a computer. There were 
vehicles completely fitted out as mobile laboratories, and the station possesse<i 
its own aircraft for measuring temj^eratures, all with radio inter-communication 
and means of securing simultaneity of observations. An interesting scheme 
was afoot to study inversions above the level of the towers by the anomalous 
transmission of sound. 

At Camp Detreck, an attempt was being made to obtain a detailed picture* 
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of the fine structure of the lower atmosphere over a limited area by setting up 
a number of short masts, each with a complete temperature recording unit of 
high sensitivity. The records he had seen were extremely interesting. He was 
also interested in the thermocouples used, of very small size, which, according 
to a pronouncement from John Hopkins University, required no aspirators or 
screening from solar radiation. 

Referring to the balloon-scattering project of the U.8, Weather Bureau, 
Professor Sutton recalled the early work of L. F. Richardson and D. Proctor on 
very large scale diffusion (see Weather, January 1949, p.8), based on such in¬ 
formation as could be got from the Krakatoa dust and toy balloon races. At 
first the eddy diffusivity K had been treated as a constant, but the investiga¬ 
tions shewed K to vary over the range 10^ - 10® cm.^/sec., which was “rather 
tough, even for meteorology”. He had proposed a semi-empirical law for the 
dependence of scattering (a) on distance travelled (d), viz. a^=const. and 

this appeared to hold for a wide range of d. The Weather Bureau had set out 
to verify or improve this relation. One method was to release a tied group of 
balloons, arranged to rise to a predetermined height before the strings were 
automatically broken. Each balloon, fitted with a constant-height device, was 
then followed by radar. Not more than ten balloons could be separately 
tracked in this way at a height of the order of 20,000 ft., and tests were at 
present being made with groups of five. Professor Sutton invited suggestions 
for improving the statistical design of the experiments, but felt that this 
problem was exceptionally difficult. 

ATMOSPHKRIO POLLUTION 

The Americans had become very conscious of the problem of urban 8m()k(‘ 
and fog, which they contracted to the expressive portmanteau word “smog”. 
At Donora, Pennsylvania, there had been 17 deaths in one day during recent 
foggy weather, and special investigations were being made by the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation which was part of the famous Mellon Institute of Pittsburg. 
Professor Sutton had been asked to form an estimate of the concentration of 
p(»Uution in the Donora valley under adverse weather conditions, but in tlu; 
absence of micrometeorological data had been reluctant to do so. He was 
deeply moved by the complete absence of vegetation on undisturbed ground in 
the bottom of the valley, although there was plenty of green growth higher up 
the slopes. 

A general investigation of atmospheric pollution was being made in other 
American cities. In Los Angeles a useful practical ihethod of forecasting 
smog had been developed by the Air Pollution Control. They plotted the 
height of the 700-millibar level above or below the normal value, as the three- 
day accumulated height difference, against the accumulated wind movement 
in the same period. They found that smog occurred if, and only if, the wind 
movement was small and the 700-miilibar level was high. 

The new power station of the Edison Company near I.<a Guardia Airport 
presented a different kind of problem. Almost the oijy way to prevent an 
undue concentration of pollution near ground level was to emit the flue gases 
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at the top of high stacks, but near an airport high siacka ai’e not permissible. 
Professor Sutton had been asked to calculate the probable concentration from 
low stacks but he confessed that his own method (Quart, J.S, Met, 8oc., 1947, 
Vol. 73, p. 267; Weather, August 1947, p. 249), was not applicable to a built-up 
area like New York. In fact he gave a warning, particularly to non-raeteoro- 
logiflts, against the danger of mis-applying the method. His only suggestions 
on the La Guardia problem were tests using models in wind tunnels, and surveys 
to find the high spots of atmospheric pollution already in the neighbourhood. 

In conclusion Professor Sutton endorsed Sir Nelson Johnson’s reference to 
American kindness and hospitality in bis introductory remarks. He had had a 
wonderful two months in IJ.S.A. Even more, he had been impressed by the 
significance of the work being undertaken and the enthusiasm and energy with 
which it was being pursued. Micrometeorology was now coming into its own. 

A.R.M. 

SOUTH AFRICAN RAIN-MAKING EXPERIMENTS 

I'he South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, with the 
Division of Meteorology and the South African Air Force, made experiments on 
cloud seeding during the summer of 1947-48*. Dry ice (solid carbon dioxide) 
was drop])ed into the tops of 36 cumulus clouds at temperatures below freezing 
during a series of seven flights and the results wore observed by means of a 3 cm. 
wave leiigtli radar on the gi’ound as well as visually from aircraft. 

On 26 occasions radar echo(is devi‘iop(5d and on 8 more the echoes observed 
were doubtful becausi^ of j)ormanent eclioes. In 4 cases echoes did not develop 
until 90 minutes or more* after the seeding and in the remaining 4 there were no 
echoes at all. As is usual with such experiments it was difficult or impossible 
to determine whether the development which was observed after seeding was 
the result of the seeding or would have occurred na turally in any case. However 
the results of one of the flights seem to indicate tliat the showers and the radar 
o(;hoes observed after seeding could not have occurred otherwise. 

Water was sprinkled on the clouds on several occasions on one of which the 
clouds later gave radar echoes though whether this was due to the seeding water 
or whether rain was formed was not knoT^m. Apart from the cloud modification 
achieved, the interesting point was established that radar echoes were sometimes 
received from clouds which were not precipitating. With radar of wavelength 
10 cm. or more it is generally assumed that only precipitating clouds will give 
a response- 

This South African rei)ort confirms earlier experiments (see, for example, 
the article ‘Rain Making’ in Weather, Sept. 1948) that on suitable occasions rain 
may be induced by seeding clouds with dry ice. It does not indicate,however, 
how often such cloud seeding might be successful in producing rain and recent 
American trials (Bull. Amer. Met, Soc,, Vol. 29, May and Dec., 1948), would 
indicate that only rarely is it possible to cause rain which would not otherwise 
have fallen. 

*8outh African C.S.I.R, Report, Series M, Artificial Stimulation of Precipita¬ 
tion 1948.” J.K.B. 
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UNUSUAL n.AMAGE BY A TORNADO 
By E. S. Davy 

Assistant Director, Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius 

The island of Mauritius in the South Indian Ocean is in a region in which 
tropical depressions or cyclones'' frequently develop and move; small 
tornadoes or whirlwinds are, however, rarely reported here. 

On May 24, 1948, at Curepipe, Mauritius (approximately 1,850 feet above 
sea level), a phenomenon of the tornado t}q>e exhibited a very interesting 
feature which the writer has not seen mentioned in reports of other tornadoes. 
During most of the day the weather was mainly fair at Curepipe and con¬ 
vection appeared to be no more intensive than is normal for this region. In 
the middle of the afternoon a whirlwind touched down to earth over a hard 
tennis court, causing considerable damage to its hard compact sirnface. 
A trench running in a north-south direction, 60 feet long and 1 to 2| 
feet wide, was cut in the bare surface of the court to a depth varying 
from 1 to 4 inches. The material lifted from the trench was all thrown to the 
west to a distance of 50 feet; pieces weighing about one pound were thrown 
as far as 30 feet. The surface material was slightly blackened as if by heating, 
and a crackling like that of a sugar-cane fire was heard for two or three minutes. 
The court was made of a ferruginous clay, which packs down to a surface 
more smooth than that of the hard tennis courts usually made in Great Britain, 

Unfortunately, there were no very reliable witnesses of the phenomenon. 
The impressions gained by two servants of the tennis club who saw the 
incident differed considerably on important details. One claims to have 
seen a ball of fire about two feet in diameter which crossed from a football 
pitch to the tennis court through a wire-netting fence without leaving any 
evidence of its passage until it bounced along the court, making the trench in 
the surface before disappearing completely. 

The high winds and ascending currents in this small tornado were unusually 
irregular in their action ; on the tennis court an umpire’s chair weighing about 
50 iKHinds was picked up from 50 yards to the west of the trench, cairied 
upwards to an estimated height of 60 feet, said to have been broken whilst in 
the air, and dropped in pieces about 20 feet to the east side of the trench, that 
is, on the side opposite to the pieces of court surface. A hundred yards to 
the south of the tennis court the roof of a small building was lifted off and 
dropped nearby. About two miles to the north a rattier in.secure building 
was blown over as the whirlwind moved in a northerly direction. No other 
evidence of damage to buildings or vegetation was reported nor could any 
be seen from a hill-top which was in the track of the phenomenon, between 
the damaged sites of which a good view was obtained. 

At the Aerological Station, Vacoas (1,393 feet above sea-level), 1\ miles to 
the west of the destroyed building, there was no wind at 1 p.m.; between 
2 and 3 p.m. the wind rose gradually to an average of 7 m.p.h. (highest gust 
15 m.p.h.) and fell again to very light; during the same period the wind 
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direction clianged from wetst-south-west through south to cast-wsoutli-enst. 
There was no wind after 4 p.in. The Aerological Station was therefore under 
the influence of the whirlwind and the circulation was clockwise, as one would 
expect in a low-pressure system in the southern hemisphere. At the tennis 
court there was no rain at the time the whirlwind passed, but heavy rain 
started five minutes later and continued for twenty minutes. At the Aero¬ 
logical Station no rain fell: there was no thunder reported. 

An explanation of the mechanism by which the bare surface of the tennis 
court could be lifted out is difficult to find. It seems most probable that it 
was an electrical discharge which disrupted the court surface; this would 
also account for the light, the blackening of the surface and the crackling 
noise. It seems improbable that high winds and a sudden atmospheric pressure 
change could have much effect on a closely packed earthy material with a 
smooth surface. 


DEVELOPMENTS TN THE ANTARCTIC 
By O. A Howkins 

In 1943, His Majesty’s (Government made arrangements to resume scientific 
and survey work in the Falkland Islands Dependencies. During the first 
season a party under the leadership of Lt -Cdr. ♦!. W. S Man-, K.N.V.ll.—^who 
made his first visit to the Antarctic with Sha(‘kleton—established bases at 
Deception Island and Port Lockroy. Each successive season has seem the open¬ 
ing of more bases imtil, in 1948, there were parties at Signy Island, Hope Bay, 
Admiralty Bay, Deception Island, Port Lockroy, Argentine Island and Mar¬ 
guerite Bay. 

Work has embraced all the usual activities of Antarctic expeditions, in¬ 
cluding marine biology, geology and glaciology, though in the later stages, 
greatest importance has been attached to survey and meteorology. Survey 
parties have covered hundreds of miles by sledge from Hope Bay down the east 
and north coasts of Graham Land and both north and south from Marguerite Bay. 
It is now proposed to complete the work of the sledge surveys by aerial photo¬ 
graphy from Marguerite Bay and byacjoastal survey, using a 45-ton ketch, from 
Deception Island. 

Meteorological observing at first tended to follow the lines of previous 
Antarctic expeditions, though with the disadv^antage that, in the early stages, 
the survey was hurriedly conceived and it was difficult to obtain suitable staff and 
equipment. Early work has therefore tended to be sketchy and uncoordinated, 
but recent decisions taken by the Governor of the Falkland Islands Dependen¬ 
cies, to whom the control of the administration of the survey has been transferred, 
have prepared the way for a meteorological organization which is without pre¬ 
cedent in the Antarctic. Steps are being taken under the auspices of the 
British Meteorological Office to build a small meteorological service based on 
Stanley, in the Falklands, and including a number of semi-permanent stations 
situated at points in Graham Land and on certain of the islands in the Ant¬ 
arctic Dependencies. 
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Tl)o primary aim of the «ervioc will be to collect synoptic data from these 
stations for a routine 83 aioptic analysis of the area. This, it is hoped, will go far 
towards providing the data which are still required to settle some of the unsolved 
theoretical problems of the area ; the combination with this work of extensive 
geographical and glaciologioal survey will add greatly to the chances of its 
success. 

It is also intended that the widest practical use should be made of the 
information. To this end synoptic reports are already being broadcast 3 times 
daily from the Falklands in collective messages (FICOL), which are used by 
South American countries and South Africa. The reports are also used in 
Stanley, where they assist materially in local forecasting, and the Naval 
Meteorological section in Simonstown, South Africa, is developing a system of 
long-range forecasting employing this data. FICOL were also used by the 
British meteorologist H. H. Lamb, who sailed as a forecaster in the whale fac¬ 
tory “Balaena*' during the 1946-7 whaling season—he found the reports of value 
to him, even when the ship was working in the Australian sector, of longi¬ 
tude away (see Meteorological Magazine, April 1949). Eventually it is hoped 
that the service will be able to provide forecasts of practical value to the whaling 
fleets operating from the Dependencies. Foi*ecasts have abeady been supplied 
with some success to the F.I.D. Survey Vessel “John Biscoe*' and to H.M. Ships 
visiting the area. 

Work is in hand to develop special instrumental equipment suitable for 
operation under Antarctic conditions. The instrument development section of 
the British Meteorological Office have already designed a 3-cup recording anemo¬ 
meter which, when coupled with the Desynn wind vane, will give records of wind 
speed and direction, and it is hoped eventually to develop a recorder for tem¬ 
perature and dew point (possibly using the principle of the Dobson-Brewer 
hygrometer.) 

Staff too must be carefully chosen ; there are usually ample volunteers for 
work in the Antarctic but observers, in addition to being familiar with standard 
observational practice, now need and'^will be given the necessary training to 
maintain equipment. Life at a base is simple but satisfying : it provides an 
interesting job with many openings for the enthusiast and includes the practical 
work of runiung and maintaining one s own base. There are opportunities for 
helping with other scientific work 8\ich as marine biology and ionospheric meas¬ 
urements, and survey woi’k provides interesting short journeys away from base. 
There are countless st^enes to delight the amateur photographer. Thus the job 
provides new^ and interesting work combined with a hardy adventurous ex¬ 
istence and an experience in human companionship which is rarely within the 
reach of the average meteorologist. 

a. A. HOWKINS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

A tingle cloud in the sky 

Occasionally, in the summer-time, a single small white cloud is noticed in an otherwise 
clear blue sky. 

How can such a single cloud exist ? If the air surrounding it has a relative humidity 
approximating to 100% why doesn’t the cloud increase ? If the air surrounding such a lone 
cloud has a lower relative humidity than 100% why doesn’t it almost immediately absorb 
the lone cloud ? What catises the lone cloud to form and why does it last so long (compar¬ 
atively) ? 

Could any of your readers enlighten me on this phenomenon ? 

(^ucago, Illinois, U.S.A. Fred Lichtgarn 

[ An ('xarnf)le of a solitary (‘loud mav l>e seen in Plate IV. Editoks ] 

Young French Meteorologists 

Les (iroui)e.s & Foyers M4t4o, organisation des jeunes do la M^t6orologie Nationals, 
organisation fondtxj en Mars 1947, et r^ie par la loi du 1-7-1901, ont Fhoimeur de solliciter 
utie liaison avec leg jeunes de votre Service M6t^rologique. 

Notre organisation d4gag4e do toute emprise politique, religieuse ou philosophique ne 
se propose d’autre but que I’^l^vation du niveau des connaissances de see adherents par des 
visitos du musses, monuments, sorties theatre, concerts, conferences, cine-club, sorties 
camping, et par Ik, intensifer lour esprit de camaraderie et de solidarite. 

Faire connaitre les pays etrangors k sos coinpatriotes, e’est faire ambassado de son 
pays auprks de ses h6tes. 

(Jroupt^s & Foyers Moteo Sikge Social, A. Broossb 

190. rue de PUniversite, Paris, VII Le d6iegue aux Relations Exterieures. 

[Would any reader who is interested please write, in French or English, direct to 
M. Brousse at tno address above.— Editors] 

Soaring “ Thermals ** and Industry. 

I was most interested to read the letter signed Donald L. Champion in the November 
issue of Weather^ concerning convection cloud above Briinsdown Power Station, having 
experienced a similar pheiionionon myself whilst soaring in Germany. It is possible that 
the experience which took place at 1630 G.M.T. on May 17, 1948 over the power station 
just north of the Ruhr, on the eastern bank of the Rhine just south of where the river 
Hulir joins the Rhine, may be of interest; the details (unfortunately largely from memory) 
are as follows : - 

'Fhe circ-unistaiices were that T was at what looked like the end of a cross country 
flight in a sailplane (Weihe). Most of the day there had been steady thermals rising to 
the inversion level which was about 2,100 metres. There was no cloud at any time, and 
all the thermals had l>een “ dry.” By 1630, most of the thermal activity had died out, 
and apart from a few very insignificant bits of lift, none grc>ater than a half metre per 
sccoikI, and none giving lift to more than 500 metres, the air was dead. These small, 
and rapidly dying thermals came from woods, and slag heaps, and I was looking for a 
j)lat*c to land, when I noticed the jiower station, obviously taking up the evening load. 

The power station produced the best thermal of the day, giving lift all the way up to 
2,300 metres, where the lift died out. The greatest lift was at about 1,900 metres, whei*e 
it reached, so far as my memory serves, about four metres per second. The thermal 
evidently liad sufficient energy to break through the inversion at 2,100 metres, and the 
turbulence around the edges of the column of rising air, suggested that its top mushroomed 
out and then turned down in a senes of tlown currents all round the mushroom head. 
After leaving the power station thermal, 1 found no other lift or thermal activity what- 
ever, and flew in a fierfectly straight glide to my destination at OeldcTn near the Dutch 
border, arriving there with considerable height in hand. 

In order to get a true measure of the strength of the thermals from this iiowor station, 
the figures given above should have added to them a further half metre per second, whicli 
was the sinking speed of the particular sailplane circling in still air at the iiarticular speed 
used at the time. 

No doubt you will be able to chock the meteorologi<;aI conditions at the time in ease 
my memory has served me badly in giving the inversion height. You will no doubt 
recollect that at that time NW. Eurojie was covered by a layei* of very dry air with light 
easterly winds. 

Maxwell Field, U.S.A.A.F., 

Alabama, U.S.A, 0. PAUL 
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"The Times" Weather Charts 

1 should like to support strongly the view Mr. Dines states in his letter in Weath&r of 
September 1948, which 1 have just seen. The forecasts are read both,by the general public, 
most of whom do not imderstand any charts, and by meteorologists who would surely prefer 
to have the latest possible actual to any officiei forecast chart, since the latter can be de¬ 
duced from a well-expressed General Inference. In the dark ages long ago the morning 
synoptic chart was delivered by post over much of the country without fail on the same 
evening, but now it appears on the following morning (if we are fortimate). The latest 
actual (^hart that the morning papers can publish would therefore be the more useful. 

These prebaratics are hardly a good advertisement for the foi'ecasters as inaccuracies 
show up too clearly ; a front drawn even 50 miles from its actual position—and larger errors 
have b^n noted—is seriously misleading, and thou^ the weather sequence may be 
adequately forecast the timing is so incorrect that the forecast is useless. Such errors are 
inevitable in a prebaratic for about 12 hours in advance. The written forecast avoids any 
attempt at precise timing by using such words as “in the morning,** “during the day,*’ 
“at first,** “later”. 

Another point in the form of the official forecasts : why is the term “front” always 
avoided ? “Trough of low pressure” is the favourite vague expression, but, by the un¬ 
initiated at any rate, the troughs can hardly be seen on most charts while the fronts with all 
their embroidery stand out boldly to catch all eyes. The public are more likely to under¬ 
stand wording in terms of fronts that they see than of almost invisible troughs. Or is the 
frontal theory not recommended officially for the people ? 

Oxford W. G. Kendrew 


In his apologia for the selection for publication by The Times of the forecast map rather 
than the map giving observations Mr. Gold makes little of the most imTOrtant fact relative 
to the discussion. He says nothing of the fact that The Times publishes two forecasts, 
one in words and one in map form, but no data on which either is based. 

Those of us who are dissatisfied with the present arrangement wish at least one map 
with observational data in addition to one forecast. Whether the latter, in map form or 
in words, is the more acceptable is a matter for investigation but 1 should imagine that the 
great majority would prefer the forecast in words. Of coiuse if the forecast map were also 
published, a most interesting comparison would be possible between it and the data map 
published the following day. 

London, N. 11 J. Faibobieve 


In the hope of shortening what promises to be an interminable discussion and so 
saving space in Weather for other subjects may I make an appeal to the logic of the case 
which, 1 submit, should over-rule personal predilections ?• As the weather information 
given in The Times is not a report of past weather but a forecast of coming weather it is 
surely entirely consistent to express this cartographically as well as tabularly just as in 
the same way it is the common practisb to convert statistical tables into cartographic 
cuid diagrammatic forms. 

Hampstead L. C. W, Bonacina 


Changes in the Climate. 

Recent numbers of Weather, December 1948 and January 1949 have contained articles 
and correspondence on the subject of climatic chemge. We in Holland liave liad, in the last 
two years, a series of high monthly means of temperature. Tl\e winter of 1948-47, before 
this warm period, W€U8 very cold. February 1947 was, except for 1855, the coldest month 
in the last 240 years, the monthly mean temperature in February 1947 at our principal 
observatory at De Bilt being S^C. below normal. March was also a cold month, especially 
the first half, but April 1947 was the first month of a long series with an average temperature 
above normal. This period with high averages has already continued for 18 months. Dur¬ 
ing the period from April 1947 to February 1949, only three months had an average below 
nonnal (October 1947 -0.3°C., July 1948 --0.1®C. and November 1948 ~0.3®C.). The 
average deviation over this period of 22 months, for De Bilt, amounted to -f 1.3°C. The 
largest deviation on this period was recorded at De Bilt in August 1947 as -f-3.6°C. A long 
p^od like this, with monthly temperature averages above normal, has seldom occurred in 
Holland. Is our climate gradually beooming warmer 7 

Airport Keldo, Holland J. H. Prlleboeb 
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Airmet interval Signals 

If an intorval signal is really necessary in the Airmet broadcasts* must it consist of 
sounds such ^ might be produced by the astlunatio owner of a battered old comet after 
taking his third lesson ? Why not let the signal draw on music appropriate to the several 
seasoi^ and give us, for example, the opening theme of Delius’s “ On hearing the first cuckoo 
in spring ” from March to May, a few bars of the same composer’s “ Summer night on the 
river ” from June to August, a passage out of Debussy’s “ Jardins sous la pluie ” from 
September to November, and a little of Sibelius’s magnificently shiverful prelude to ** The 
Tempest ” from December to February ? 

Dagnall, Bucks, E. L. Hawks 


A Ghost is laid to rest? 

Mr. G. Bain Ross’s suggestion ( Weather^ January 1949, page 32 ) that a revised reading of 
-19® F. be allowed to stand for the Blackadder thermometer reading of -23® F. on December 4, 
1879, cannot pass unchallenged. It has been proved that the reading was taken under un¬ 
satisfactory conditions, which suffice to invalidate the observation from a scientific point of 
view. There have been frequent “records” claimed at various times, and it is essential to 
the interests of science that ^1 that have not the true stamp of accuracy be omitted. 

Further, the difference in altitude and the “ closed ” position at Blackadder are not suf¬ 
ficient to account for even a difference of 2° F. from that at Kelso, when such a remarkably 
low temperature is involved. As far as 1 remember, thert* has been no observation made to 
date to prove that the Blackadder temperatures are normally below those recorded at Kelso. 

Tn the interests of scientific accuracy the Blackadder recording is better forgotten. It 
is no doubt unfortunate that this (‘Oiitroversy has arisen ; in any case the value of an ab¬ 
solute minimum rcjcorded is not of such great importance to meteorology that a slightfy 
liigher and entirely accurate one cannot be substitiiteil. Only the romanticist will bewail 
the yiassing of the Blackadder rnytli, which may be consigned to the some place as the Loch 
Ness Monster and the fable of the enclosed glacier. 

St. Andrews, Fife T. Ri£k Whitaker 

Mr, O, Bain Ross's regret that the “famous Blackadder temperature” of -23® F. cannot 
justifiably be quoted, without qualification, as the lowest tompe^rature ever recorded in 
Great Britain must have been shared by many readers. So far as actually recorded tem- 
|>eraturea are concerned, liowever, the appended extracts cannot but clinch the matter for 
thpse authors of text books, published articles or broadesasts who accept Meteorological 
Office criteria. 

Journ. Scott, Met, Sor. LXIV p.73. Report of half-yearly general meeting on 21st July, 

J 880 :—•• 8ince the last half-yearly meeting Mr. Buchan has inspected the Society’s stations 
at Thistlestane Castle, Bowhill, Galashiels, Springrood Fark, Paxton House, Eyemouth, 
Blackadder and Marchmont.'’ 

Report of meeting on 25th February, 1881, p. 80:—“Mr. Buchan explained that the 
f liennometer at Blackadder, by' which a temperature of -23®.0 had lieen recorded, was an 
exposed one and could not be taken into account in making comparisons with other places.” 

Barnton, Midlothian W. A. Harwood 


Changes in the Climate of London 

T am grateful for two letters in the December issue whidi correct an error in my letter 
of Hefitember, 1948. Although the writers arrive at two different values of x\ it is clear 
that Mr. Hawke’s remarks (April, 1948) on this subjei't can now Ijc regarded as substanti¬ 
ated. With reference to his letter of December, however, 1 may say that there was no 
<losii-e on my part to question his “ facts ” (the observed number of rain days) but only 
the significanc^e to be attache<i to them. 

It appears then that the climate of london in one respect at least has changed 
significantly since 1669-89. This raises the question as to when, and over what period, 
the change took place, or whether there has been more than one variation of type. Moreover, 
a detailed statistical investigation (as indicatt?d by Mr. v. d. Bijl) of such small but never¬ 
theless important changes as may have occurred since regular ob^rvations liecame available 
might well throw some light on the general problem of the cause of climate variation, emd 
even on the trend of weather in the future, 

London, N.IO A. F. Crosslev 
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ThM Radloioii4« wM dtveioptd ^ Silford 
Eltctricil lnftrum«nti Ltd., in oonjunaloA 
with tht Met. Office, and la bainf manufiM* 
lured In tarfe tjuantltiei. It comprisei • 
radio transmitter which Is modulat^alter* 
nativtijr by an audio-frequenqr which 
depends upon the temperature pressure 
and humidity. The met. elements have 
been chosen (or their stability and cydldty, 
and Its results are better than any similar* 
ly priced instrument In the world 
Where It is necessary to use a really ac¬ 
curate and reliable ffadiosonde, capable of 
simple Interpretation o( results, the 
*’ Salford '* Radiosonde cannot be improved 
upon The instruments we offer are 
Individually calibrated, ensuring chat the 
potential accuracy is always actamable. 


% 


Produaioii is on i large loie* and 
this Company Is always in a position 
to give a 90lck delivery for export* 
In addition to those which are being 
supplied in large quantities to the 
Meteorological Office. We shall 
be pleased to supply full technical 
data on request. 


Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd 

PEEL WORKS, SILK STREET. SALFORD. 
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d $^ imKeMnmt\%\w aneroid barometer 

The range of the instrument is 27 to 31 
inches of mercury and the scale is gradu¬ 
ated in .01 inches of mercury divisions. 
The dial is swept by two pointers, the 
short one indicating inches and the long 
one indicating .01 divisions. The instru¬ 
ment is fully temperature compensated 
and a 7ero setting screw is provided to 
adjust for local conditions, 

KELVIN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 

PROVEN IN RELIABILITY — AHEAD IN DESIGN 
KELVIN BOTTOMLEY & BAIRD LIMITED BASINGSTOKE 




SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS < WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 


CONTRACTORS.TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 

Specialists in the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 

WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 

Telephone ; WINDSOR I6S7 'Grams : ‘•TOMAC” WINDSOR 
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BALLOON TARGETS for RADAR 
WIND-FINDING 

Meteorological balloons carrying suitable targets can now be tracked 
In all weather far beyond the range of visual Instruments, providing 
accurate data on the wind structure of the upper atmosphere. 
Chemring Limited are specialists in uitra-light-weight-hlgh-performance 
radar balloon targets. The Expanding Balloon Cover, weighing only 
ounces, can be tracked on Radar Type 277 to ranges of ^.000 - 
60,000 yards at heights of 30,000-50,000 feet. 





EUSTICITY { 
illlE8TRICTEDEXPAIISI0l| 
EASE IR NARDLIR6 < 

RiSH PERFORIARCE ^ 

lllllUR STORASE SPACE 


Details of this and other targets from:— 

CHEMRING LIMITED 

Central 2943 SpedolisU in Radar Reflectors Chemring. London. 

Contractors to the Meteorological Office 

III, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4. 
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l*'or morr than 100 years i.ea Bridge 
Rubber Works have been noted for quality 
and scr\ice. As manufacturers of meteoro¬ 
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EDITORIAL 

The use of rockets for high altitude research is a natural development 
consequent on the reaching of the limits imposed by the use of balloons or air¬ 
craft. In casfe the impression should be gained that the way is now open to 
extend our field of research to even greater and greater heights, it seems worth 
while to draw attention to some of the difficulties involved. 

Considerations of weight alone place a limit on the use of chemical fuels. 
For example, the velocity of escape from the earth may be taken as 36,000 feet 
per second and the most energetic chemical propellant is unlikely to give an 
exhaust velocity exceeding 1100 feet per second. Ignoring gravity and air re¬ 
sistance a simple calculation shows that a rocket of total weight 28 tons 
would have to include 27 tons of fuel in order to attain the escape velocity by 
straightforward exchange of momentum. If gravitational and frictional forces 
are taken into consideration, the project is not an engineering possibility. 

It may be asked what are the possibilities of using atomic energy and de¬ 
veloping a rocket which uses nuclear fuel. On energy considerations alone the 
problem appears capable of solution but on closer examination other difficult¬ 
ies appear. It has been pointed out by the American scientist E. P. Wigner 
that, for a given efficiency, heat must be removed if vaporization of the rocket is 
to be avoided. While, in the lower atmosphere this is done by convection, at 
greater altitudes radiation is the only natural heat removing process and this is 
likely to be inadequate. 

In his article on page 176 , D. D. Clark discusses the considerable progress 
in rocket research being made in America ; but the enormous expense will place 
severe limitations on its development. Meteorologists must possess their souls 
in patience for many years before they can hope for the rocket sonde to become 
an everyday p]a3rthing. 
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ATHOSPHERtC ELECTRfCITY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS 

* By Snt Gbobob C. Snfpsov, F.B.S. 

** All these Bpeoulatioiui were however out short by an epoch-making disoovery made 
in 1890 by 0. T. B. Wilson in England and by Elster and Qeitel in Germany. They found 
t^t the atmosphere in its natural state is ionized 1 The degree of ionization was not great, 
but it was sufficient for an insulated oharged body to lose five per cent of its charge each 
minute.**— Remark made during lecture, 

PART III. CAUSES OP ATMOSPHERIC IONIZATION 

During the three yearn after Elster and Geitel and C. T. R. Wilson dis* 
oovered the natural ionization of the atmosphere a g^eat deal of work was done, 
chiefly in Germany, on measuring the ionization and its daily and annual 
variation. But the cause of the ionization was not yet clear. There were a 
number of possibilities: 

(1) It was known that the rocks and the atmosphere contain radio-active 
matter ; but whether there was sufficient to have any appreciable effect 
was not known. 

(2) It was known that X-rays and ultra-violet light can ionize air, but it was 
not known whether ordinary daylight could do so. 

(3) It was also known that the gases in flames are highly ionized ; perhaps 
there might be some residual ionization due to molecular motion at 
atmospheric temperatures, and if so the ionization should depend on the 
temperature. 

(4) The aurora was believed to be due to electrical discharges in the upper 
atmosphere, and there were many reports of auroral rays penetrating 
to the surface in high latitudes : could the ionization at the surface be due 
to the same cause as the aurora ? If so, there should be a large latitude 
effect, and great activity of the aurora would be expected to be accom¬ 
panied by increased ionization at the surface. 

It was while pondering on these questions in Gottingen that I realized how 
important it was to obtain full observations of the electrical state of the atmos¬ 
phere in polar regions. In the flrst place the long period of continuous sunlight 
in the summer, and the long period with the sun always below the horizon in 
the winter, would solve the question of the effect of daylight; a comparison of 
the ionization at low polar temx^eraturea with that at European temperatures 
should settle the temperature question ; and finally if the aurora is important 
its effect should be recognizable where the activity of the aurora can be com¬ 
pared directly with the ionization. I made some enquiries and six months later 
I found myself in the Lapp village of Karasjok, three degrees within the Arctic 
Circle. 

I stayed in Karasjok nearly 13 months, during which I obtained a complete 
year’s observations on the j)otential gradient, the ionization, and the radio- 

* From a popular lecture to the Royal Meteorological Society on January 12, 1949. sum¬ 
marized by A. R. Meetham, D.Sc., PaSIrts T and II appeared in Weather oi April and May, 
1949. 
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activity. The results were quite cl^r: neither the amount of suxil^^t, tibe 
temperature, the amount of radioactivity, nor the aurora, had any measurable 
effect on the ionization. Tests at Hammerfest, on the coast, showed that air 
from the land contains at least ten times as much radioactive emanation as air 
from the sea, thus confirming that the radio-matter in the air originates in the 
rocks of the land. On the other hand, the ionization was connected with the 
clearness of the atmosphere. The conclusion was drawn that there is a constant 
ionizing factor, and the changes in ionization are due to changes in the rate of 
recombination of the ions—^which was known to depend on the clearness of the 
atmosphere. But my measurements in the Arctic gave no indication of the 
ultimate cause of the ionization. 

PENETRATING POWER OF THE IONIZING AGENT 

During this time much work had been done elsewhere to find the cause or 
causes responsible for the natural ionization of the atmosphere. The amount 
of ionization in the air at any one time depends on two factors : (a) the number 
of ions being produced each second, and (b) the number of ions which combine 
into neutral molecules each second. Between the two, a steady state is reached 
which determines the number of ions actually present. For discovering the 
cause of the ionization we are interested in only (a), the number of ions formed 
each second. The usual procedure was to take a closed metal vessel, generally 
made of thin sheet zinc, chemically pure and free from aU radio-active matter. 
Whenever a molecule within the vessel is ionized, a positive and a negative ion 
are produced, so the ions are always produced in pairs ; and it is usual to describe 
the intensity of the ionization by the number of pairs of ions produced in each 
cubic centimetre in each second. 

When such a vessel was observed it was found that the ionization varied 
very much from time to time and from place to place, and it was concluded that 
Ibis was due to the radioactive matter in the soil and the air. The next step 
was the obvious one of surroimding the vessel with thick masses of material, 
capable of absorbing the most penetrating rays from radioactive matter. When 
this was done there still remained a residual ionization, which the most refined 
modern measurements make about one pair of ions per c.c. per second. 

VARIATION WITH HEIGHT 

The next problem was to see the effect of height on the ionization. One of 
the thin-walled ionization vessels was raised from the ground to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, 300 metres. On the ground the ionization in the vessel was largely 
duo to gamma radiation from the radioactive rocks. This radiation is ab¬ 
sorbed by the air, and Eve calculated that 90 per cent would be absorbed at the 
top of the Tower ; but the observations showed a reduction of only 40 per cent. 
Observations on other towers and on mountains showed the same unexpectedly 
large values of the residual ionization. It was obvious that observations must 
be made in balloons. 

The first observations in balloons, in 1909-11, were unsatisfactory ; but they 
showed some decrease in ionization up to about 3 kilometres. In 1911-12 Hess, 
using improved instruments, made ten ascents, some up to 5 kilometres, with. 
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suiprtsilig feaults. He oonfinned tiie alight deomeae to ehoiit 1,000 metraa, bat 
found that fnan there upwarda toe ionization oonmienoed to inoreaae—at 
fiiat alowly, then repidlj—ao that at 5 kilometres it was seToral times greater 
than on the ground. He oonoluded that there was a penetrating radiation 
coming downwards in the atmosphere. 



Fig. 7. Increase of ionization with height 

Still greater heights were reached by Kolhdrster in 1913. He made five 
high ascents in which he confirmed Hess’s results, and carried the observations 
to 10 kilometres where the ionization was so great that there could be no doubt 
of the increase of ionization with height. The results of these observations are 
shown in Figure 7, which shows the number of pairs of ions generated per second 
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in a CO. of air at standard pressure, after all oomotions have been apjdied. 

This result was entirely unexpected, and leaves no doubt that in the upper 
atmosphere there is some ionizing agent which is many times greater than any* 
thing near the surface. At first there was much argument as to the nature of 
this ionizing agent, some saying that it was not real but due to faulty instru¬ 
ments and methods, others suggesting that there was an intensely ra^oactive 
gas in the upper atmosphere ; but it was soon generally accepted that it was a 
very penetrating radiation coming into our atmosphere from the outside, and it 
was given the name of cosmic radiation. 

COSMIC BADIATIOK 

The decreasing ionization from the upper atmosphere towards the ground 
is obviously due to the absorption of the radiation by the air. It is possible to 
calculate from the shape of the curve the absorption coefficient of matter for the 
cosmic radiation and it was found to be fifteen times smaller than that for the 
hardest gamma-radiation from radioactive matter. Hence the cosmic radia¬ 
tion is extremely penetrating, and in fact it is not completely absorbed by the 
whole atmosphere, there being an ionization of 1 ion per cc. per second at sea 
level due to cosmic radiation, although the absorption of the atmosphere is 
equivalent to a screen of mercury 30 inches thick. This position was reached 
in 1914, but practically no one outside a few meteorologists interested in atmos¬ 
pheric electricity knew an 3 rthing about it; then the first World War broke out 
and the work came to a standstill. In 19161 was in India, and felt it was im* 
portant that the attention of physicists at home and in America should be drawn 
to this important work which had been done entirely by Germany; so I wrote 
a letter to Nature summarizing the results and suggested that as England 
and Germany would be in no position to do any ballooning for some years to 
come, America, who was not then in the war, should continue the work. Nothing 
happened. It was not until about 1930 that the physicists really became aware 
of the implications of this new cosmic radiation. When they did, discoveries 
were made which stand comparison with those of the electron and radioactivity. 

It is not my intention here to describe this work of the physicists. Suffice 
it to say that the origin of the rays was found to be in the depths of the cosmic 
space and probably in the nebulae distributed throughout space, far beyond the 
limits of our own galaxy. The rays themselves, at first thought to be of the 
nature of ultra-short wave radiation, were found to be protons, nuclei of hydro¬ 
gen, moving with incredible velocity, and quite recently nuclei of other elements 
have been detected. These moving material particles cany with them abnormal 
amounts of energy: while the most energetic particles we know on earth, pro¬ 
duced by radioactive matter, have an energy of 300 million electron-volts, the 
particles of the cosmic rays have the energy of a million million electron-volts, 
and are therefore the most powerful atom-amashing agents that man has yet 
discovered. They also led to the discovery of the meson, an entirely new ele¬ 
mentary particle, comparable with the electron and the proton. 
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This is by far the greatest gift of the meteorologistB to the physicist; for the 
discovery of the penetrating radiation was the unaided work of meteorologists 
examining the properties of the atmosphere. And we meteorologists are pleased 
to hand over the further study of these foreign particles which, so far as we can 
see now, have no influence whatever on the weather which is the subject of our 
science. 


TOP OF THE ATMOSPHERE*^ 

149 pages, 44 figures, 45 tables By Q. Grumminger 

Rand Corporation $2.85 Santa Monica, Cal. 

The ‘‘analysis of temperature, pressure and density of the atmosphere 
extending to extreme altitudes” was undertaken by Mr. Grumminger to provide 
the United States Air Force with information needed for evaluating the per¬ 
formance of very-high-speed high-altitude rockets. His very interesting mono¬ 
graph (in roto-type) contains many tables and figui*es for the state of the atmos¬ 
phere over the equator and the middle latitudes, a full list of references, and 
some speculative calculations about a region where angels literally might feel at 
home, but metaphorically would certainly fear to tread. 

Up to 100 km. or so, the author agrees fairly closely with the NACA atmos¬ 
phere, which has a minimum temperature between 10 and 30 km., a maximum 
of SflO^'A. at 50-60 km., and another minimum of 240‘'A. at 80 km. Above 100 
km. to the height of the F, layer at about 300 km., ionosphere measurements 
indicate a rise of temperature and, selecting from estimates varying from 373°A. 
to 2,000‘’A., Mr. Grumminger chooses 1,100‘'A. as the most probable tempera¬ 
ture of the air at 300 km. 

For the sake of the tables which he calculates, he assumes the composition 
of the atmosphere to change between 83 and 120 km., where the oxygen mole¬ 
cules dissociate into atoms and the proportion of oxygen (by volume) rises from 
about 20 per cent to over 30 per cent. • Already, above 100 km., the atmosphere 
has become a fair approximation to a vacuum, and temperatures and pressures 
signify little more than the average motions of individual molecules ; the mean 
free path of a molecule is greater than the length of a rocket. 

Above the F^ layer the atmosphere still exists apd contains nitrogen and 
oxygen, because aurorae extend as high as 1,200 km., but what can be said about 
the gases there ? The degree of uncertainty may be visualized from the sug¬ 
gestions that the composition may be anything from pure ionized hydrogen to 
neutral atomic nitrogen, and that temperatures ranging from 1,800^A. to 
10,000*’A. are feasible. Mr. Grumminger makes three tentative “models” of 
this region, (i) in which the atmosphere merges into the interstellar gas, (ii) in 
which the molecules move as free bodies in the earth's gravitational field, and 
(Hi) which is a mixture of (i) and (ii). He takes the interstellar gas near the 

* Review of “Analysis of Temperature, Fissure and Density of the Atmosphere extending 
to extreme altitudes 
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planet earth to be mainly ionized liy4;*ogen with a concentration of 1 atom per 
cubic centimetre. 

The height at which the atmosphere finishes is different for each model. 
The concentration falls to about 5 molecules j>6r cc. at a height of 5,500 km. in 
model (i), 2,000 km. in (ii), and 7,000 km. in (iii). Even a very-high-speed 
rocket is not going to be disturbed by 5 molecules per cc. 

Although none of the models is likely to be very near the truth, no critic¬ 
ism of Mr. Grumminger’s bold assumptions would be worth while, without 
producing a treatise showing that some alternative method leads to more 
useful results. Bridge players have a maxim that one peep is worth two finesses 
and for their purposes this is a fairly accurate statement of average values. 
There are so many ways of going wrong about the upper atmosphere, however, 
that one peep would be worth a hundred finesses. It can safely be foretold that 
information provided by the rockets themselves will reduce much of the book 
to no more than historical interest. 

A.R.M. 

OBSERVING THE WEATHER* 

Now that so many schools and societies are equipped with 35-mm. project¬ 
ors, film strips are gradually replacing lantern slides as a means of illustrating 
lectures. Strips are much chea{)er to make and are more convenient to handle 
in every way : breakage is eliminated and the most incompetent operator can 
hardly so mismanage things as to project the pictures the wrong way round or 
in the wrong order. Those who wish to make their own film strips will find much 
useful advice in an article by C. H. Bailey in the October 1948 issue of The School 
Science Review but for others, who prefer to buy their goods ready made, several 
firms are producing film-strip lectures on almost every suitable subject. Observ¬ 
ing the Weather, produced by Rendell and Wilson of Hale and edited by E. P. 
Boon, M Sc., of Sheffield University, is a strip containing 30 pictures illustrating 
the work at a tyj)ical Meteorological Office outstation—llingway Airport. The 
])hotography is excellent throughout, but even with such a high standard of 
comparison the pictures of meteorological instniments are outstanding for their 
clarity of detail and aesthetic appeal. 

Brief notes describing the pictures are contained in a booklet supplied with 
the strip. The lecturer is rightly left to fill in the details, but some would no 
doubt welcome the addition of a short bibliography. The strip is more or less 
limited to showing the technique of weather observations; it could well be follow¬ 
ed up with further strips showing cloud classification, the basis of elementary 
forecasting and unusual weather phenomena. The treatment is fairly complete, 
although the omission of any reference to radio-sonde work might be remedied 
in a future edition. The film strip deserves to be widely used for educational 
purposes. The price, complete with notes, is 12s. 9d. 

O.M.A. 

♦ Review 

Erratum 

Wmiher, May 1949, p. 150; the price of the book The. Elements Rage 
should have been quoted as 10s. 6d., not Is. 6d. 
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HIGH ALTITUDE RESEARCH WITH ROCKETS^ 

By D. D. Clark, M.A. 


The history of upper atmospheric research is largely taken up with the 
development of devices for carrying instmments to great altitudes. Kites, 
which were first used had the advantages of fixed, known location, and of 
being easily retrievable, but were severely limited in altitude. Balloons were 
able to reach much higher altitudes and could be designed to carry light 
recording apparatus—the existence of the stratosphere was first discovered by 
this means (see Weather, Jan. 1948, page 2). They could not, however, be used 
for rapid measurements, since records could not be analysed until the balloon 
had been found and retunied—a very long and uncertain process. Not until 
the advent of the radio-sonde could measurements in the vertical be made and 
be available on the ground almost simultaneously (see Weather, May 1940, 
page 21). For most purposes in meteorology the balloon reaches altitudes 
which are sufficiently great but, for some special purposes such as research in 
cosmic rays or solar spectroscopy, greater altitudes are required. At present 
the only means of reaching greater altitudes is the rocket, a projectile carrying 
its own means of propulsion. Theoretically, there is no limit to the height 
which a rocket can reach, given sufficient propulsive power. The stej) from 
the rocket to the rocket-sonde however raises great problems of instrumenta¬ 
tion and before the experiments on upper atmospheric research could begin, 
the problem had to be solved of how to make the required measurements from 
a projectile under conditions of extreme vibration and acceleration while 
travelling at speeds many times faster than sound. 

Early in 1946 a section of the American Naval litisearoh Ij^iboratories 
began rocket-sonde experiments at White Sands, New Mexico (Lat.41®N.) by 
firing off German V2’8 carrying instruments ; the ascents continued at approx¬ 
imately fortnightly intervals for a year. The warhead was replaced by a 
conically shaped part consisting of tliree sections, in which most of the instru¬ 
ments were housed. The automatic fuel cut-off was removed so that the motor 
would continue to operate until the fuel was exhausted, and to obtain greater 
maximum height on the trajectory, the rocket was launched at a much smaller 
angle to the vertical. 

The V2 is 46 ft. long, 5J ft. in diameter, weighs 2j8,000 lb. loaded, and is 
capable of carrying some 200 lb. of instruments to heights exceeding 150 km. 
It is, however, expensive and complicated to operate : after the motor 
ceases to function at about 30 km. altitude, there is no longer any stabilisation 
—control being provided by carbon vanes in the exhaust jet— and the rocket 
can roll and yaw, which complicates the instnimentation, 

♦From a contribution to the Meteorological Office Discussion on Nov, 29, 1948. It 
was based on XJ.S, Naval Res. Lab. Reports No. lt-2955, R~3030, R-3120, and R-3171, 
published in 1946 and 1947 ; and Krause, E.H. ** High-altitude research with V2 mckets"* 
Ptoc. Amer, Phil. Soc., Philadelphia, Pa., Vol. 91, p. 450 (1947). 
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FRBSStTBS AND TXMPIBRATirEB 

The range of pressure measurements, from about mm. to mm., 
necessitated three different kinds of apparatus. At low levels, for pressure 
above 10 mm., measurements were made with a conventional bellows-type 
barometer. In the range of pressures from 10 mm. to 10~® mm., a Pirani gauge 
was used ; this depends for its operation on the variation in the conduction of 
heat in a gas with changes in pressure. A platinum or tungsten filament is 
heated by a constant electric current, and variations of pressure cause corres¬ 
ponding inverse variations in filament temperature which, in turn, are accom¬ 
panied by variations in its electrical resistance, the latter being used to measure 
the pressure. For pressures from 10’® to 10’® mm., Pirani gauges are not 
effective, and ionization gauges were used. In these gauges electrons from a 
heated filament are accelerated towards a collecting electrode and the positive 
ions formed on the way are collected on a third electrode. The ion current 
varies with the pressure, the relationship being linear if the emission is less 
than 5 ma. The particular type used in the V2 experiments is known as the 
Philips gauge ; the electron path is increased several hundred times by a 
magnetic field across the tube which makes the electrons move in spirals, and 
results in a greatly magnified ionization current. 



Tan^>««-otuw>« In^K. 

Fig. 1. Temperature variation with height. 

Pressures were measured with these instruments at the leading tip of the 
rocket (ram pressure), on the side of the war-head cone, and at a point on the 
body in front of the tail fins. When corrected for the aerodynamic flow 
caused by the speed of the rocket, pressure readings taken in this manner were 
found to agree closely with ordinary radio-sonde measurements up to the limit 
of the ascent, except at one point where the speed of the rocket passed that of 
sound. These formulae can be used at heights up to about 80 km., above which 
the term ^'speed of sound” no longer has any meaning, being replaced by “the 
most probable speed of the air molecules”. Above about 100 km., however, 
new formulae based on kinetic theory become applicable. The intervening 
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20 km., is a no-man’s-land for which no suitable method of deriving atmos¬ 
pheric pressure and temperature from the measured values is suggested. 

Although temperature-measuring elements were mounted on the 
rocket to obtain skin temperatures or to measure temperature changes in the 
instruments, no direct measure of atmospheric temperature from the rocket 
was attcmipted. Values were deduced along with atmospheric pressure from 
pressures measured at the leading tip and on the sides of the vertical cone, and 
temperatures were also calculated from the slope of the pressure-height graph. 
Temperature values obtained by this means are shown plotted against altitude 
in Fig. 1. The significant features of this graph are the maximum at 50 km., 
the minimum at 80 km., and the steady rise above 100 km., which agree with 
the latest theories on upper atmospheric temperature distribution. The curve 
calculated by the National Advisory Council of America from data available 
from other sources is shown in the same diagram for comparison. 

Proposals were also made to obtain temperature from measurements of 
the velocity of sound at different levels ; this was to be accomplished by de¬ 
tonating charges at 10,000 ft. intervals, which would be observed from the 
ground. The time lag between the flash and the sound of the explosion as 
observed at a gix)und station would give the average velocity of sound over that 
path. If this measurement were made for each level the average velocity of 
sound over each 10,000 ft. interval would be obtained, for which the cor¬ 
responding average temperature could be calculated. Another novel method 
which was suggested was to create artificial meteorites by launching grenades 
filled with metal pellets ; after explosion, some of the pellets would attain 
speeds great enough to resemble meteorites, and by observing such artificial 
meteorites with cameras at ground stations, it would be possible to deduce 
values for the temperature and the air density. 

OZONE AND SOLAR RADIATION 

The presence of ozone and molecular oxygen in the atmosphere result in 
the sun’s ultra-violet radiation below 2900 A.U. being absorbed before it reaches 
the earth’s surface. Ozone has a maximum concentration at about 25 km., 
but extends up to about 60 km.; molecular oxygen exists up to about 80 km., 
above which height it gives place to atomic oxygen. If photographs of the 
solar spectrum could be obtained above 100 km., the previously unknown part 
of the solar radiation would be recorded and important information obtained 
about the nature of the sun’s emission. The same technique could also be 
used to give the distribution of ozone with height for comparison with other 
methods. 

The study of the solar spectnim in the range from 2100 A.U. to 2800 A.U., 
was made possible by the construction of a spectrograph of unorthodox design. 
Since the short ultra-violet rays are easily absorbed, no lens systems could be 
used, and since the rocket was likely to rotate in flight the spectrograph had to 
be designed to record for all positions relative to the sun. A wide angle of 
vision and a very high maximum Illumination was achieved by replacing the 
conventional ground-glass plate and slit with two small beads of lithium 
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fluoride which gave point images of the sun. These beads were mounted on 
opposite sides of the spectrograph with their optical axis at 45® to each other ; 
each had an angle of view of 140®, so that the two fields of vision overlapped. The 
image from each bead was reflected on to a concave mirror of 40 cm. radius of 
curvature engraved with a grating of 15,0(K> lines to the inch. The astigmatism 
of the grating converted the point image of the sun into a line spectrum which 
was photographed on a 35-mm. film. A small electric motor wound on the 
film, and as each exposure was made, the film was arrested and a signal trans- 
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mitted to the ground station so that the exact height of each observation could 
be obtained by comparison with the tracking data. The film was finally wound 
into an armoured container where it was preserved until recovered after the 
flight. As wave-lengths less than 22CK> A.U. are absorbed by ordinary gelatine 
emulsions, the photographic emulsion was coated with a ]>rey)aration which 
absorbs ultra-violet and becomes fluorescent in the visible and near ultra-violet. 
At very low pressures, electrostatic discharge might occur from the film and 
fog the records; precautions were therefore taken by backing the film with a 
black conducting surface. 

Some excellent photographs were obtained with this instrument as a residt 
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of whicli the curve f>f average radiant energy, as a function of wave length, was 
extended from 2900 A.U. to 2200 A.U. It was found that the ultra-violet in¬ 
tensities are much less than had been predicted by taking the sun as a black 
body of 6,000®K. (see Fig. 2). The analysis of the line widths and intensities 
which are important in determining the excitation conditions in the sun had 
not been completed when the reports on tlie first year's work were published. 

By comparing the spectra taken at different levels, the absorption from 
one level to the other can be obtained and the concentration of ozone determined. 
Results by this method agree with other observations. For example on one 
occasion, Oct. 10, 1946 (see Fig. 3), maximum concentrations were found at 
17 km. and at 26 km. Above 30 km. the concentration decreased rapidly and 
vanished within experimental error at 50 km. A graphical integration gave 
the total ozone content as 2 7 mm. Double maxima of this type have been re¬ 
ported before and it is generally agreed that the upper maximum is the 
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Fig. 3. Vertical distribution of ozone 

principal one and that the lower is due either to diffusion downwards of ozone, 
or else to transport of ozone from other latitudes. The total concentration on 
this occasion agreed well with other observations taken nearby on Table 
Mountain, just before and just after the flight, of 2*5 and 2*7mm.respectively. 

THE IONOSPHERE 

The ionosphere does not lend itself to such clearly defined methods of 
attack. Wlien radio waves pass through the ionized layers they suffer re¬ 
fraction to a greater or lesser degree depending on their wavelength. Each 
layer has associated with it a critical wavelength depending on the maximum 
ion density of that layer. Signals of longer wavelength than the critical are 
totally reflected ; those of shorter wavelength pass through, but if they are only 
a little shorter they suffer greater retardation than if they are much shorter. 

It was hoped to find some means of measuring ion density at all points of 
a region instead of just the maximum values for the layers. The method 
chosen was to select two wavelengths, one of which was just less than the 
critical for that day, and the other ^o much less as to be virtually unaffected by 
the ionized layers. To simplify the working out, the longer wavelength was 
chosen to be an exact multiple of the shorter. A transmitter on the rocket 
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broadcast steady signals on the two frequencies from trailing aerials ; the lower 
frequency when n^ceived at the ground station was multiplied to give it the 
same value as the other, and the two compared. The effect of the differential 
retardation in the ionosphere is to put the two signals out of phase with each 
other. An approximate relationship can he deduced giving the ion density in 
terms of the rate of change of the phase signal, but the calculations and meas¬ 
urements involved are lengthy and laborious and so far no important results 
have been reported. 

COSMIC TIADIATION 

One of the most important fields of research was in cosmic radiation ; it 
was hoped that, by means of the rocket, the primary particles of this radiation 
could be studied directly as they enter the atmosphere above 100 km. It was 
also hoped to obtain some idea of the nuclear reactions which they initiate. 
For this purpose banks of Geiger counters were mounted in the head of the 
rocket, and the penetrating properties of the rays were investigated with 
thickness of lead, varying from 2 cm. to 14 cm. It was found that above 
100 km., 35% of the rays were stopped by either 2 cm. or 4 cm. of lead, and 
could not be primary particles, presumably. It was suggested, however, that 
they might be electrons which arose from the atmosphere below through meson 
decay and arrived in that region after spiralling round the earth’s magnetic 
field. The remaining 65% of the rays penetrated 4 cm. of lead, some produc¬ 
ing showers. From the proportions which penetrated the other thicknesses it 
was deduced that, if all the radiation passing through 6 cm. of lead is primary, 
then not more than 14% of the primary is electrons ; of the remainder, 18% 
of the primary is absorbed in 12 cm. of lead. It was also discovered that the 
ratio of total radiation in free space to that at sea level was IT5:1, while the 
ratio of the hard component in free s])ace to that at sea level was 9:1. 

RETRIEVING THE DATA 

The problem of retrieving the data observed by any measuring instrument 
was solved in two ways ; in one, the measurements were transmitted by radio 
to ground, and in the other they were recorded in the rocket, the record (usu¬ 
ally on a film) being protected in a robust container from which it was salvaged 
after the flight. The first method, known as telemetering, employed a time- 
modulated pulse system of frequency 1000 Me/s with a power output of 3 kw. 
In this system the instruments presented the data in the form of representa¬ 
tive voltages, from 0 to 5v. These voltages were then applied to a pulse-emitt¬ 
ing circuit to control the spacing between individual pulses, the length of the 
spaces being proportional to the applied voltages. On being received at the 
ground station these signals were reconverted into the characteristic voltages 
and recorded on an oscillograph. In the original system there were twenty- 
four pulses to a group which meant that there were twenty-three spaces, that 
is twenty-three channels whereby item.s of data could be transmitted. Each of 
the pulses had a duration of only a few micro-seconds, while the spacing varied 
between fifty and two hundred micro-seconds. The whole set of twenty-four 
pulses was repeated some two hundred times a second, which means that if the 
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rocket were travelling at 1600 metres a Recond a meaRurement would bo re¬ 
corded for every 8 metres of its path. In a later model the number of channels 
was increased to thirty. The two channels allotted to the transmission of 
pressure and temperature were each further sub-divided by a commutator into 
fourteen sub-channels, which enabled several gauges to be connected to the 
same channel. Provision was also made for calibration and time marking. 
The accuracy of this set was expected at first to be :t 5% of the range, but this 
was later improved to ± 1 %. Loss of voltage at the low pressures was prevent¬ 
ed by pressurisation, the whole transmitter being enclosed in a sealed chamber. 

The second method of data recovery, depending on the salvage of the records 
after the flight, was accomplished successfully by exploding the rocket into 
three parts which, offering greater resistance to the air than the undivided 
rocket, fell at reduced speeds and were not utterly wrecked on impact. The 
spectrograph was installed in a tail fin which allowed an almost unresf/ricted 
field of view besides providing good protection, while the cameras were 
mounted on the main body. 

Although, perhaps, the time has not yet come when rockets can bo re¬ 
garded as a routine method for upper atmo.spheric observations, it can never¬ 
theless be accepted that the rocket-sonde has at least become a reality. The 
first trials of this kind at White Sands, New Mexico, have been attended by 
the growing pains of all new projects, but have provided some valuable results. 
The V2 was not really suited for this kind of work, being too heavy and too 
costly to operate, but trials are being continued with later and improved type.s 
of rockets. Today one is thinking of operational maximum heights of around 
2()0 km. Tomorrow^ possibly 500 km. will \ye considered as normal, but will 
it still be correct to comider experiments, carried out at these altitudes, as 
upper atmospheric research ? 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OP METEOROLOGY 

Two (2) Icoturorft recjuirod in the above Department as from 1st October. 
Candidates should have good honours degree in physics or mathematics and 
preferably some experience of synoptic meteorology. 

The present scale of salary is £500*£25-£8r>0 with F.S.S.l^, and with 
family allowance if appropriate. 

The salary will probably be raised in the corning session. Applications 
accompanied by full statement of qualidcatlons, and with references, should be 
sent not later than li>th July to the Secretary, Imperial Oillege of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
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SHELTER AND EXPOSURE IN WEST ANGLESEY 

THE CLIMATOLOGICAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION DIAGRAM AS 
AN AID TO LOCAL FORECASTING. PART 11. * 

By Frank A. Barnes, B.Sc, 

RAIN 

Figures 3 a-d illustrate the variation of rainfall amounts with wind speed 
and direction at Holyhead over a period of seven years. The modes, or most 
frequent values, of the wind speeds and directions were estimated for periods 
of appreciable rainfall. Occasions with very light or variable surface winds 
were not used. The corresponding rainfall amounts were grouped according 
to Beaufort scale divisions (a 16-point scale being used for direction), summed, 
and adjusted to represent amounts per m.p.h. within each Beaufort division. 
These figures were then entered on the respective diagram at the mid-points 
of the Beaufort divisions and the graphs completed as shown. 

The major conclusions are simple to grasp. Previous ideas about the wind 
must, however, be borne in mind before the sheltering inference is carried 
too far. Rain from the direction of the Welsh Mountains may be associated 
cither with light variable winds and not represented in the diagrams, or with 
winds diverted at the surface to another direction. The impression left by 
the figures is nevertheless striking. Obviously a much more useful correlation 
for practical use would be between rainfall amounts and the isobaric gradient 
wind over the NW. Wales area. 

Jt is interesting to note that at all seasons the maximum of rainfall with SW. 
winds is associated with liiglier wind speeds than the maximum with southerly 
winds. The maximum associated with easterly winds admits of several 
explanations. It is probably partly due to some easterly diversion of winds 
by the hills, and the suppression of winds from adjacent directions south of 
east. Slowly-moving fronts crossing the area towards the continent are very 
prone to be held up by the Welsh Mountains for a time, and to remain in a 
quasi-st at ionary condition SW. to NE. across Anglesey. The better-marked 
examples of this synoptic condition are frequently quoted in meteorological 
literature. The July 1946 issue of Weather shows an example in Figurfj 1 
on page 67. On many occasions, however, the situation arises temporarily. 
Small wave-depressions are then very likely to move quickly NE. along the 
front across the area with associated rain areas. Wind directions are variable 
owing to the proximity of the centres. During the rain ahead ot the wave 
centres, however, especially if the waves are very small, winds are likely to be 
predominantly easterly at Holyhead, 

Rain after a fair period, associated with the approach of a waiin front from 
SW. or W., is frequently accompanied by a very marked backing of surface 
winds as far as SE. to E. in South and Central England. The backing is much 
reduced in Anglesey, due to the Welsh Mountains, and usually does not proceed 
there beyond about the south. 

* Part I of this aj'ticl© appeared in Weather of April 1949. 
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Fig. 3 b. Autumn 

Variation of rainfall at Holyhead with wind speed and direction (1927-1933), 

The figures from which the isopleths were drawn were obtained as follows : 

1. Rainfalls for each wind directipn and mode force, Beaufort scale, were summed. 

2. These were then divided by the appropriate speed range of the Beaufort number. 

3. The results were entered in diagrams divided up according to Beaufort numbers 











Ing, 31). Summer 

Varititioii ()f rainfall at Holyhead with wind speed and direction (U)27-1933). 

Various minor maxima in the figures are rather difficult to interpret because 
of the variety of causes they may represent. More detailed correlations 
(using the same method as above), relating rainfall and wind under synoptic 
conditions of various types, would be necessary to show liow these maxima 
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and minima could be related to shelter and exposure effects. 

The bulk of Anglesey's rainfall is frontal or cyclonic, air-mass showers 
accounting for a much smaller total amount. So the very real sheltering 




Fig. 4. Variation of humidity with wind at Holyhead, 1936 
( V)rri|>HK.s-p(nrit (.ircle reyiresents 100%. inner eoneentrie circles represent 80% and 70% 
w^spectivoly. J.owci diagram sliows effects of insolation and radiation. 

ef ect of Scotland in “ drying o\it" the showery northerly streams of air 
which cross it is not well shown. This is also partly due to the cancelling effect 
of variations in the curvature of the air-stream trajectories on different occasions. 
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Thus, according to isobaric configuration, a northerly stream at Valley may have 
crossed N. Ireland, or Scotland, or have passed through the North Channel. 

HUMIDITY 

Relative humidity is notably sensitive to shelter effects. Figure 4 refers 
to one year, 1936, at Holyhead. This year was average for sunshine and 
temperature and had slightly more than normal rainfall. Humidities were 
averaged for each direction on a 16-point scale. Stronger and weaker winds 
were distinguished, reflecting dominant control by distant and more local 
featiues respectively. These diagrams reveal the control of the geographical 
setting over humidity, even though the observations used are too few in number 
to give truly representative results, especially from S. to E. directions. 

The maxima with SW'S. to S. winds are due to the combined effects of 
the southerly originating air passing into cooler latitudes and the absence 
of shelter. For straight isobars the directions SW’S. to S’W. give a full 
sea track between Ireland and Great Britain. The Lleyn Peninsula and Pembroke 
provide only partial shelter from southerly winds, and this is partly nullified 
by evaporation during the subsequent water passage. Also S'W. to S. winds 
are to some extent backed by the effect of the mountains (as shown above), 
and arc most frequently cyclonically curved in trajectory ; hence the high 
humidities as far round as S. Winds crossing Ireland show decrcaserl humidity 
due to tlie increased frequency of air-streams of polar origin, and superimposed 
on this the drying effect of the land track, in particular from the directions 
of the Wicklow Mountains and the hill masses of N. Ireland. The effect of 
Scotland can also be seen. With S. to SE. winds average humidity increases 
as the effective distance from the Welsh Mountains increases, and as the air's 
origin, on the average, ])ecomes increasingly more oceanic. 

In the wind-humidity rose for 22.00 hours the “ drying " due to insolation 
over the land masses during the daytime is noticeable. This effect is, of course, 
of a different order from that of true shelter, the dynamic effect of air passing 
over hills. It is largely illusory and not a conservative effect, being largely 
due to the increase of air temperature without appreciable reduction of specilic 
humidity. Indeed, the drying effect of a mountain passage by the Fbhn 
process is frequently exaggerated by the fact that the resulting dispersal of 
cloud on the lee side permits increased insolation at the surface, with a consequent 
rise of temperature. 

CLOUD 

Observations of cloud height and amount are not surface measurements. 
The intimacy of their relationship with surface conditions varies according 
to the stratification of temperature and moistness. Cloud at high levels is 
less affected by orography than is low cloud. Thus frontal cloud approaching 
from SE. may usually have its base as high as 5,000 ft. over Anglesey, and fail 
to develop scud beneath it, when the Welsh Hills are blanketed. Low stratus, 
or haar cloud, which may spread across from the North Sea into E. Wales 
night after night under certain conditions, never reaches Anglesey at all, as 
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its top is usually lower than 3,0(X) ft. On the other hand, a thick layer of strato- 
cuiniilus, “ solid ” between 1,50() and 5,000 ft. over England, may reach Anglesey, 
but it is in the form of patchy, thin cloud at about 4,000 to 5,000 ft. Scotland 
shows its influence under certain conditions. Thus an unstable, vigorous 
northerly stream of air which is giving much cumulus cloud in N. Scotland 
is often, es])ecially in spring and autumn, relatively free of cloud when it reaches 
Anglesey, though it will give a constant cap of cumulus over Snowdonia. 
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I'ig 5 B. Stratus fragments - tlouci amounts less than 5/10. 

I'Veqaency jsopleths iiulieatmg number of orc!a«ions wh(‘n the cloud base at Valley 
WH.S in each lOO-ft. interval, for each wind direction on a 16.point si-ale. 
Uroken lines represent 1 an<l 2 oeeasions, stippling from 2-5, hatcdiing from 5-10, 
and 80 on at intervals of 5. The black area is for 2.5-30 oc^-a-sions and the whiU^ 
area within it is over 30. (Hourly observations in August 1942-J 94.5, in whi<*b 

cloud heiglits were recorded by code figures; frequemcies theivfore adjusted 
to make them (jonqiarable over the height range tx^foro drawing isopk'ths.) 

By contrast, minor cold fronts moving slowly from NW. often give thick 
drizzle, and very low cloud and poor visibility^ in Anglesey, especially when they 
arrive in the afternoon. This is so even though cloud and precipitation condi¬ 
tions were innocuous in NE. Ireland, and even in the Isle of Man. The sheltering 
effect of Ireland in such cases has l>eon nullified in the lewder layers by the subse¬ 
quent passage over tlie Irish Sea. In fact it is usually found that fronts 
moving in from the WTst give quite similar weather conditions on the west 
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coast of Ireland and in W. Anglesey. On the other hand, air-mass conditions, 
e.g. “ warm-sector conditions ”, are frequently much modified when the air 
passes over Ireland. With winds between SW. and W., Anglesey rarely 
experiences persistent layers of very low cloud, even when the air mass is of 
tropical origin and giving fog on the W. Irish coast. But if the wind direction 
is SSW., and there is complete exposure, cloud is generally very low and 
unbroken. 

The variations of stratus cloud heights can be demonstrated as in Figures 5 A 
and B. They show the very strong effects of shelter and exposure on stratus 
cloud cover. This is an example of the most useful type of correlation—it 
is confined to occasions with particular stability and other characteristics. 
Thus it has been found that, even with no direct information on sea temperature 
and only a rough knowledge of the properties of a particular oceanic air-stream, 
quite a reliable estimate may be made of stratus cloud height and approximate 
amount, using such empirical graphs in conjunction with the wind diagram 
and a forecast isobaric chart of average accuracy. 

No ” pure ” climatological value is claimed for correlative diagrams such 
as tliosc reproduced in this article. Neither can they replace somid knowledge 
of ])hysical meteorology. But forecasting is a synthetic as well as an analytic 
operation. The value of such studies of a causative character is therefore 
njal, and their use is simplified by the clarity of impression made possible 
by the use of the frequency-isopleth method. Further, these studies help 
in some measure to bridge the gap between the usually separate fields of 
weather and climate. This is particularly desirable in view of the fact that 
weather is the stuff of which climate is exclusively made. 


BRITISH WEATHER AND CONTINENTALITY 

By L. C. W. Bonacina 

Everyone familiar with the rudiments of physical geography and climatology 
knows that the westerly type of weather is fraught with oceanic influences, and 
the easterly type with continental. So different indeed are the effects of west 
and east wind (or for that matter north and south) with their characteristic 
skies that the same landscape looks different in its expression of beauty, and 
even sounds and smells different, according as the sea or land factors attain full 
predominance. But Britain is a large island (sixth in size, as islands go, in the 
world) and this fact introduces a number of secondary reverse effects of 
continentality which, though usually ignored in text-books, are vital to an 
understanding of our weather. Thus westerly winds from the Atlantic are 
slightly ” continentalized ” by the time they reach the east coast, and east 
winds are partly ” decontinentalized ” in crossing the North Sea and sometimes, 
by a kind of third-order effect, become ” recontinentalized ” in crossing the 
country towards the west coast. I remember once, wliilst staying on the coast 
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of Lincolnshire, being astonished to hear that in winter SW. winds brought more 
severe weather than NE, winds. The statement is not of course categorically 
correct, but it contains an element of truth which I quickly perceived. When 
the Midlands are under snow and a very cold night ensues, the local winds are 
liable to set out from the land seaward, and when this happens on the Lincoln¬ 
shire coast a local SW. wind will bring a much lower temperature than a NE. 
wind coming over the North Sea, provided that sea remains unfrozen. In 
February 1947 the North Sea was on the verge of freezing up, causing the east 
wind to bring extremely low maximum temperatures to this country. When 
the land is covered with snow it is quite possible for a NE. wind to leave the 
south coast of Devon with a lower base-temperature than that with which it 
arrived on the coast of Yorkshire. 

In warm, sunny, summer weather with east winds, the western side of England 
is often hotter than the eastern side; and conversely, in a cool westerly type of 
summer weather, when the west and south coasts may be getting invigorating 
sea winds, sultry land winds may be blowing on the east coast without any 
reverse afternoon sea-breeze. During such spells in July and August, east coast 
weather will not act up to its traditional reputation for being so very '' bracing ”. 
A very interesting fact about wind on the east coast is that west winds 
from the Atlantic, as everywhere else in Britain, are the prevailing winds, but 
east winds from the North Sea are the dominant vfinils, causing trees in exposed 
situations to lean towards the west. 

The conditions which occasion extreme winter cold in England are charac¬ 
teristically rather different from those which do .so in Scotland. In the south 
they occur when a black frost from the Continent is wafted across the short sea 
passage in a stinging east or south-east wind. Then everything freezes up, snow 
soon falls and spreads, intensifying the cold. Such weather is much colder in 
the south than in the north, and readily spreads westwards to the Channel 
Islands and Cornwall, and even over to Southern Ireland. An outstanding 
examx^le was the intense and prolonged frost from November to January 1890-91. 
Scotland by its more insular x>osition is less subject to such continental frosts, 
but when a stream of intensely cold Arctic air pours southwards and an anti¬ 
cyclone subsequently settles down over the snow-filled Highland valleys, a 
severity of cold is developed which the south of the island, with its longer days 
and higher sun, seems unable to emulate. One recalls the astonishing maximum, 
of 10'^ F. in mid-November 1919 at Braemar in Deeside, and the week in mid- 
February 1895 when at Balmoral, in the same river valley, for several days the 
maxima were of the order of +15"" F. and the minima of the order of —15® F. 
I have just remarked that the SE. of England is peculiarly liable to continental 
frosts because of the short sea passage ; yet how effective the Channel is as an 
insulator is shown by the complete absence from the London records of any 
month remotely resembling the Paris anomaly of December 1879—^by far the 
most rigorous month of any name ever recorded in the French capital, with a 
mean monthly temperature of 18° F., i.e. as much as 20° F. ^elow the nor¬ 
mal of 38° F. London's coldest December, 1890, was only 10 F. below the 
normal, and even then Paris was 14° F. subnormal. 
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I regard these questions of continentality and oceanity as essential to the 
full understanding of weather changes and anomalies. Some years ago 
(Geographical Journal, Vol. 64, 1924, p. 50) circumstances compelled me to do 
some pretty hard thinking on this subject and I came to the following ines¬ 
capable conclusion which has remained the basis of my thinking ever since— 
if the surface of the globe were absolutely uniform, i.e. either all water without 
warm and cold currents or floating ice, or else all land of the same material 
without vertical relief, then air currents changing latitude would so quickly adjust 
their temperatures that a north wind would be little colder than a south wind, 
and contrariwise in the southern hemisphere. It is really due to the irregular 
distribution of land and sea, mountains, currents, ice, etc., that we have come to 
associate winds from various directions with pronounced thermal characteristics. 
In England we experience our most severe heat waves when, with brilliant 
sunshine, a south wind of long fetch, perhaps with a trajectory extending back 
into the Sahara, reaches us from heated France. But if the area of France 
were occupied by cool water, and if the sea between Scotland and Iceland were 
replaced by a broad land bridge of low relief which could be heated up, the thermal 
difference between north and south winds in summer would be largely neutral¬ 
ized. In winter irregular SW. winds could not conserve enough heat to bring 
temperatures upwards of 50° F. so far north as the British Isles if they did not 
follow the warm water of the Gulf Drift. We call NW. and N. winds cold by 
comparison, but here again we should soon know the difference if the hypo¬ 
thetical land bridge were to replace the warm water northwards of Scotland. 

There is just one other effect of continentality which I should like to mention. 
We are accustomed to think of a continental climate as having hotter summers 
and colder winters than an oceanic climate in the same latitude, and this is, 
of course, the primary relationship as reflected in the range of mean temperature 
between January and July. But, on occasion, continentality can also tell in 
the direction of summer cold and winter warmth, because the sea always 
serves as a regulator against extremes. The inter-diurnal variability of 
temperature or change from day to day is greater on the Continent than it is 
in the British Isles. The smaller fluctuations have about the same frequency, 
but the bigger fluctuations are more common on the Continent (Hanii’s/fani- 
bneh der Klimatologie), In the eastern United States, where in winter air from 
off the Gulf stream may be in close proximity to Arctic air from Canada, changes 
of an order of magnitude unheard of in Western Europe commonly occur. 
How would Londoners react if on a January day the maximum temperature 
leaped up to 70° F., to be followed in 48 hours or so by a minimum below 0° ? 
Yet this order of change is by no means very uncommon in New York. I 
think we should recognize that in many respects our British climate is remark¬ 
ably even and constant inasmuch as the sea effectively damps down the changes 
of temperature associated with the changing weather types. The reputation 
of the British Isles for especially variable weather is chiefly due to the unstable 
pressure situation which results in rapid sequences, or unexpected turns of 
wind, sky and weather. 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

'I'HE (iKMKHAL (JIRCULATION OE THE ATMOSPHERE 
The Society's lecture room was well filled on May 18, when the general 
atmos|jheric circulation was discussed ; Mr. E. Gold was in the chair. Dr. E. T. 
Eady opened by reviewing the ])roblem8 of explaining the zonal flow shown in 
climatological maps and the transfer of heat and momentum across the lines of 
latitude. His main point was that the atmosphere was dynamically unstable ; 
when a given system broke down, waves of many different lengths could be 
formed, but one wave always tended to develop faster than the others—depend¬ 
ing on the boundary conditions—and therefore dominated. Many who could 
not keep pace with the rapid delivery will look forward to studying Dr. Eady's 
thesis at leisure when it is published in the near future in Tellus. 

Dr. A. G. Forsdyke summarized the paper “ Heat transport and zonal 
stress between the latitudes ” by 0 H. B. Priestley, which has already appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal. He emphasized the tentative nature of Priestley’s 
conclusions and Professor 1). Brunt subsequently remarked that the method 
might be applied on a larger scale by some French meteorologists. 

The third opening speaker, Dr. K. C. Sutcliffe, (claimed that the general 
circulation was a problem for synoptic meteorologists It had been shown that 
the friction at the earth's surface was sufficient to damp down the circulation in 
a few days, and that in some latitudes the earth would cool by 1" per day were 
it not for advection. 1’he atmosphere must therefore strike a balance every few 
days Instead of putting all the available ingi*edients in the statistical sausage 
machine and hoping for tlie best, Dr. Sutcliffe thought that a better understand¬ 
ing of the physical processes would result from an examination of typical situa¬ 
tions where the atmosphere had solved its own dift'erential equations and ha<l 
maintained steady conditions for several successive days, (climatological maps 
did not show a true solution of the equations. 

Contributors to the ensiling discussion included Professor Sheppard, who 
suggested that the stratosphere ought to receive more attention. He thought 
that it was a mistake', to I’egard the troposphere and .the stratos[)here as two 
watertight compartments, but Mr A W. Brewer ])ointed out that the world 
above the tropopause was very different from the wetter world we knew so well 
at the surface He thought that the extreme dryness of the lower stratospheri' 
observed above England was direct evidence in favour of a simple general 
circulation, including a flow of air from the equator towards the poles at thesi' 
heights, in spiti* of the dynamical difficulties placed in the way by Dr Eady. 

om’.a. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

On Wednesday, June lo, 1949, at 5 0 pm., in the Society's rooms, tin* 
following papers will be read by Profes.sor Brunt, F R.S., and Dr .1. S. Far- 
([uharson respectively, in the absence of the authors overseas : 

(a) “ The dissipation of scattered and broken cloud " bv E. W. Hewson. 
M.A , Ph I)., F.H.S V. (.see Q J., Vol. 74, p. 243), and : 

(h) “Synoptic applications of the frontal contour chart: the motion of 
.selected lows. 5-7 NoveinlaT, 1940”, by A. M. Crocker, M.A. (see 
Q J., Vol. 75, p. 57). 

On Wednesflay July 13, 1949, the Summer Meeting of the Society will take 
]>lace at tlie Royal Aircraft EstablMiment, Farn borough. Hants. Details of 
this meeting have been promulgated .separately to Members of the Society 
in the Junt' Meeting Notice. 
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THE WEATHER OF MAY 1949 

SUNNY ; DHY AT FIRST, RAIN LATKK. 

Apart from some high sunshine totals, especially in the West, there was 
nothing particularly unusual about the weather of May. The dry spell con¬ 
tinued almost unbroken in the South and East until 15th, but by the end of the 
month farmers and gardeners wore probably satisfied though many Water Board 
Authorities will continue to have cause for (u)ncern unless the rainfall for the 
next few months is at least normal. 

An anticyclone centr*ed over the British Islets at the beginning of the month 
maintained fair or fine and dry weather for several days. From the 5th to Sth 
there was a short spell of unsettled, north-westerly type of weather, but on 10th 
another anticyclone covered the country. Northerly winds bringing air from 
high latitudes, together with clear skies, were accompanied by low night temper¬ 
atures : what is believed to be the most severe frost in May for many yeai's 
caused damage to fruit in the South-p]ast on the nights of 8th to 10th : screen 
temperatures of between 32° and 35° F. were common, while grass minima of 
20° were reported from Lincolnshire, Kew and Doncaster. 

By 14th pressure had fallen and hopes of rain were raised when thundery 
weather was forecast the next day. Falls were small, however, though heavy 
locally on lOth, 17th and 20th. On 23rd a small secondary moving eastward over 
the South Midlands was associated with rain that became heavier and more 
j)rolonged as it spread over South-East England ; at Kew the rainfall, 18mm., 
was the largest on any day since August 8. From then until the end of the 
month an unsettled westerly to south-westerly type prevailed. 

From overseas we hear more of the evils than the blessings of weather At 
the beginning of the month, while Britain was enjoying anti-cyclonic weather, 
pressure was low and weather was unsettled over the Mediterranean and 
N()rtli Africa. At the end of April and beginning of May the Marrakesh region 
of Moroccjo suffered from the worst rain storms on record , several persons were 
killed, bridges and houses swept away and roads were flooded. From Italy, 
where by May 4 the River Po had risen 13 ft. to its highest level for 20 years, 
more damage due to flooding was reported. In (Canada, continued dry weatluM* 
was giving cause for sf)eculation over the wheat crop this year, while the Rivw 
Amazon was, on 23rd, in flood to such an extent that Maceio, the Capital of 
Alagoas State, was cut off and 100 ]>eople had been drowned. From New York 
was reported on fith the highest temjxu-ature on record (02° F ) for this daU\ and 
from elsewhere serious damage caused by tornadoes in Texas and Missouri 


TEMPEKATURK (®E.) HATN (inru.)* SUNSHINE (hr.) 

__ - - ^ _^ ^_A_ 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

DitT. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 ^ . 

Month 

months 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kow Ob85\ 

(12-0 

46-6 

69 

35 

60 

-fir* 

488 

216 

+ 18 

1532 

Gorleston 

56.8 

45*8 

6:1 

35 

41 

- 3 

486 

175 

—48 

1594 

Birmingham 

,58-7 

441 

70 

36 

56 

+ 2 

765 

213 

+ 42 

13.33 

Ealmonth 

58-5 

47-5 

t62 

t39 

81 

+ 25 

860 

288 

+ 81 

1676 

Valeiitia 

56-9 

46.7 

67 

38 

91 

+ 6 

1338 
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^ 15 

1179 

.Aldergrove 

58-5 

42-9 

70 

33 

47 

---16 

851 
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-i- 6 

1215 

Holyhead 

.54*8 

46.6 

69 

34 

42 

~~ S 

761 

256 

I 54 

1483 

Tynemontli 

5:1.9 

44.1 

72 

36 

18 

- - 33 

51 1 




Renfrew 

57.6 

41-6 

7U 

33 

60 

U 

1274 

219 

+ 67 

1247 

Aberdeen 

540 

40-6 

68 

34 

48 

— 19 

775 

202 

+ 22 

1436 

Stornoway 

52-8 

42*2 

66 

33 

63 

— 7 

1309 

147 

—32 

1129 

* ^5 mm? =** 

1 inch (approx 

.) 
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PILOT-BALLOON THEODOLITE DEVELOPMENT 

By J. A. Armstrong 

Part IL Techniques in instrument Making 

Pari I of this article reviewed the development of the balloon theodolite 
without referring to any of the interesting techniques emijloyed by the instru¬ 
ment maker in the production of the high-precision instruments available today. 
In the second part of the article it is proposed to give the reader a little inform¬ 
ation on this subject. 

The demands of the scientist, the surveyor, the meteorologist, the engineer, 
chemist and manufacturer for more accurate instruments in larger quantities 
have necessitated considerable changes in the scientific instrument industry. 
From the prodiuition of relatively few products by craftsmen who made the 
entire instrument from start to finish, instrument making has progressed to 
a highly organized industry in which hundreds or thousands of component 
parts are produced by specialized machines so that they can be assembled with 
a high degree of interchangeability. Modern methods of production control and 
planning have been adopted, and by the use of jigs and gauges an accuracy of 
one-thousandth of an inch, or less, is achieved in the important dimensions of 
piece parts. 

Circular and linear scales, which form a fundamental part of so many in¬ 
struments, are now divided on precision dividing machines which, in accuracy 
and speed of operation have advanced a long way from Rarasden's circular 
dividing engine, on which the circles of his early theodolites were engraved. The 
use of glass for circles instead of metal has altered some instruments almost 
beyond recognition, for it is possible to engrave on glass lines no thicker than a 
few ten-thousandths of an inch thick. These, when illuminated and viewed 
with an optical magnifying system, provide a clear and direct reading to one 
second of arc or less, a development which has enalfied the designej’s to reduce 
the size of the circles of a primary triangulation theodolite, for example, from 
18 inches in diameter to 6 inches, and those of instruments for less accurate work 
to as little as 3 inches. 

The Watts dividing machine shown in Plate III will divide automatically 
any required angular spacing without attention from an operator beyond setting 
up and switching on. From master scales made on such a machine, photogra])h- 
ic copies can be made for many classes of instruments. 

OPTICAL (JLASS 

One of the greatest bottlenecks in the production of optical instruments for 
the 1914-18 war was caused by the lack of optical gla.ss, a field in which the 
Germans were at that time supreme, but the incentive given then to the British 
manufacturers has resulted today in a range of products which is unexcelled ; 
British lenses now bear comparison with any in the world. 

The primary raw material of glass is sand, and the quality of the product 
depends on the purity of the sand. The discovery at the outbreak of the recent 
war of a. remarkably pure sand in Scotland, sand equal to that used by the Schott 
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PLATE IV 


Taking oliRervations with a pilot Viallooii theodolite 



Glass Works in Germany, finally removed the handicap under which we had 
laboured for so long. 

Lenses are produced from moulded blanks of glass by first rough*grinding 
to the required curve on a steel tool with carborundum abrasive, or by diamond 
grinding on special machines. They are then set in pitch on a large tool (as 
shown in Plate III) for smoothing and polishing. The curvature of the lens is 
checked with a test plate, which is a block of glass accurately ground and polish¬ 
ed to the complementary curve. If the curve of the lens and the curve of the 
teat plate do not agree, interference colours appear, produced by light in the 
thin air gap rather similar to the colours produced by an oil film on a wet road. 
By means of these interference colours the correctness of the lens curvature may 
be measured to a few millionths of an inch. After both sides of the lens are 
polished, it is edged so that the diameter is true to the curve. 

The objective lens on the pilot balloon theodolite, the aperture of which has 
been increased to improve the sighting ability in poor light, consists of two lenses 
cemented together. The telescope of a modern theodolite may contain as many 
as nine lenses, all accurately made to the optical designer’s computations. 

Whilst coarse spirit levels, such as are used to level a billiard table, are made 
by bending glass tube into a curve (see Plate IV), accurate spirit levels required 
on instruments are produced by internally grinding the tube on a special machine 
in such a way that its section is always round but larger in diameter in the centre 
than at the ends. It is then sealed at one end and drawn to a pip at the other 
through which the liquid, usually ether, toluene or alcohol, enters under 
vacuum; afterwards the tube is sealed in the blow fiame. Spirit levels can be 
made which will record tilts of as little as a few seconds of arc. 

CONCLUSTON 

Naturally, in an article of this length is is impossible to do more than touch 
lightly upon the subject and to describe only one or two processes. Some idea 
of the complexity of the day-to-day tasks may be obtained if it is realized that a 
modern optical theodolite may incorporate as many as 460 parts. From the 
designer to the toolmaker, the machinist and the assembler, a team of crafts¬ 
men, each one an expert in the particular job for which he is responsible, work 
to create a finished instrument which will conform to all the needs of its user. 

The position of the scientific instrument maker is of paramount importance 
in Great Britain today. Upon his instruments depend the progress of scientific 
observation, the control of most manufacturing processes—^whether in foodstuffs, 
textiles, or production, chemical, or electrical engineering—and all large and 
small scale construction work. 

INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SALE. 

FOB SALE 

One M.O. Pattern Wall Screen, plain back, louvered sides and door, 15/-. Also one Wet- 
aml-Dry Thermometer, 10/-. Proud, 44, Wenallt Koad, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

The Border Floods — August 12, 1948 

It would have been rather wonderful if this concentration of prolonged rainfall could 
have been forecast for the area where it actually occurred ; but a forecast would not have 
Btoppe<l the disaster which happened to the railway along the course of the river Eye. 

I travelled along that length of railway at about 4 miles per hour in early November, 
when it had just been re-opened for traffic. High railway banks cross the river several 
times, with only calverts to pass the river discharge. At the time of the disaster, the river 
water was far more than the calverts could take and it piled up into a large reservoir behind 
the railway bank until the velocity of flow carried away the calverts. There were 7 miles 
of river length and 11 sq. miles of catchment above the railway crossing. 

Down such a stream, without lake storage, a flood peak travels at about 4 m.p.h. and 
the peak flood would have reached the railway bank in 2 hours ; with the ground already 
saturated, the rate of run-off from 11 sq. miles would reach the average intensity of the rain¬ 
fall during those two hours. 

Dr. (xlasspoole gives the actual rate of rainfall at 1.9 inches in 2 hours. My table of 
extreme rainfall for flood estimates gives about inches in 2 hours from 10 sq. miles. 

One inch per hour from 1 sq. mile yields an average flow of 650 cu. ft. per sec. 

At i inch per hour from 11 sq. miles the flow would be 5.300 cu. ft. per sec. The river 
would have to be crossed by a bridge of at least 50 ft. span. Dr. Glasspoole’s rainfall figure 
of 1.9 inche.s in 2 hours would give a flow of 6,700 cu. ft, per sec. 

There does not appear to have been any enquiry into this costly disaster ; but clearly 
some profKjr organization of records would provide explanatory facts. The Tweed dams 
a largo area of 1,900 sq. miles. Surely State Survey could establish and maintain a few 
monthly or weekly recording rain and water level gauges. One good surveyor, with a car, 
could deal with such gauges and their “ hour to hour ” records. 

London, W.8 W. N. MoOlkan 

A Meteorological Illusion! 

A famous journalist once said : “ If a dog bites a man, that isn’t news, but, if a man 
bites a dog, that’s nows ! ” Similarly, if an observer sights a tornado or whirlwind, that 
isn’t news, but, should the observer see that pendent trunk of cloud ascend from earth to 
sky, and then form a cloud, that’s news f One afternoon in the Autumn of 1947, when in 
a valley in SE. Scotland, the writer was amazed to behold what appearefl to be a tornaclo 
or whirlwind at no great distance. A.stounding to relate, a tenuous snake-like trunk 
soared heavenwards, and suddenly commenetMl to form a very ominous-looking dark cloud, 
approximately a thousand feet in height at about a mile off. * The cloud at once began to 
grow in dimension until it appeared to Iw about three-quarters of a mile long and a quarter 
in breadth. Suddenly, the trunk shortened, and disappeared into its clovul, which immedi¬ 
ately approached at great speed, making a |>e(‘uliar soiuid as it drew near. 

Amazement gave place to interest, omflnding that the illusion of a tornado or whirl¬ 
wind in reverse, had been caused by—a huge flock of starlings ! During the quiet warm 
weather of the late summer anticyclone or col, which autunm had “ borrowed ”, the 
slopes of the valley were no doubt heated by the sunshine, and the temperature of the air 
in contact with the ground had risen, causing it to expand, and so the warm light air thus 
formed had flowed up the slopes of the valley as a gentle wind, since it was rising against 
gravity; and the birds, perhaps in their eagerness to ascerul and enjoy the pleasant sensa¬ 
tion created, had soared in their thousancls in follow-my-leegler formation. 

Melrose, Roxburghshire G. Bain Ross, M.A. 

Convection Cloud and Industry 

Further to D. L. Champion’s letter in Weather of November, whilst flying over Yeadon 
Aerodrome, near Leeds on November 18 at 16.00 G.M.T., I noted two or three small 
ciunulus cloud tops, projecting 400ft. above the level of the thick haze that was covering 
the industrial area to the west, and which rose to 2,000ft. 

Investigation proved that these clouds were formed above the power stations at 
Leeds, Bradford and Halifax in the same manner as that noted by Mr. Champion. No 
doubt the {moisture vaporized into the air from the cooling towns was the cause of the 
increase in humidity, and the hot air from the chimneys the origin of the thermal. 

The weather at the time was anticyclonic with no wind and a cloudless sky. 

Shelf, nr. Halifax H. Whitaker 
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A Displaced Primary Rainbow 

Oil the evening of September 13, 1948, just after a well-marked line squall from 
the west, and with a bar of clear sky opening up on the western horizon, a brilliant rainbow 
appeared in the east. As the sun was then only about 5^ above the western horizon, the 
greater part of a semi-circle could be seen. The bow consisted of the primary and a well- 
marked secondary with the colour sequence reversed as usual. What I had never seen 
before, however, was a third bow, a replica of the primary, but displaced upward, so that 
its top approached the secondary ; i.e., the centre of the arc was about 5° above the eastern 
horizon, while the primary centre was, of course, 5° below. The horizontal diameter of 
this thi^, eccentric bow was approximately the same, or slightly greater than the primary. 

Now, six miles to the west is the mile-wide estuary of the River Severn. Many times, 
looking from the Cotswold escarpment, in the evening, have I seen the blinding i^ected 
image of the lowering sun on the calm water of the tidal estuary. At such a glancing 
angle the water is almost 100% reflective. The reflected ray would strike upwai^ at an 
angle of about 6**, which would produce the third and raised rainbow. 




It seems to me that this phenomenon must have been seen many times l)efore, in 
the vicinity of bodies of calm water. The upward displacement of the eccentric bow would 
be double the angle of the sun above the horizon. If the reflected image of the sun was 
diffused by a rough water surface, the third bow would be so scattered as to be invisible. 

This displaced bow was commented upon by other local residents. 

Dursley, Olos, Percy B. Ashworth 

St. Elmo's Fire near Glencoe 

On the December 30 last year two of us observed a disjilay of St. Klmo’s Fire on the 
An-t-Sron ridge of Hidean nara Bian, above Glencoe, which we were descending at dusk 
after a day’s climbing. At about 5.30 p.m., just before it was necessary to use lamps, 1 
noticed that rny companion had acquired a halo. His head was swathed in a gi^nish- 
white glow, which proved on inspection to be caused by numerous brush discharges eman¬ 
ating from the particles of ice on his balaclava helmet. The glow was eiwsily visible in the 
dusk at a distance of about 16 feet. Our height at this time was just under 3,000 feet. 

Further, greenish-white brush discharges appeared at the tips of our mitts and various 
projecting parts of our clothing. Presently the ice axes began to sizzle in the traditional 
manner, and the picks were seen to be emitting fine purple brushes, an inch or so in length. 
The sizzling and the brushes ceased when the two axes were approached within about a 
foot of each other. They also ceased when the axes where held out of the wind, in the lee 
of our bodies, and increased very considerably when the axes were raised overhead. 

Incidentally, we discovered that we could spit green fire, like dragons. 

These phenomena lasted for about 16 minutes. There was no suggestion of a thunder¬ 
storm at the time ; a few peals of thunder had been heard during the morning, but by 
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evening the sky was almost clear. However, a strong wind was blowing across the ridge, 
carrying swirling masses of ice particles about the sise of small hail. Miniature local 
blizzitf^i of this sort had blown intermittently roost of the day. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the eleotridoation was produced by impacts between ice particles, as des¬ 
cribed by Simpson in Quart. J.JR, Met. 8oe., Jan. 1942. 

Napier Shaw*s Manual of Meteorology, Volume II quotes in the section on St. 
Elmo’s Fire an extract by Buchan, in which it is stated that the weather about the time 
of such displays exhibits certain definite characteristics, so well-marktd that it is recog¬ 
nized as “ St. Elmo’s weather 

I should be interested to hear whether there was evidence of the characteristic conditions 
on this occasion. 

E. Greenwich, S.E.IO J. E. Bowman 


National Meteorological Service 

The Editorial in your April number reminds me of a resolution which was passed by 
the Boyal Meteorological Society on February 18, 1920. It runs as follows :— 

The Royal Meteorological Society observe that in the Air Estimates for 1919-20 pub¬ 
lished last December there appears a sum of £12,000 as a supplement to the grant in aid of 
the Meteorological Office. It would appear from this that it is intended that the finances 
of the Meteorological Office shall j)€t88 under the control of the Air Ministry. 

“ The Meteorological Office deals with a variety of problems of high scientific and 
practical importance, some of which have no bearing on the work of the Air Ministry, but 
are closely connected with the work of other Government Departments. While recognizing 
to the full the great benefits to the meteorology of the upper air likely to accrue from a close 
association with the service to which a knowledge of the upper air is so essential, and which 
possesses such facilities for its investigation, this Society cannot but feel misgiving that 
there may he a tendency for other branches of meteorology to receive less than their due 
attention if one Government Department has the sole control of the finances and manage¬ 
ment. The Society therefore are of opinion that the Meteorological Committee should 
continue to have full control of the expenditure.” 

It would be interesting to know what the opinion of members of the Society on sucli a 
resolution would be today. Some would argue that such vast sums as are now paid for the 
Meteorological Service would have been impossible had the Meteorological Office not been 
taken over by the Air Ministry, Those who argue so I would refer to Genesis Chapter 25, 
ver^s 29 to 34. 

Petersfield, Hants. C. J. P. Cavk 


SIR NAPIER SHAW COMPETITION 1948 

The judges consider the entries disappointing in numl^cr and quality and in the cin um 
stances only the following awards arc made : 

SENIOR SECTION 

' Ist Prize £10 WitViheld 

2nd Prize £5 F. W. M. Ruck ; ” Low Stratus on St. David’s Head.” 

JUNIOR SECTION 


1st 

Prize 

£5 

R. M. Glatsher : ” Wiiul and Sea at Lagg.” 

2nd 

Prize 

£3 

Witldicld 

3rd 

Prize 

£2 

Withheld 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 

Tho ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOC.’IETY invites applications for an 
important administrative post. Duties (to bo taken up as soon as possible) 
include supervision of staff and sub-editing. Scientific training and some 
meteorological ox|)erience desirable. Salary according to qualifications. 
Write Hon. Secrotary, 49, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
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SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS • WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 

CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 

Specialists In the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 
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BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 

Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked In any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments, providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark II B, a 4 ' 6* corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60,000-^70,000 yards at attitudes 
of 45,000 60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can be 
obtained. 

INCRBASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specialists in Radar Reflectors* 

Contractors to the Meteorological 
Office. 

Ill» Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London, 4, 


RELEASE Of RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
U.S.A.N.R.L. 
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Telephone : 


Cables : 

Chemring, London. 




CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH NETBOROLOCIltM. OmCB 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK.I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 



STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


EXPORT 


MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteoroiogicc/ Observer's Handbook, 1947 Reprint ) 

ENQUIRIES INVITED 


F. H. PRIDE LTD. 


WORKS 

OFFICE 


} 


ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.W.4 

Works at rear : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. S.W.^ 

T«l«phonw : T«to|™phle Addrta: 

MACaULAY 2281 (4 LINES) PRIDELITE, CLAKOM, LONDON 


SAM WIND SPEED & DiRECTIDN INDICATDRS 

REnTE-IEUin elegtriul «iid 
SPEED IIDICSTOR 

This Instrument provides remote 
indication of instantaneous wind 
speed at practically any distance, 
the two parts being coupled by 
twin cables, it consists of a robust 
12-pole A.C. generator driven by 
a three-cup rotor and a circular 
scale, moving coil, rectifier 
type indicator with a range of 
5-100 m.p.h. in t m.p.h. divisions. 

■ REI0TE READIR6 ELECTRICAL WIND 

DIRECTION INDICATOR 
This Instrument consists of a very 
« sensitive wind vane and a 4* dia. 

circular scale indicator marked 
with tho cardinal points and 
calibrated in divisions of 5^ 
The two parts are linked by a 
3-*core cable which may be of 
any reasonable length, and the 
instrument operates from a 50- 
volt D.C. supply. 

SII8RT a lASOR LTI., 

THE lUTMKIT IIWtE. 
iittlMMlM. UaiM. €.17. 

•Phtm: tARIuweed 3171/t. 
Vranu: AMraid Thaii. London. 
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is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flints. Patent appliedfor^ 





' J ^ • J'f ■’ f 


250, VVe»t«rn Av«nu«, Acton, London, W.3 
kCo Ltd.. Vulcan Mill, fiutchar Lana, Bury, Lancs 


f^rolgn SaloB. Phillips* Patanu Ltd. 
Homo Salas: Guida Bridga Rubhar^ 
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EDITORIAL 

Snow and ice are relatively rare phenomena in the total history of the 
earth’s surface ; today about a tenth of the surface is permanently covered, 
as we are still suffering from the effects of the Ice Age. The so-called Post¬ 
glacial Period is merely one of amelioration in the climate since the end of 
the last ice advance of the Quaternary Ice Age, some 6,500 years ago. 

Traceable evidence of life from fossil remains dates back about 600 million 
years, and man, including his primitive forbears, has only been here about a 
million. Geologists now reckon the. total age of the earth to be at least 
3,000 million, during which period there have been at least four ice ages. The 
Quaternary (or Pleistocene) is estimated to have lasted only about one million 
years as compared with some 50 millions for each of the others. The total 
duration of ice ages is, therefore, only slightly greater than 5% of the earth’s 
existen(;e. 

These long-term, widely separated bursts of cold were interrupted by 
shorter-term oscillations of extreme cold and relative warmth (as today), 
during which time the polar ice caps seldom melted (see article on page 206 
and review of C. E. P. Brooks’s revised edition of Climate Through the Ages, 
page 212); when we consider the last few thousands of years we find even 
shorter term fluctuations and, in the limit, mere weather changes (see article, 
page 228). 

Ccorrespondingly rare are polar fronts and attendant depressions, for, 
during the great periods between glaciations, the earth’s thermal gradients 
were smoothed and the land was mainly low lying with great areas of shallow 
seas and swamps. Shallow depressions and thunderstorms were then the 
order of the day. 

But what of the future ? A few more oscillations, jierhaps, before the 
ice once more disappears, and then aeons of time with no marked fronts nor 
refreshing winds—^millions of years of hot-house weather. But Man, if he is 
still here, will not forget what ice looks like; presumably he will have a 
plentiful supply of refrigerators to prevent the milk from turning sour ! 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH WEATHER 

By R. B. M. Lbviok 

It is noteworthy that certain tsrpes of weather, recognizable by their 
climatic features as well as the form of the isobars over and near the country, 
are inclined to persist for a considerable time—usually for a few da)r8, and 
sometimes (especially the westerly type) for a few weeks. 

Recently I have had the opportunity of examining the synoptic charts 
and weather reports of the past fifty years, and from these I have constructed 
a diagram covering the area of England and the period 1898-1947, which gives 
a complete picture of the occurrences of these types. It is, I believe, the 
general practice nowadays to describe weather in terms of types, although 
the number of types varies from very few to a great many, accoi^ng to various 
systems of classification. I therefore decided to recognize six of them—^the 
maximum number in which their characteristics appeared to me to be suffi¬ 
ciently distinct from one another—and called them the easterly, northerly- 
cyclonic, north-westerly, westerly, southerly and anticyclonic types, definitions 
of which are given below. I have experienced no difficulty in making a 
definite classification on all days except, possibly, four or five a year. 

So far I have confined investigation to England, since it often happens that 
the weather in Scotland or Ireland is of a different type to that being experienced 
in England. For example, when a persistent anticyclone on the C!ontment 
extends over most of England, a depression usually exists on the Atlantic, 
and troughs of low pressure moving north or north-east along our western 
seaboard cause continual cloud and drizzle in Scotland and Ireland, with strong 
winds between south and south-west—a distinctly southerly type of weather 
in these areas, but anticyclonic in England. In the same way it often happens 
that when an anticyclone is centred over Scandinavia, England is far enough 
away from it to be influenced by depressions to the south or south-west which 
are accompanied by an unsettled (easterly) type of weather, while conditions 
over Scotland are anticyclonic. 

In making these investigations I have been attempting to provide an answer 
to the problem : does the frequency of occurrence of the types vary in regular 
cycles, either over a number of years or from month to month ? The answer 
is, apparently, that no regular cycle is in operation apart from an annual one 
which, however, is well-marked. It would appear from an examination of 
the two 26-year periods 1898-1922 and 1923-1947 separately, that most of 
the pronounced maxima and minima covering short periods of ten days or so 
would in the long run cancel one another out—(though possibly not all of them : 
their positions in the two 26-year diagrams of the southerly type show a distinct 
correspondence which may not be altogether due to chance). The annual 
cycle, therefore, is probably a gradual one. In addition, it is interesting to 
note that the frequency of the southerly type seems to have been gradually 
decreasing throughout the fifty-year period, and the sudden increase of the 
easterly type to almut double the average in 1939, 1940, 1941, 1946 and 1947 
is striking. 



I 
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V!g. 1* General survey showing “antieyclonic** (blaek) and ** unsettledperiods. All weather typ^ giving appreciable 

precipitation are here classed as unsettled 



The six weather types are defined below and the frequency of ooourrenoe 
of these types for the period 1898-1947 is exhibited diagrammatioally in figures 
1-3. In Figure 1, which gives a general picture of the weather during the 60 
years, only two broad classifications have been employed, namely “ anti- 
cyclonic ” and “ unsettled.” Figure 2 shows the annual variation, and Figure 
3 the monthly variation of the six weather types. 



Fig. 2. Frequency of weather types, ISttS- 194S 
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DEFINITIONS OF W8ATHBB TYPES 

1. Anticydonic type.. Associated with an anticyclone centred over or near 
Britain, or with a col between two anticyclones. Mainly dry with 
light winds. Warm in summer ; misty in autumn ; very cold in winter. 



Fig. 3. Seasonal froquenry of weather typ'>« 

2. Eagerly type. Asaociated with an anticyclone over Scandinavia or h% K 
preasuie from Scandinavia to Iceland, a^ with a pemiatent kw-prewure 
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area to the SW. or S. of Britain. Depressions, often intense in winter, 
frequently move SE. from mid>Atlantic to the Bay of Biscay. Intensely 
cold from December to March with frequent snow. Warm and thundery 
from June to August. 

3. Northerly cyclonic type. Associated with an anticyclone to the west and 
north-west, producing a flow of polar air over the country. Depressions, 
often intense, move slowly southwards over Scotland and England or 
the Western European seaboard, or alternatively take the form of large 
stationary complex areas of low pressui'e while a belt of high pressure 
extends from the Greenland-Iceland area to the Azores. Cold and un¬ 
settled at all times of the year, with snow or sleet in winter. 

4. North-westerly type. Occurs when the Azores anticyclone moves some¬ 
what north and east, with its centre between the Azores and Britain. 
Similar to the westerly ty]ie with its unsettled weather and changeable 
temperature, but tjolder on the whole, since the air of the warm sectors 
comes from higher latitudes. 

/). Westerly type. Associated with the absence of anticyclones of any 
permanence near Britain, when a sequence of troughs, depressions and 
ridges moves from west to east across the country. Unsettled, with winds 
shifting rapidly between south and north-west, and occasionally east for 
a short time. Cool in summer ; mild in winter, with frequent gales. 

(I. Southerly type. Associated with an anticyclone over (Central Europe 
which prevents Atlantic depressions from moving eastward and tends to 
make them circulate in mid-Atlantic. Warm and thundery in summer ; 
very mild in winter with light to moderate lainfall and often strong winds 
fi*om between south and south-west. 

CONCLITSIONH 

There would appear to be no well-marked cycle with a period extending 
over a number of years, but on the other hand there is a marked difference in 
the average frequency of the various types from month to month, with the 
result that the characteristic climate of a partic.ular month is not always what 
one might expect. The occurrence of the various types during each month 
is summarized below. 

January. Frequency of southerly and westerly types well above average ; 

that of anticyclonic type well below. Exceptionally unsettled, 
therefore, and generally mild for the time of year. 

February Increase in frequency of the e^terly and northerly types, with a 
corresponding deci-ease in the westerly and southerly ty[>e. Cold 
sj)ells accordingly more likely. 

March Easterly type maximum ; northerly above average. Cold spells 
therefore even more likely than in February. 
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April Northerly and* easterly types still well above average—^also the 
north-westerly. Generally cool, therefore, for the time of tlie 
year, and unsettled. 

May Marked increase in frequency of the anticyclonic type, at the 
expense of the westerly and north-westerly types. (The westerly 
type has now reached a distinct minimum). The frequencies of the 
easterly and northerly types remain high, and there is a marked 
(temporary) increase in the southerly type. During this month, 
therefore, the weather tends to go from one extreme to the other— 
exceptionally warm summer-like days (but often thundeiy) 
nating with reversions to a wintry type of weather. 

June Increase in frequency of the wf^sterly and north-westerly types 
mainly at the expense of the soutVierly. Northerly tyi^e still above 
average. Unseasonably cool unsettled spells therefore tend to 
liecome more frequent, though warm settled anticyclonic wt^athcr 
is as frequent as in May. 

July Marked decrease in frecpicncy of the easterly tyj»e, whi(?h is now 

very rare indeed ; the southerly type frequency is also below 
average, w'hile that of the wesl/crly tyjw^, is increasing rajiidly. 
Somewhat more ccxjI and unsettled for tlu*. time of year tban .lune, 
therefore, but witli less likelihood of thunder. 

Amjmt Kasterly type minimum : northerly as w(ill as southerly type well 
below average, while frecpiencies of north-westtuly and westerly 
types ar4‘ high. Mainly unsettled, therefore, and cool for the time 
of year, tbough w’arm settleil anticyclonic perkxls are not infrequent. 

Anticyclonic tyfK' maximum, 'inhere is also some increase in 
frequency of th(‘ .southerly iyj)e at the ex]3ease of tht‘- westerly. 
For t he tinu' of tiie year, therefore, September tends to be somewhat 
warmer and more settled than August. 

OcUilier l>e(Tease in fr(H|iiencv of the anticyclonic tvlx^ while that of the 
westerly and easterly types is increasing. Becoming more 
unsettksl. 

November Frequency t)f the anticyidonie type eoniiuues to de(*rease, while 
that of the uns(*ttle(l ty|)es increases. 

December 'I'he fi'equency of the southerly type, which has l)eeu increasing 
gradually since August, has now reached a maximum : while those 
i»{ the northerly and also the anticyclonic types are at a minimum ; 
that of the easterly ty[.)e is only average. Apart from very 
cKH^asional cold s|)ells, therefore, the month is unsettled and mild 
for the time of the year. 

We hope to {mbliHli similar articles by U. B. M. Levick in Uu(' course on tbc weather 

«if Bcotlaud, Ireland and elsewhere.— Kuitors. 
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CLIMATE THROUGH THE AGES* 


395 pages, 39 figures, 31 tables By C. E. P. Brooks 

Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1949, 2ls. Od. {revised edition) 

Concise long-term forecasting is a thing of the future ! As, to some 
extent, the future of human experience can be planned and foreseen from the 
historical past, so should that of weather and climate, in the long-term 
sense, be predicted by the evidence provided from geological records. 

This revised edition of Dr. Brooks’s book puts comprehensively and into 
an astonishingly short space most of what is at present known of the geological 
record of climate, together with the latest theories concerning the evidence 
for historic climatic changes. Included, too, is the substance of most, if not 
all, the philosophies concerning the origin and causes of climatic change and 
of fluctuations of flood and drought, heat and cold. 

Among the many additions to the first edition of 1926 is the inclusion of 
Professor F. E. Zeuner’s views on the timing and glacial history of the Quater¬ 
nary Ice Age. Zeuner adopts Milankovitch’s theory of the changes in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, that is the angle which the plane of the equator makes 
with the plane of the earth’s orbit. The obliquity is regarded as having changed 
according to a mathematically calculated time-rhythm and Zeuner argues 
that this rhythm of obliquity corresponds to that of the ice advances and 
retreats in the Quaternary Ice Age. Dr. Brooks is at pains to stress that 
Zeuner realizes that this astronomical theory of how the oscillations were 
determined in no way explains this ice age as a whole. The author does not 
neglect to discuss fully the earlier theory of changes in solar radiation which 
Sir George Simpson puts forward to explain these oscillations. 

Many of the factors which govern climatic changes through tho ages are 
touched on and it seems probable that no single one by itself (‘oukl possibly 
explain them. Short- and long-term changes may l>e due to dilferent causes 
or a combination of two or thre^ of them. 

Besides discussing causes and timing (he devotes an appendix to geological 
dating) of climatic changes and fluctuations, he gives a wealth of evidence, 
geological and palaeontological, geogiuphical and oceai)f>graphical, and to this 
he adds an excellent summary of accumulated knowledge of climatic^ changes 
within historical times, that is within the perioil commonly called the Post- 
Glacial or Recent. These records are based on riany written accounts of, 
for instance, gi-eat cold or floods and other phenomena which an' described or 
mentioned in literature ; but before the time of written annals, archaeology 
and tradition are largely relied upon as a source of infonnation supported by 
changes in lake levels and the study of tree rings and pther physical phenomena. 

It is impossible to give even a brief rc^view of this concentrated wealth 
of information upon a study whiiih involves so much and so many sciences. 
This in itself is a testimony of the value of such a work to th() stmlcuit, lie he 
meteorologically or geologically minded. It might be added that it is also a 
testimony to the writer’s patience, memor;y^ and clear-headeilness—and. indeed 
to his life-long interest in the inter-relationship of earth and sky, and in the 
interpretation of historical and geological inferences of climate and weather. 

The book requii'es hard concentration to read, which is indeed no fault 
of Dr. Brooks’s easy style, but is simply due to the complexity of this fascinating 
subject. ^ 

C. 1). 0. 


• Hevicw. 
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A FIRST BOOK OF METEOROLOGY* 

86 pages By Arthur J. Starr 

20 half-tone illustrations G. Q. Harrap Be Co., Ltd. 

17 diagrams London, 1949, 5s. Od. 

This little book offers a simple explanation of the first principles of 
meteorology, intended for the general reader and for geography students. 

The author has followed the normal plan, starting with The Atmosphere 
and following with chapters on Winds, Clouds, The Weather, Visibility and 
Observations and Measurements. The final three chapters are The Weather 
Map, Pressure Systems and their Weather and Weather Forecasting. It is 
evident that so wide a scope could only be achieved by a superficial treatment 
and the author claims no more than this ; he has set out to whet the reader’s 
appetite for further study rather than to write a comprehensive treatise. 

It is unfortunate that this work should have appeared at the present time 
when the International Code has just been changed. As a consequence, many 
references to codes and scales are already out of date. 

In an elementary text catering for the la 3 nmian, the use of good diagrams 
may save lines of explanation. Most textbooks are sadly lacking in this 
respect and this one is no exception ; in fact some of the diagrams are particu¬ 
larly bad—^the author would have perhaps been wiser to reproduce well-known 
standard diagrams. Figure 30, Vertical Section of Frontal System is most 
misleading. The only synoptic chart shown is a non-frontal one. 

There are several minor points which might be improved in any further 
editions. For example, on page 22 the sentence “ The effects of the earth 
upon its axis, etc.'', should read “ The effects of the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis.” It is unusual too, to see Coriolis force defined in terms of 
pressure gradient instead of velocity. In the chapter on clouds, the height 
limits are not the ones usually quoted and there seems to be no advantage in 
those adopted by the author. Some mention might be made of States of Sky 
—a concept vital to modem observing practice. On page 60 it is stated 
that the wind blows along the isobars with an inclination of 35-40 degrees 
towards the region of lower pressure. In the reviewer’s experience this 
deviation is excessive, especially over the sea. 

The book includes recapitulation questions. Wliile some of these are mere 
tests of accurate reading others are more ambitious and could hardly be 
answered adequately from the information given in the book. For example : 
“ Explain the value of the synoptic chart to a forecaster'' and “ What are the 
main problems which confront the forecaster ? ” Anybody able to answer 
these questions satisfactorily, might well claim to have a good knowledge of 
meteorology. 

The book^s appeal for the general reader must rest in its simple and straight¬ 
forward style rather than in any attempt to “ sell ” the subject. The quality 
of x)aper and the standard of printing are both very good. 

T.H.K. 

♦ Review 
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<«MUCH HILL FOG*’ 

Those of our readers who are hikers, cyclists, or members of the various 
out-of-doors organizations such as the Youth Hostels Association will be 
especially interested in the photographs published opposite; they represent 
what the ' Airmet,’ forecaster is pleased to call much hill fog ", and show how 
rapidly the weather on the hills may fluctuate. To the meteorologist they are 
an example of warm-sector fog and stratus cloud at the point of occlusion in 
the centre of a fast-moving depression. The photographs were taken at 
Gillamoor, Yorkshire, on September 15, 1948; the Daily Weather Report 
for that day shows a small depression with well-marked temperature diflerences 
between the warm sector and the following air mass (warm sector 59® F, polar 
air behind the cold front 50-53® F). The centre of the depression on the 
06.00 G.M.T. chart was near Carlisle ; during the morning of the 15th it moved 
south-east to East Yorkshire, bringing with it rain, drizzle and fog. The first 



By permUffion of H.M.S.O. 

Fig. 1. The Weather Chart at 06.00 G.M.T., September 15, 1948 
photograph was taken at 1.5 p.m. in the central zone, in continuous rain. 
The air was "muggy", the wind light SSW.-ly. This type of weather 
persisted until 2.30 p.m., when the cold front passed. There was an immediate 
freshening of wind from a NNW.-ly point, accompanied by a fall in 
temperature. The rain ceased, and the thick altostratus overhead thinned and 
broke, moving away eastward as u distinct line. The sun came out in an 
almost clear sky; visibility improved within a matter of minutes, as the photo¬ 
graph taken at 2.45 p.m. shows. It was a " text-book ” e.xample. 

C. A. W(X)D 
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DEVELOPMENT OF METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS IN INDIA 

By K. S. Agakwala, M.Sc., LL.B. 

Indian Meteorological Service 

During the past two decades or so, a considerable amount of work has been 
done on the development and designing of new meteorological instruments in 
India. An attempt has been made here to review briefly the work so far 
carri(;d out in this direction. 

Investigations on the design and construction of meteorological instruments 
in India have been undertaken mainly by the officers of the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department which possesses two well-equipped workshops—one at 
Agra (now transferred to New Delhi) and the other at Poona. Besides the 
Meteorological Department, the Mathematical Instrument Office at Calcutta 
is anotluT Government institution which has done valuable work in this respect. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR UPPER AIR MEASUREMENTS 

A pioneer in the development of meteorological instruments in India was 
the late Mr. J. H, Field. Under his guidance the technique of pilot balloon 
observations and sounding work for the investigation of the upp(T air was 
developed at the Upper Air Observatory, Agra (1). Mr. Field’s work was 
continued and (‘xtended b}^ the late Rai Bahadur G. Chatterji, who achieved 
great distinction as a designer of simple and inexpensive meteorological instru¬ 
ments lor upper air soundings. He produced temperature indicators, based 
on the princi})le of the bimetallic thermometer, for use in the first few kilo- 
meires above the ground (2) ('hatterji also designed a hygrograph for 
obtaining continuous records of dry- and wet-bulb temperatures in the lower 
h-'vels of the upper atmosphere. Another instrument constructed by Chat- 
ttTji (3) is an impro\'ed type of the Din(.‘s meteorograph (Figure 1), which is 
})articularly suitable, on account of its enlarged scale, for sounding the lower 
layers of the atmosphere. This instrument has been widely used in this country 
together with an in(‘xpensive type of balloon, also developed by Chatterji; 
the balloon is made of “ Vultex ” tissue and has been found useful for attaining 
high asc(mts at low cost. Chatterji (with Neogi) also developed ingenious 
contrivances known as “pen-releases” for lifting the pens off the recording 
plat(‘ of the Dines balloon meteorograph during its descent, so that the pens 
may not blur the record when the instrument strikes the ground at the end 
of the descent (4). A set of inexpensive instruments lias been designed b\’ 
A. K. Das (5) for obtaining quickly the values of temperature and pressure and 
the heights of inversions in tiie lower layers of the free atmosphere. Das's 
instruments are base.d on the principle of the air thermometer and can easily 
be made by anyone with some experience of glass-blowing. 

The use of the radio meteorograph or radiosonde in western countries for 
observations in the upper air attracted attention in India before the outbri'ak 
of the recent war and gave rise to the problem of developing a radio meteoro¬ 
graph which may be suitable and cheap enough for Indian conditions. With 
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this end in view, Dr. C. W. B. (now Sir Charles) Nonnand, as Director-General 
of Observatories, set up a programme for the development of the radiosonde 
in India during the war and the work received full support and guidance from 
his successor, Dr. S. K. Banerji. The work progressed independently at Poona 
and New Delhi. An inexpensive and simple fan-operated radio meteorograph, 
adopting the principle of the instrument developed in France by R. Bureau, 



Fig 1. Sounding balloon meteorograph modified to give pressure and temperature scales 
about twice as large as those of the original Dines instrument 

has been developed at Poona under the supervision of Dr. K. R. Ramanathan 
and is known as the Fan-type (F-type) radiosonde (Plate IIa). S. P. Ven- 
kiteshwaran and co-workers have recently published an account of this 
instrument (6). Another type of radio meteorograph has been developed at 
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INTENSITY OF RAINFALL . INCWES/HOUR 


N€W Delhi, employing the idea of Lange's radio meteorograph, and has been 
designated the C~type " radiosonde (Plate IIb) on account of the use of a 
clock with it. Details of this instrument have been published in a paper by 





Fig. 2. (a) The Sil intensity rain gauge 

(6) Rainfall record at Colaba, June 15-16, 1945 ; total 5*69 in. 

(c) Ditto, June 20-21, 1945 ; total 5*88 in. 

(d) Ditto, July 7-8, 1945 ; total 3*94 in. 
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L. S. Mathur (7). The technique of making the various components of these 
two tj^pes of radiosonde, e.g. clock movements, high tension cells etc., has also 
been developed at the Poona and New Delhi workshops. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR SURFACE MEASUREMENTS 

At the Poona Instruments Section a number of surface observatory instru¬ 
ments have been developed. The most notable contribution is the invention 
of an autographic intensity rain gauge (Figure 2) by J. M. Sil (8). This instru¬ 
ment records intensity of rainfall against time on a daily chart and employs 
three receivers with floats operating a common pen-arm. The instrument is 
sensitive to 0*02 inch of rain per hour. 

A set of eye-reading wind instruments, commonly known as the I.Met.D." 
cyclometer-type cup anemometer and “ I.Met.D." windvane, have also been 
evolved at the Poona workshop under the direction of J. M. Sil. Initially, 
I.Met.D. cup anemometers (9) were constructed by remodelling old and un¬ 
serviceable dial-pattern anemometers; the old dials were replaced by small 
counters, and ball-bearings were provided at the top of the rotating spindle. 
Later, this instrument was redesigned and further improvements were made. 
The I.Met.D. windvane (10) is an improved pattern of vane with splayed tail 
and ball-bearings. Both instruments have been giving satisfactory performance 
and are now in general use at all Indian observatories. Sil devised electrical 
anemometers and windvanes by providing suitable attachments to the ordinary 
instruments. Mention should also be made of some experimental work on the 
hot-wire anemometer carried out by S. Basu at Allahabad University. 

Valuable work has been done by L. A. Ramdas (11) with his co-workers 
and students at the Poona Agricultural Meteorology Section and they have 
developed a number of new instruments suitable for measurements of 
meterological elements. Particularly noteworthy arc the '* Portable Standard 
Thermo-couple Set ” for the measurement of plant temperatures ; the Soil 
Evaporimeter " for studying the variation in the rate of evaporation from soil 
surfaces with the sub-soil water at different depths ; the ‘‘ Temperature Alarm 
Apparatus'' for use m a farm or garden to indicate the approach of frost; 
and a simple '' Percolation Gauge which is useful for studying the water- 
holding capacity of and the percolation through different sods. In addition, 
Ramdas and Joglekar (12) have designed a thermal filter for removing suspended 
particles in air or water. 

In the same Section, A. U. Momin (13) has developed an Electronic 
Integrating SolarigraphMomin (14) also recently read a paper on the 
cathode-ray tube spectrograph for studying the absorption bands in the solar 
spectrum. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office (M.I.O.), Calcutta, has for many years 
prepared and supplied standard 5-inch rain gauges and measuring glasses to 
the Indian Meteorological Department as well as to the provincial rain-gauge 
stations. Until the provision of necessary facilities in the department itself, 
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the baromctefs of the Meteorological Departnieitt were repaired and cleaned 
at the M.I.O. which is also responsible for the supply of some types of the 
meteorological instruments in use in India. 

SEISMOGRAPHS AND SPECTROGRAPHS 

A number of instruments which belong to the fields of seismology and astro¬ 
physics have also been developed by Indian meteorologists. 

Reference may be made to the important work of Dr. S. K. Banerji (15) on 
hydraulic seismographs. Recently the Indian Meteorological Department 
has undertaken the development of seismic instruments suitable for Indian 
conditions ; a horizontal strong motion seismograph of the Jagger pattern 
embodying some improvements has been constructed and tried (16). 

Dr. A. L. Narayan (17) has developed a precision direct-reading spectro¬ 
photometer which has been used with success for a study of the radiation 
from sunspots and the .surrounding photosphere. A simple cylindrical len.*: 
spectrograph for the optical determination of the concentration of ozone in 
the atmospheric layers near the ground was devised by M. W. Chiplonkar (18) 
und(T the guidance of Dr. K. R. Ramanathan. 

Before' concluding, the hope is expressed that India's contribution to the 
d<‘,velopmcnt of meteorological in.struments will (ontinuo in an ever-increasing 
measure in the years to come. 

The writer wishes to expre.ss his thanks to the Director-General of 
Observatories for kindly reading the manuscript of this article and for helpful 
suggestions. 
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STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OP 
THE THUNDERSTORM 

PART I 

By Horace R. Byers, Sc.D. 

Vnivermty of Chicago 

The Thunderstorm Project, a joint undertaking of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, the U. S. Air Force, the U. S. Navy, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and the University of Chicago, was designed to obtain the know¬ 
ledge to make flying in thunderstorm conditions safe. During the war a number 
of fatal accidents in commercial and military flights through thunderstorms 
emphasized the need for the study. By the time the war ended, plans had been 
laid for the project, and with liberal funds appropriated by the Congress and 
with the support of all interested agencies, an intensive programme of observ¬ 
ation and measurement was begun. In the summer of 1946 the observations 
were carried out in Florida, then in the summer of 1947 a similar programme 
was completed in Ohio. Since that time the analysis of the large amount of 
data collected has been performed by a group of meteorologists at Chicago and 
a comprehensive report of the findings will be publisluMl soon. It will contain 
information not only of use in flight operations but also in offci ing solutions 
of problems of thunderstorm structure and dynamics which have puzzled 
meteorologists for years. 

In the following paragraphs will be given a brief description of the project 
and a summary of some of the results. 

SYSTEM OF OBSERVATIONS 

Basically, the observation programme was designed to obtain a complete 
description of the thunderstorm and to measure its intensity. The turbulence 
or bumpiness and the broad up-and-down motions of the air were considered to 
be the most important items to be investigated, but great stress also was laid on 
all measurable quantities that could gjve a clue to the vertical and horizontal 
air circulations and to the heat exchanges that drive these circulations and pro¬ 
duce the rain. Lightning, which has been one of the main subjects of interest 
in many years of investigation by physicists and meteorologists, was considered 
to be of secondary importance, although arrangements were made for measure¬ 
ments of the cloud electricity. 

In its main details the observation system consisted of the following :— 

1. Airplanes were used as probes to measure turbulence, updrafts and down- 
drafts, temperature, electrical field and to obtain visual data such as hydro¬ 
meteors, cloud extent, etc. Northrup Black Widow night fighters (P-61) were 
used, flown by some of the Air Force's most expert instrument pilots, who 
volunteered for the task. In a normal mission, five airplanes made simultan¬ 
eous traverses through the thunderstorms at five different levels, namely 
5,000 ft., 10,000 ft., 15,000 ft., 20,Qp0 ft. and 25,000 ft. 

2. A surface micro-network was established, consisting of 55 stations located 
one mile apart in Florida and two miles apart in Ohio. The stations were 
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equipped with gust-recording anemometers and wind vanes, hygro-thermograpti, 
weighing rain gauge and barograph. The clock speeds on these instruments 
were fast enough to permit a time resolution to nearly a minute in most cases. 
The stations were attended daily by observers who travelled through the net¬ 
work in jeeps. 

3. In and around the surface micro-network were set up six radiosonde 
stations with radio-direction-finding equipment (rawiiisondes with RDF 
equipment SCR-658). Outside the network were four radar wind-finding 
stations, using small radar-target-bearing balloons. All of these stations made 
simultaneous balloon releases from which could be obtained, in addition to 
temperature and humidity data, detailed information concerning the perturbed 
horizontal wind flow, especially the horizontal inflow and outflow, of the 
cumulonimbus cloud. 

4. Long-range radar was used to detect the development of thunderstorms, 
to select the storms for study and to guide the pilots and the balloon releases. 
The airplanes carried transf)onder beacons by means of which they could be 
identified separately and traced on the radar ’scopes even when inside the cloud 
echoes. The pilots were vectored through the storms by the flight controller 
who, stationed at the ground radar scopes, Cfuild watch their movements in 
relation to the thunderclouds. Radar also was used to study the development, 
growth, movement, distribution and dissipation of thunderstorms. In this 
connection, range-height-indicating radar was also employed, giving a vertical 
cross-section through the clouds and affording an opportunity to study the rates 
of vertical growth. All 'scopes were photographed every few seconds. 

5. Time synchronization afforded the means by which all observations from 
airplanes, surface balloon recordings and radar could be tied together to give the 
instantaneous and progressive picture of the atmospheric processes. 

STKIJCTUKE AND LIFE CYCLE 

In the analysis of the airplane data it soon became a 2 )parent that in the 
usual large thunderstorm the jjilot was encoiintering areas of strong turbulence 
each surrounded by a narrow belt of smooth but cloud-filled air. Roscoe R. 
Braham, Jr., Thunderstorm Project analyst assigned to this problem, recog¬ 
nized these as distinct convection cells which had become more or less joined 
together or developed aslappendages to an original “ mother ” cell. For exam¬ 
ple, a typical Florida thunderstorm that was studied was found to be 20 miles 
long and about 5 to 8 miles wide and to have six recognizable cells within it. 
These were roughly oblong areas measuring 3 to 7 miles across. Between each 
cell the airplane, although still in heavy cloud, recorded a smooth portion having 
a width of about a mile or less. 

An examination of the photographs of radar echoes returned by the 
thunderstorms through their life histories verified the cellular structure by 
showing the joining or growth of these cells occuiTing in much the same way as 
the growth of masses of certain kinds of bacteria. Where the (;ells were presenf 
over the surface micro-network, they could also be identified in the rainfall 
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pattern which, at any given moment, had a distribution corresponding to that 
of the cells. A separate rain maximum would appear under each cell. Other 
meteorological elements were found to fit the cellular pattern as independently 
obtained by the airplanes. 

The cells were not all alike in structure. Some were found to consist of an 
ujjdraft only; some had both updraft and downdraft, while others contained only 
a downdraft. These differences were recognized as being associated with differ¬ 
ent stages in the development and dissipation of the cells. From these studies, 
the life cycle of the thunderstorm cell was worked out, and it was immediately 
apparent that a thunderstorm usually contains cells in different stages of the 
life cycle. While every storm must be one-celled at the beginning, the simple 
unicellular type was found to be rare because its period as a solitary cell lasts 
only a few minutes after it has reached rainy, thundery conditions. Thus the 
text-book diagram of a thunderstorm, always unicellular, is misleading. 

Part II of Professor Byers’ article, dealing with the concept ion of cell 
dovoloi)ment in thunderstorms, will apjioar next month. 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

At the meeting of June 15th, Professor David Brunt was very warmly 
congratulated by the Society on his recent nomination as a Knight Bachelor 
in the Birthday Honours. He was about to present a paper by E. M. Hewson 
on “ The dissipation of scattered and broken cloud ” (Q J., Vol. 74, p. 243), 
but he paused to thank his audience and remark that with the many kind 
messages of congratulations he had received he felt he was living in a slightly 
unreal world where it was always after dinner. 

The question of the behaviour of clouds during subsidence, he said, went 
back at least to 1936, when Dr. Hewson's first paper apy)eared on the subject 
(QJ,, Vol. 62, p. 387). He showed by means of tephigrams how Hewson’s 
criterion of the ( line operated, where f is the sum of the water vapour, the 
liquid water, and the ice associated with 1 gramme of dry air. He showed 
also that if the f line and the cloud Hue on the tephigram did not intersect 
the cloud could descend to the ground without being dissipated. 

He then became D. Brunt (as Sir Robert Watson-Watt, the President, 
put it) and ojKuied the discussion by confessing that he had not seen this 
phenomenon, but yierhaps some of his audience had seen it in odd places he 
had not visited. The question at issue was whetlier we believe that these are 
the essential features in the dissipation of clouds. F9r one thing, Dr. Hewson 
himself had shown that for a typical cooling descending cloud the heat could 
not be lost by radiation in miujh under 6 hours, and in this time many things 
could hapi)eii. For another, Hewson’s considerations involved the assumption 
that the only thing to subside was the cloud, and the air within it. But 
surely there would also be subsidence of the air beiieath the cloud, and indeed 
airmen had observed this happening. In this case the dry air beneath the 
cloud would become warmer in accordance with the dry adiabatic, and very 
soon it would rise within the cloud itself and help it to dissipate. Clouds 
dissipating in this way would break up into rolls and vanish quite quickly 
and this would ofttm be seen happening. 

Mr. A, W, Brewer wondered wliether Professor Brunt had been so far 
afield as NE. England, where sometimes in the late afternoon the forecaster’s 
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lot waH not a happy.one. There was a choice of two environment curves, one 
of wliieh foretold thickening and the other dissipation of the clouds. After 
some practice, however, it was possible to decide which to take. 

The second paper, “ Synoptic applications of the frontal contour chart: 
the motion of selected lows, 5-7 November, 1946,’’ by A. M. Crocker (Q.J., 
Vol. 75, p. 57) was read by Dr. J. S. Farquharson. He pointed out that frontal 
contour charts portrayed the intersections of frontal with isobaric surfaces and 
had l>een used from time to time by various authors—Bjerknes, Palm6n, 
Van Miegliem and others. Their use had revealed that isolated domes of 
cold air more or less surrounded by fronts might exist from time to time. The 
author illustrated his paper by discussing the synoptic situation for November 
5, 1946, over North America, with reference to a cold dome of this type. The 
subsequent development of an independent surface low on November 6 was 
also discussed and its movement shown to be controlled by that of the cold 
dome. 

In the discussion which followed it ap]x*ared that synopti(? meteorologists 
in this country ])referrcd the use of the term “ cold pool ” rather than “ cold 
dome, ’ and Mr. A. G. Matthewman suggested that the low of November 6 
was probably not originally frontless as suggested by the author. Mr. H. H. 
Lamb, also of the Forecast Besearch Division of the Meteorological Office, 
showed himself, with the aid of chalk and blackboard, a strong protagonist 
of the cold dome and frontal contour chart. 

Mr. R. V. Radcliffe drew members’ attention to the map he had displayed 
in the library on behalf of Mr. M. Boww of the Thunderstorm Survey about 
which several letters have appeared in WeMther. The map showed the motion 
and intensity of activity of the severe thunderstorms which affected the western 
side of the country on x4uguat 1, 1948. 

The President in closing the meeting announced that the Dining Club 
would not meet that evening as the numbers were too small. He expressed 
fears that the (Uub showed distinct signs of subsidence ! 


SCOTTISH CENTRE 

Sir Nelson Johnson, Director of the Meteorological Office, addressed the 
(’entre at a meeting held in the Department of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh 
University, on Thursday, June 9, Mr. Paton presiding in the absence through 
illness of Sir Ernest Wedderburn. In describing the internal organization of 
the Office, the Director remarked that three quarters of his Deputy Directors 
were Scots, a piece of information which was obviously relished by the audience. 
The radio-sonde, wind finding by radio and radar, the sferic organization, 
weather reconnaissance flights and the scheme for maintaining a network 
of weather ships were all briefly described. The use of the upper air observa¬ 
tions to construct weather charts for high levels and the practical use of such 
charts were explained. 

Sir Nelson then gave short accounts of three current research problems : 
(a) the direct observation of w^ater content in the lower stratosphere by 
aircraft of the Meteorological Research Flight using the Dobson-Brewer 
hygrometer, (b) the exploration of cumulonimbus by means of radar and 
(c) Sutcliffe s recent work which represented the first attempt to apply mathe« 
matical theory direct to the working charts of the forecaster. 
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THfe WiATHER 6P JUNi 

EXCEPTrONALLY DRY AND FINE 

After a week of unHettled weather accompanied by a little rain in most 
areas during the first few days, the weather was remarkably fine. Sunshine 
totals were well above the normal nearly everywhere, parts of the Hebrides, 
for example, receiving an excess amounting to more than 100 hours. Swansea 
had the lowest rainfall for 28 years, while Kew had not recorded so little 
rain since 1938. The flow of water in the Thames was less than half the normal 
rate by the end of the month and apjieals were being made to all water users 
to exercise economy. 

From June 1 to 7 a west-south-westerly type of weather prevailed, 
occluded depressions filling up off our north-western seaboard, while 
associated fronts passed over Britain ; on the 6th a deep depression off the 
Hebrides caused winds of gale force in some exposed northern places. On 
the 8th a ridg(‘ from an anticyclone over central Furo})e (covered the British 
Isles and a long spell of dry and settled weather had begun. Apart from 
about six days when eastern districts were cool, owing to air of northerly 
origin and to much cloud (Aberdeen reported the lowest minimum on record 
for June. 33"'F. on 17th), the remaiiuler of the month was warm. Tem- 
yjcrature exceeded 80° F in the south from 27th to29th,and so high anight 
minimum as 64° F on 28th at Kew' had iK)t been recorded since 1878. 

Shortage of rain is not confined to this country. We learn that in the 
eastern ])art of C-ape Province, South Africa, a new £35,0(K) reservoir completed 
last September is dry : all sj)rings near Bedford are also dry, and water has 
been limited to one hour a (lay since Christmas A heat-wave in New ^'ork 
was brokem on 27th, but no end to the 33-day drought was in sight by 28th 
Widespread rain in west(5rn (Canada early in the month reduced anxiety about 
crops, although it is still needed in Alberta and Saskatchewan, where serious 
outbreaks of grasshopper infestation are reported. 

From Spain and Portugal, and also from Virginia, c(une reports of damage^ 
by thunderstorms, and flooding, as a sequel to drought, while feelings of 
sympathy will be extended to the many bereaved after the typln^on that 
sweyit Southern Japan around 20t]i. After the heaviest June rainfall sinc(^ 
r(^(*ords were begun 6*1 years ago in Sydney, there have been the worst floods 
in th<‘ history of parts of New South,Wales ; thousands of |)eo])le were made 
homel< ss and electricity and gas su])|)Ues were seriously (uirtailod 

TkSiTeUATURIG (•F.) KATN SUNSHINE (hr.) " 
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Long jHjriod 

This month 


Diff. 

Lftaf. 12 


Diff. 

Last 12 


Averace 

Extreme 

Month 

from 

, .. Month 

from 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mm. 


Av. 

months 


Av. 

months 

Kew Obsy. 

680 

61.9 

84 

44 

11 

-~46 

454 ' 

235 

-f 35 

1605 

Gorleston 

62.6 

51*1 

80 

42 

11 

—34 

416 

242 

+ 33 

1630 

Birmingham 

64.9 

49.6 

81 

42 

6 

- 53 

677 

230 

-f 51 

1415 

Falmouth 

62.4 

51*4 

t78 

t48 

16 

—43 

820 

290 

+ 63 

1799 

Valentia 

61.6 

6L4 

74 

42 

74 

— 5 

1315 

249 

-f 76 

1292 

Aldergrove 

632 

47.9 

83 

36 

15 

—43 

779 

251 

+ 74 

1335 

Holyhead 

59.4 

61.3 

78 

41 

8 

—47 

700 

292 

-f 76 

1593 

Tynemouth 

69.7 

49.3 

79 

44 

25 

—25 

477 




Renfrew 

63.0 

46*6 

81 

40 

23 

—33 

1173 

259 

-f 84 

1362 

Aberdeen 

59.7 

45*1 

72 

33 

42 

— 3 

694 

236 

4- 50 

1539 

Stornoway 

67.0 

46*7 

71 

38 

26 

—39 

1280 

271 

4104 

1234 

* 25 mm. as 

1 inch (approx.) 
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WEATHER OVERSEAS 

NEW REPRESENTATIVES 

We have pleasure in announcing the following additions to the list of 
Overseas Representatives published in our issue of May, 1949. One of the 
duties of our Representatives is to act as a link between contributors in their 
part of the world and the Editors, and it would be of great assistance if writers 
of articles and smaller contributions would submit them to the appropriate 
Representative whenever possible. 

K. AFRICA : 1). A. Davies, Mctoorological J)c*}mrtinciit/P.(). J:}ox9.’D, Nairobi. 

KIRK : F. K. Dixoii. Motoorolo^ical Ofbcc*, Duiilin Airport, CVil bust own, CVi. 
Dublin. 

rORTriJAL: H. A. Forreira, Sor\ n*o Motoorolojirioo \a<‘ional. Largo do Santa 
Isabel, Lirtbon. 

W. AKKRA : A. C. Butclior, K.O. J^ox 741, Accra. 

WORLD WEATHER RESEARCH 

One of tlio recommendations approved by the Pacific Science C-ongress 
held n'cently in New Zealand was tliat of its Research Plans Committee in 
Meteorology for a programme of w^eather research on a wwld basis, including 
the (‘stal)lishmeTit of pole-to-pole weather stations The adoption of the 
recomnuindation is now followed by a statement by Mr. J W Hutchings, 
organizing scendary of the Division of Meteorology at the Congress, who also 
announces the a])])ointmont of an International Standing C‘omniittee on Meteor¬ 
ology. The members of this committee arc : Dr. A. F. Spilhaus (United States) 
ehaii’man, Dr. M A. h' Ranndt (New' Zealand), Dr. H P. Berlage (Netherlands 
East Indies), Colonel T S. Moorman (United States), Dr. C H B. Priestley 
(Australia), Mr. R H, Simpson (Hawaii), Sir (leoffrey Taylor (England), and 
Dr. A. Thomson (C/anada) In his statement Mr. Hutchings says that steps 
have already be<*n taken to put into practice the programme of world weather 
re.seareh njcormncndcd liy the Research Plans Committee in Meteorology of thc‘ 
(Jongress Several of the stations on the j)ropos(*d pole-to-pole chain are operat¬ 
ing at the moment, but new up|K’>r-air r(‘seareh stations must be established 
at Little AnuTiea. in the Antarctic, on Norfolk Island, the New Hebride.s, 
(hiadaleanaJ, Ikiugainville, Tarawa, and so on in a line northw'ards. Gaps in 
this line would be filled by weather shii)s. The weather stations, says Mr. 
Hutchings, would i‘c*cord not only the passage of surface air but general move¬ 
ment in the atmosphere up to a height of several miles The weather ships 
would also i)rohal)ly tak(* tempc'raturo, pressure and other recordings deep down 
in the ocean. It is considered that the establishment of chains and net¬ 
works of weathei’ stations would not only help in day-to-day weather forecasts 
but w'oiild fa(ulitate research into recurring fluctuations in the weather. In 
some j)arts of the Pacific weathef recurs in a Ihret'-year cycle But some day, 
when more is understood about long-period variations in weather, it might bo 
possible to forecast a good or a bad season for different crf)ps. 

NEW ZEALAND'S RAINFALL DECREASfNfi 

Dr. C. J. Soclye, of Victoria University College and lately in charge of 
climatology for the Now Zealand Meteorological Service, says weather reports 
for the whole countiy over the past 100 years show that New Zealand's rainfall 
is decreasing : the estimated rate of decline in the North Island is 4 per cent for 
the century and in the South Island 2 per cent. 
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CONTROLLING THE WEATHER 

‘ ATTABUBU, (n.t.) July 30 ... . 

'I’wo young inon charged before the Native Court hen) with eonunitting ati offeiiee 
agaiuHt' ('Uiittom by tying the rain and preventing it from falling pleaded guilty and were 
fined £5 each which they paid without question. 

They admitted that they had acted very selfishly. In accordance with <*U8tom two 
Hheep vrcro slaughtered. The rain naturally began to fall and no further meteorological 
trouble has been oxi)orienced since.” 

The above extract from a West African newHpaper illustrates some of the 
(liftifjulties experienced in trying to forecast the weather in certain parts of 
the world. It seems that “ dry iee is an umiecessary complication in trying 
to produce rainfall ! 

DUBLIN METEOROLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL SEMINAR 

A seminar with the above title has recently been started by Dr. L. W. 
l^ollak, Senior Professor of the School of Cosmic Physics in the Dublin Institute 
of Advanced Studies, in collaboration with Dr. M. Doporto, Director of the 
Irish Meteorological Service. The first meeting, on May 5, heard an account 
by Dr. P. J. Nolan of “ The size and charge distribution of atmospheric nuclei 
and saw a demonstration of the improved nucleus counter developed by Dr. 
Nolan and Dr. Poliak. On June 2 the subject was “ The prehistory of the 
Earth’s magnetic field,” by Asst. Prof. T. Murphy. Attendances were good 
and the venture seems likely to be most helpful to all in Dublin interested in 
meteorology and related branches of geophysics. The programme for the 
remainder of 1949 includes:— 

Oct. 6. Prof. L. W. l*ollak—Tests of significance in jicriodography. 

Nov. 3. Or. T. E. Nevin-—The spectrum of the night sky. 

Dec, 1. Dr. M. Doporto—On hydrodynamic instability in the atmosphere. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS 

Readers of Wmiher will be delighted to know that, in the King s Birthday 
Honours, Professor Brunt was created a Knight Bachelor (see Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society News, page 222). 

It is with pleasure also that wc announce that Mr. F. D. Napier, instrument 
maker charge-hand of the Instruments Development Branches, Meteorological 
Office, Harrow, has been awarded a British Empire Medal. 


WEATHER LORE 

Reader.s may be interested in a broadeast discussion on Weather Loro ” to be 
transmitted on the Home Service of the on July 15 from 7.30 to 8 p.m. The 

following will participate :— 

Mr. E. O. Bilham, Mr. Raymond Bush, Justr. Capt. J. Fleming, D.S.C., K.N., and 
Mr. Ralph Wightman. 


A Weather-Ship’s Lullaby 

Rookall-by-Bailey: on the sea-top 
When the wind blows, the “ Observer ” will rook ! 
When the Htorm breaks, there'll bo such a squall, 
Down will come Badar equipment, and all ! 

W.E.L. 





AREAS USED IN WEATHER BULLETINS FOR 

SHIPPING 

Several eiiquirieB have been received about tlie names of the arean used in 
shipping forecasts, a map of which was reproduced in the January 1949 number 
of Weather, p. 30. 

The areas formerly in use for many years were revised and extended as from 
November 1,1948, and some new names were introduced. To anyone who has 
access to an Admiralty Chart the reasons for the choice of many of the names 
will be evident enough. The predominantly coastal areas are named after what 
is probably the factor of major geogiaphical significance to the mariner, thus : 
the Firths of Cromarty and Forth and the Bay of Biscay ; the rivers Tyne, 
Humber, Thames, Shannon and the Irish Sea area ; the ports of Dover, Port¬ 
land and Plymouth : the islands of Heligoland, Wight, Lundy, Hebrides, Faroes, 
Fair Isle and the rocks of Fastnet and Rockall ; the headlands of Finisterre, 
Malin and the area adjoining South-east Iceland. If an area is not close to a 
coast line and does not include an island, the only significant feature on the chart 
is a comparatively shallow or deep locality, known to cartographers and sea¬ 
men as a “bank” and a “deep” respectively and often given a name. 

“ Forties ” is the name given to a fairly large area between Scotland and 
Norway where the soundings are mostly between 40 and 50 fathoms. 

“ Dogger ” is a bank between Southern Scotland and Denmark. To geo¬ 
logists this Bank or submerged plateau is of especial interest for its northern 
cflge marks what used to be part of the coast-line of North-West Europe in about 
7,5(K) B.(\ when England was joined to the continent, while evidence of life at 
that time is provided by objects of human workmanship and bones of such 
animals as bear, elk and woolly rhinoceros that have l>een recovered by trawlers. 
The Dogger Bank was the scene of a battle cruiser actit)n in World War 1 when 
Admiral Beatty’s ships sank the Cerman “ Blucher It was probably given 
the title of “ Dogger ” at a time when it was a favourite hunting ground for a 
Dutch type of fishing vessel with that name 

“ Sole ” is named after the (Ireat and Little Sole Banks in a])proximate 
position 49®N., 9.1 "W. History does not relate why the French gav'^ci the banks 
these names, but we are assured that it is not, nor is it known t-o have been, a 
j)articularly good place to catch flat-fish. 

“ Bailey ” is so-called because of the two shallow patches outside the 109- 
fathom line, one of about 64 fathoms and the other of 95, in approximate posi¬ 
tions flOl'^N., JOl"' and 12|"’W. respectively The following extract from a letter 
from Mr (1. T. Atkinson of Lowestoft, who has seen many years service with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, explains how and why : “As to the origin 
of the names I can give you the newest—Bailey. Do you remember late in the 
Victorian (or was it the Edwardian) era when every errand boy whistled and 
everybody sang the popular song ‘ Won’t you come home Bill Bailey . . . .Bill 
Bailey won’t you please come home ? ’ A (Irimsby steam long-liner was ex- 
pk)ring the series of banks which lie between the Faroes and the Hebrides 1'hey 
were quite'unknown to the ordinary navigator, but there were a lot of halibuts 
living there and for a time he and friends to whom he revealed his discovery 
did very well. To give it a name nothing seemed better than the popular song 
of the day. (There are two “ Klondyke ” fishing banks dating from tlie time 
the gold rush of ’98 was on. These trawling grounds in tlieir virgin state were 
very rich) ". Of the two banks in this forecast area, the shallower is known as 
Bill Bailey’s Bank ” and the deeper as “ Outer Bailey or Lousy Bank”. I'he 
alternative name aptly describes the weather for much of the year in these 
waters, 
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NOTE ON THE EVIDENCE FOR CLIMATIC 
CHANGES FROM SUB-OCEANIC CORES 

Bvr C. D. OvEY, B.Sc., F.G.S. 

Hfitish Muftrutn {Natural Hisfnrtj) 

That climatic changes are reflected in the type of sediments and the faunal 
contents of cores taken from the ocean floor is now firmly established. Cores 
of up to nearly three metres in length, taken by Dr. C. S. Piggott in 1936 on 
board the cable ship “ Lord Kelvin ” in an approximate line across the North 
Atlantic from the Newfoundland Banks to the continental slope off the south¬ 
west of Ireland, revealed alternating layers of glacial marine beds and warmer 
oozes (Bradley ei alia, 1942), It is e.stimated, however, that these cores would 
only cover the period of the last major advance of the ice age—the Wisconsin of 
America or the Wiirm of Europe. Similar climatic changes have been identified 
by cores studied by Dr. W. Schott from the equatorial Atlantic during the 
“ Meteor ” Expedition and, according to Professor Pettersson (1949), between 
Madiera and Martinique, by Dr. .P. B. Phleger from the east coast of America and 
the Mediterranean and by Dr. H. (1. Stubbings from the Indian Ocean. 

With the recent return of the Swedish Deep-Sea Expedition, under the 
leadership of Professor Hans Pettersson, much valuable information is expected 
which may prove to be revolutionary to our present knowledge of glacial and 
post-glacial climatic fluctuations, for a new corer was used on board the “Alba¬ 
tross invented by Dr. B. Kullenberg. This apparatus, known as the Kullen- 
berg piston core-sampler, could penetrate to the unj)re(^edented depth of some 
15 metres (Wiseman, 1947), 

Only recently Dr. O. E. R. Deacon at a joint discussion of the Royal Metero- 
logical Society and the Royal Astronomical Society indicated the reliability of 
sub-marine cores in showing post-glacial climatic changes. It would .seem that 
such evidence could far more easily ho interpreted than any provided on land 
whether geological or jihysiogi’aphical, or from any obtained from the fossil 
remains of flora or fauna.' On land there were too many disturbing influences 
such as erosion, the recent accumulation of alluvium, vegetation, and even the 
effect of human civilization masking the truth. Under the ocean, on the other 
hand, sedimentation was usually (*ontinuous, irrespc(;tive of whether the surface 
waters were at one time swept by predominantly t!*oj)ical air masses or by polar 
air bearing drifting ice and icebergs to much lower latitudes than today. The 
further from land, the slower would be the rate of accumulation of bottom sedi¬ 
ments—an important fact, for 15 metres of core taken in the remote deep water 
woidd give evidence for a greater period of time than any taken elsewhere. 

THK EVIDENCE 

In cores, evidence for climatic change is shown by several distinct types of 
deposits. For cold periods, where^the currents at the ocean surface were cold 
and icebergs drifted to 30 ® latitude or below, beds rich in erratic debris are found. 
These beds pass lateially into red clay or oozes in regions free from drift ice. 
The time may come when petrological and palaeontological examination of some 
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of the mineral and fosHil contents of marine ^^lacial (le])oaits will tell us 
wlience came the melting icebergs which scattered their eiujased morauic tnaterial 
over wide areas of the ocean floor to build up these beds, (’onsider the signific¬ 
ance of tracing the evolution of ocean currents by means of the drift direction of 
melting icebergs ! Ocean currents are a function of wind direction; wind 
direction is a clue to pressure distribution which, in its turn, combined with our 
knowledge of the distribution of the extended ice caps during the major Pleisto¬ 
cene glaciations, would suggest where the main tracks of depressions travelled 
to bring the necessary snow to feed the ice caps in Scandinavia, Britain and else¬ 
where. This is a glimpse of the possibilities in tracing not merely climatic 
fluctuations but weather evolution since, ]>erhaps, the beginning of the Pleisto- 
(Hme Period, a million or more years ago. 

Warm periods are marked })v calcareous oozes rich in the remains of the 
shells of minute marine protozoa known as foraminifc^ra (see Plate IV"). These 
minute creatures live widely distributed over the seas and oceans : while far the 
gr(‘atest number of speKiies live either on the bottoiri or attached to other mariiu* 
juninals or plants, a few^ are pelagic and form ])art of the swarming life, known 
as [plankton, living in the surface layers and subject to the whims of waves and 
currents These are discernible, structurally s])caking. through a mierosco])e 
(V‘rlain of the.se s])ecies are characteristic of cold and others of warm waters, the 
latter always being far more abundant Tho.se who.sc remains are found in tin* 
(l<‘j>osits between the glacial beds mentioned above indicate cool temperate sur- 
fac^e water conditioTJs, ])erha])s a little warmer than today in some instances In 
the tropics, distiiu^tive tropical assemblages of them alternate with accmmula- 
tions of cooler types corresponding to glacial deposits further north. The im- 
])ortant fact about these temperature-indicating organisms is that their evol¬ 
ution has been so slow that many of their species have remained unchanged for 
the last 30 million years, ever since Miocene times, so that if tlu* cores can be 
raised to give a continuous record of ocean sediments since those days, much 
valuable information will be obtained for the climatologist, geologist, geo¬ 
grapher, meteorologist and a host of other scientists. 

THE “ ALBATROSS ” CORES 

The first of the Swedish Deep-vSea Expedition’s cores has been examined 
for its foraminiferal content by Dr, F B. Phleger (1948). This core was raised 
in August 1947 from the floor of the Caribbean Sea, below 2,677 fathoms of water, 
and was 1,540 cm. in length. Although only 75 samples were examined, each a 
c^entimetre in thickness, the results clearly indicate alternating warm and 
cold periods (see F'igure 1). It must be remembered that the faunal remains are a 
reflection primarily of ocean currents, probably within the upper looo metres, 
and not directly of climatic conditions : nevertheless it would be difficult to 
conceive how cold surface currents could flow into the ('Caribbean during tro[)ioal 
]>eriods. 

Dr, Phleger (1948) has suggested a tentative interpretation of his results 
on broad lines as is indicated in the righthand column of the diagram. He uses 
the nomenclature of four of the major American continental ice advances of the 
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Ploistocene—^Nebraskan, Kansan, Jllinoian and Wisconsin,—the fifth, the 
Iowan, not specifically designated here but usually recognised in U.S.A*, might 
be included as the lower stages of the Wisconsin. 



Kig. 1. Approxinuit*' pelalivc <')ianKt*s in surftwt* wutnr teMn|R‘riitun's, on 

tlio pfrc'onta^o va-riatiori.s t)f cold anil wiinn water I'orarTiinit'era from <*ore .*14 
(15.4 iiieti-eM m lengtii), Albatross " Station 10 (1947), (Caribbean Sea. The 
to]) few centniietreK, reprcHenting about tlie post-glat'ial period, were in sindi a 
fluid coiulitioii tlad. they were lost when the con' was extracted from the (‘oring 
apfmratiin. (HaMed on Phleger, 1948) 

DATING OP CORES 

The complexity of timing ocean cores has been greatly simplified recently 
by the Urry ( 1942 ) radioactive technique based on the ratios of the concentra¬ 
tions in the sediments of the non-equilibrium series uranium, ionium and radium, 
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THK “ALHATHOSS” 

The ship ns(ul by thv SwodiHli Doop Sea KxpoiJition 11M7-4S for (KMMino^raplncal n'soarcli. 
Tho KiilJenlH*!*^ ])i.st-on core-sampler used on this exjieilitioii has provided a total lenjrth of 
over an English mile of bottom cores. From these <*oreK past climatic chanj^es can be de¬ 
tected over a period of at leasts a million years ami jierhaps m places considerably longer 
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assuming that the concentration of radioactive elements from the sea water or 
other sources has remained constant throughout the period of deposition. This 
method is likely to be more accurate in the deeper parts of the ocean where 
sedimentation is steady and not contaminated either by radioactive minerals 
brought in by river sediments or by local volcanic activity. In shallower water, 
too, the rate of sedimentation in a single core is likely to be extremely variable. 
Phleger suggests that tho possible rate of accumulation in the Caribbean core 
was in the order of one centimetre in 1000 years, making the whole period of 
accumulation over 15 million years. 

INFERENCES 

Many believe that major cold periods of the past were contemporaneous 
over the world ; some evidence for this has already been accumulated from 
core studies. Many minor cold fluctuations may have been more localized 
but this can only be proved by correlations of cores and tying up such evidence 
with geological information on land. Several things seem certain, however, 
from our present knowledge. Firstly, the tropics were colder than today ; 
normally icebergs in the cold periods flowed at least as far south as the Azores ! 
Secondly, the polar front was displaced southwards, a theory which supports 
the geological view that pluvial periods of the Pleistocene in the Mediterranean 
were concurrent with maximum ice advances over Europe, signifying the pas¬ 
sage of depressions into the Mediterranean area as a prevailing meteorological 
phenomenon. Thirdly, the fact that glacial marine dejx)sits have been found 
further south than the Azores and laterally from America to Ireland indicates 
drifting icebergs over the whole of the northern half of the North Atlantic. 
The source of the material in these deposits, as already mentioned, might bo 
approximately traceable to their plaee of origin possibly in Greenland, Nortli 
Eastern America, the British Isles or elsewhere. 

To understand the origin of ice age.8 and lesser cold periods it is insufficient 
to trace the evidence from continental deposits and to attempt a basis for pres¬ 
sure distribution entirely on it. If the oceans can be made to divulge their 
secrets, the student of past climatic changes stands a far better chance to explain 
the phenomena on land but he will have to liecorae acquainted with much lif - 
erature which it is anticipated will eventually be forthcoming in the special 
studies of the many branches of science which are likely to be involved in the 
interpretation of the Swedish Expedition’s cores, it is a pity, however, that we 
are unlikely to discover fossil upper winds to help in past climatic analysis ! 
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WARNING I 

Unless serious attention is paid by the public to warnings to conserve water 
supply, particularly in SE. England, we may suffer before autumn one of the 
most disastrous water shortages in history. There are a number of circumstances 
which indicate this possibility, including the prevalent low level of wells and 
springs in the London Basin and elsewhere, and the repeated development of 
l^ersistent anticyclones near the British Isles, although we are not yet in a 
position to determine the degree of persistence. Even should there now be a 
succession of wet days, evaporation is at its height, and there is a lag of three 
or four months or more before percolating surface water could raise the water- 
table and make it available in deep wells. The flow of the Thames at 
Teddington at. the end of June was barely a quarter of normal. 

G. M. 

July 7 C. D. 0. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

A Pilot-Balloon Ascent to 22 miles ? 

Uocoiitly 1 rc^ad a letter in We^ither of August 1948 in which Mr. A. J. Wells describes a 
pilot-balloon ascent to a height of 22 miles. It is very interesting but I think it is very 
doubtful that the balloon actually reached such a height. In niy opinion the balloon 
developed a small hole during the ascent which resulted in a reduced rate of ascer^t—it is not 
possible to be quite certain without investigating the graphical plot of the ascent. 

Some time ago T published a note (Idojaras, Budapest, Vol. 52, 1947, pp. 19-26), on the 
errors m the computation of pilot-balloon ascents due to assuming a uniform rate of ascent. 
I showed that if the rate of ascent decreased the ^ind speed would apparently increase 
gradually and steadily and the path would appear to depart from the theodolite. It is 
sometimes possible to make some allowance for the reduced rate of ascent by a careful study 
of the graphical computation. 

Budapest, Hungary ZoltXn Ozorai 

Snow Cover in Summer 

I send you the following comment on N. A. Field’s letter in the May 1948 issue of 
Weather regarding snow cover until mid-July on the Cotswolds : 

‘ ‘ It was a cove, a huge recess. 

That keeps, till June, December's snow, 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below * 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway, or cultivated land, 
h'rorn trace of human foot or hand ” 

- -From “ Fidelity ”, by William Wordsworth. 

C. A. Wood. 

Statistics and Meteorology 

I would like to express my entire agreement with Rosmi, in his view of meteorology 
as understood from the review of his work Statistics and Meteorology in the March issue of 
Weather. This dualism of method is too appanmt to be ignored 6nd T wholeheartedly sup¬ 
port his belief that the middle course will jirove to be the most jirofitable. The meteorol- 
ogi.st must sometimes allow himself to come down from the upper air, whore in vain he 
searches for scientific rules, to study on the eartli’s surface the pattern of actual occurrence. 

Since the causes responsible for weather changes are so complex that even the expert 
sometimes finds it difficult to see which will preponderate, experience from close personal 
observation is essential. The key to a difiicuit day when weather tyj>es are changing over 
may more easily be found in analagous situations of the past than in pi'esent time conditions. 
It is surely foolish to maintain that the all-informed physicist with no more than a pe¬ 
cuniary interest in the weather is better equipped to forecast, than someone with years of 
experience of the weather and its synoptic situations, but less completely caught up in the 
web of matliematics. I am not decrying what one calls ‘technical meteorology’, but I feel 
it is y>rogre8sing at tlic expense of knowledge gleaned from a i>ersonal understanding and 
contact with the weather, arifl T am sorry to notice Wmthpr is following this trenrl. 
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Koftini mentioxis intuition. This unscientific aid, which is given only to weather^s 
lovers, may be ridiculed by the orthodox meteorologist, but in my experience it has many 
times been blessed with success, particularly in long range forecasting. Does it deserve no 
place in forecasting ? Should it not be included in statisticaJ meteorology, in forecasting 
based on durations of particular types of weather mathematically founded on laws of prob> 
ability ? 

Wimbledon N. S. Gardiner 


Frost Warnings 

I think the following may be of interest in view of the astonishing action of the B.B.C. 
announcer on April 30. After reading a Trost warning* he went on to say that a similar 
warning had been issued the previous day but that there had been no frost anywhere, the 
lowest temperature having b^n 33° F. at Edinburgh. This statement was wrong and was 
subsequently corrected. As a gardener I am most grateful for these * frost warnings *, 
especially on an occasion like April 30. On that evening the sky was overcast, there was a 
sprinkling of rain and the temperature was about 60° F. The local indications were in fact 
against frost. But I had confidence in the warning and took action. Next morning, when 
1 looked out, the coverings were white with frost, the plants beneath were uninjured. 

On May 1, the local indications in the evening were for frost. The sky was clear, the 
wind was decreasing and the temperature, again about 50° F., was falling. In spite of this, 
the Meteorological Office cancelled a frost warning issued earlier in the day. However, I 
thought I would be on the safe side and I replaced the coverings. 1 need not have done so ; 
there was no frost at all. 

London. N.W.ll £. Gold 


A Hot Day in April 

April 16,1049, Easter Eve, with a maximum of 84° in London, was acclaimed the hottest 
April day for more than a century, though it should be remembered that hot April days with 
temperatures bordering on 80° have become quite the fashion of recent years as notably in 
1946 and 1947 quite early in the month. Hence the late Bir Robert BalFs words which I 
well remember reading in boyhood in one of the illustrated weekly*s after a hot day in April 
1893 as late as the 20th seems a little beside the point: ** When before have we been able to 
read of temperatures of 78° and 80° and upwards in this century in the latter part of April ?’* 

In the South-West, where I was spending Easter. April 16,1949 was not so hot as in the 
South-East but was sufficiently wann to occasion thirst after a longish country walk. At 
Honiton, Devon, patchy thundery showers in the evening grew out of castellated cumulus 
half-way towards real ciunulus. ' I thought showers from this cloud structure somewhat 
unusual but they were evidently connected with actual thunderstorms in Cornwall. 

On the train journey down from Waterloo on April 16,1 took s}}ecial care to notice that 
the wowls were still mostly bare the whole way from Surrey to Devon, but on the return 
journey on April 20, the forcing heat was showing its effect in a definitely more forward state 
of the trees, B|)ecies for species, near London than in the West. 

Hampstead L. C. W. Bonacina 

Dust Devil near Wellington College 

Tt may bo of interest to know that I watched, with a party of boys, a small dust devil 
near here on Saturday afternoon. May 14, at about 2.50 p.m. 

It started in a comer of a field, sheltered by woods on the north and east, appeared 
about 10 ft. across at some 6 ft. above the ground, travelled west and was strong enough to 
disturb violently the branches of an oak under which it passed. It hit the spinney on the 
far side of the field and was there lost to view or died out. The sky was nine-tenths clear 
and the wind was negligible : thunder clouds gathered later. 

The field is just west of Bramshill Park—O.S. New Pop. Edn.. Sheet 169. ref. 748 600 
on north bank of River Hart. 

Wellington College, Berkshire L. M. Leakev 

Airmet Interval Signal 

Your correspondent K. L. Hawke has evidently not notice<l that the sliort and long 
sounds of the interval signal spell the word ‘ airmet * in the Morse Code. Some sort of in¬ 
terval signal is surely necessary, as people may be t^ing to tune in to any of the 10-minute 
sections of the bulletin, perhaps on a not very selective receiver. The notes of the j)i*eHent 
signal are clear and distinctive and are as useful as the tuning signal. 

Kensington, London, B.W.7 C. H. Williams 
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As the wife of an amateur meteorologist, I woul<l like to congratulate Mr. E. L. Hawke 
on his article in the May issue of “Weather.” From “mom ’til night”, whenever I switch 
the radio on, the incessant sound of that feeble horn falls upon my ecurs. .1 am in complete 
agreement with Mr. Hawke that, if an interval signal is really necessary, then more ap¬ 
propriate music oould be played. 

Kilbom* London. K.W.6 B« D* Qtmnr 


May-day Mirage 

A rather unusual and conspicuous mirage was observed on May 1, 1949, from 14.00— 
16.30 B.S.T. over the Wash from Hunstanton beach. 

The weather was clear with a brilliant deep blue sky, liglit bluish-green just on the 
horizon. Visibility was very good (40 miles or more) with a light N. to NE. wind. The sea 
was out, leaving behind a wet sandy beach which towards the south west was shining with 
silverish-blue reflected sunlight. To the north-west was shallow sea water, warmed by son, 
of a dark dirty colour caused by sand, sea-growths and shells below the surface. 

The phenomenon occurred between N, and NE. at a distance of about 1300—1500 yds. 
from us. It was also observed by Mr. A. E. Wallis who first drew my attention to it. A 
dark smooth sheet of water changed sharply at this distance to a bright silver-blue, spreading 
towards the open sea and merging with the sky, no horizon line being discernable in this 
direction. The display was mainly over the sea since the beach narrowed in that tlirectiori. 
Most probably it was a distant wide sector of the beach with objects and ])eoplc on it re- 
reflected. We could distinctly see little human figures walking tf> and fro far out on the 
sea but the “permanent” objects changed position with time very little and thi*< 
was probably only due to the motion of the sun. A group of beach huts was visible on 
the right for about 20 minutes, one of them of yellowish colour. With a decrease of the 
angle of view, i.e. by bending down to about 3 feet, the bright surface spread a little towanls 
us, the objects and the illusive walkers faded and then completely v^anished. I’lie otiier 
people present on the beach over which we watched the mirage, did not disappear. With 
an increase of the angle of view the objects reappeared and the people again walkeii on t he 
sea. By stemding on small rocks (3—4 feet) it ^1 became more clearly defined. 

The tide coming in developed small waves like eirro-cuiuulus cloud on the shiny surface 
of this phenomenon. 

R.A.F., Coltishall, Norfolk S. Sz< /vkh.\k 


The Rhythmic Year 

Not to be propliesied with certainty 

Nor timed and dated, like the earth's sea-tide, 

Our Island-seasons' sjiecial quality, 

—Diversified. ^ 

Free in the rhythini** ballet of the year 
Tlie montlis uniquely daiK'e, each in her pla<'e. 

And through the changing annual patteni veer 
In balanced grat e. 

And sliould exaggerated motion cause 
A dancer in her pose to overlean, 

Extreme in mirrored opposite I’estoivs 
The rhythmic mean. 

The rhythmic mean ! For siiould a dancer change 

Her role to a|ie another’s, tlioi-o must be 

Some other month whose rnoveineiit will lie strang*"* 

In harmony. 

So, if we cannot forecast, we may gties.s. 

As guessed old sliepherds on their lonely hills, 

—If March comes bright with May’s own loveliness 
Beware June’s chills f 

G. M. HAWK»i.Ey 
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INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED on FOR SALE. 

WAKTBD 

The Royal Meteorological Society is receiving many requests for back numbers of the 
Quarierlif Journal^ in particular those published during the post-war years. Stocks of all 
the following issues are now so low that the demand for them cannot be fully met. 


1879-1914 

Vols. 5-40 (all numbers). 

1936 

Vol. 62, No. 263. 

1917 

Vol. 43, No. 181 and 182. 

1937 

Vol. 63, Nos. 268, 271 and 272. 

1920 

Vol. 46, No. 194. 

1938 

Vol. 64, Nos. 273-277. 

1922 

Vol. 48, No. 201. 

1939 

Vol. 65, Nos. 278, 280 and 281, 

1926 

Vol. 62, No. 217. 

1940 

Vol. 66, No. 283. 

1927 

Vol. 53. Nos. 221 and 223. 

1941 

Vol. 67, No. 288. 

1928 

Vol. 64, Nos. 226, 226 and 227. 

1943 

Vol. 69, No. 301. 

1929 

Vol. 56, No. 229. 

1944 

Vol. 70, Nos. 303-305. 

19.S4 

Vol. 60, No. 253. 

1948 

Vol. 74, No. 320. 

1935 

Vol. 61, No. 259. 




The Council would be grateful if Memliers who can spare their copies of any of the 
above numbers would kindly return them to the Office. For all such copies received in 
prood c*Ofidition, payment at half the published pric.e is offered, plus postal expenses. 
'Phc isHuoH in chief demand are those from 194B onwards. 


FOB SALB 


Short & Mason micro-barograph. N.P.L. 
(Certificate, and set of charts ; very good 
comlitiori ; two years’ use—£22. 

S. & M. min. thermometer, £2 ; max. 
thermometer. £2* 

S. A M. wet- and dry-bulb thermometer 
and wicks, £4 : all in excellent condition. 

S. & M. hygrodeik, as new, £fi. 


Manual of Mcteorolotjy (Shaw), 4 Vols. ; 
latest edition ; excellent condition ; £6. 

Richards, 6 , Barnfield Crescent, 
Wellington, Salop. 

One Recording liain Gauge— 
“ Hyetograph ” ; one 8-inch Snowdon 
type Rain Gauge. 

Offers to :— Ghkknhow, 26, St. Mark’s 
Road, Windsor, Berks. 


Errata 

WeMher, June 1949, pp. 174-175; the author of the book Top of the 
Atm/)sphere reviewed on tliese pa^^es .should read G. Grimminger n4)t R. Grum- 
niinger a.s jirinted. 

Ibid., p. 19H ; the 1st Prize winner of the Sir Mapier Shaw (bmjx'tition 
was R. M. (Jlai.ster not R. M. Glaisher. 


The Marine Observer 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MARITIME METEOROLOGY 

Prepared by the Marine Branch of the Meteorological Office 

Contains articles on various subjects of interest to mariners 
with observations of unusual happenings. Illustrated 

Price 5s. By post 5s. 2d. Annual subscription I guinea 

PUBLISHED BY HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 

York Houst, Kingiwty, London. W.C.2; Poit orders, P.O. Box 569, S.E.I ; 13a Cattlo Street, 
Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; I St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff : Tower Lane, Bristol, I ; BO Chichester Street, Beihist; or through any 
Bookseller. 
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Thi# RadloMMidt was d«v«lop«4 l»y Salford 
Elactricil Initrumanu Ltd., in CQn)unaion 
wtch tht Mm Offict. and is being manufoc- 
cured in large quancicies. ic comprises a 
radio transmitcer which Is modulated alter¬ 
natively by an audlo>frequency which 
depends upon the temperature preuure 
and humidity. The met elements have 
been chosen for their stability and cycllclcy. 
and Its results are bMter than any similar¬ 
ly priced instrument In the world 
Where it Is necessary to use a really ac¬ 
curate and reliable Radiosonde, capable of 
simple Interpretation of results, the 
“ Salford *' Radiosonde cannot be Improved 
upon The instrumcnta we offer are 
individually calibrated, ensuring that the 
potential accuracy is always attainable. 


Production is on a large scale, and 
this Company Is always In a position 
to give a quick delivery for export. 
In addition to those which are being 
supplied in large quantities to the 
Meteorological Office. We shall 
be pleased to supply full technical 
data on request. 


Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd, 

PEEL WORKS. SILK STREET SALFORD 
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SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS • WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 

CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 

Specialists In the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 

WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 

Telaphone : WINDSOR I6S7 ‘Grams : “TOMAC ” WINDSOR 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ACID BATTERIES 

The original makers of the British 
Radiosonde Battery invite enquiries for 
ail types of light>weight acid batteries. 

THE BARNARD ACCUMULATOR CO. 
Perry Vale, London, S.E.23 

Tdephone: Forest Hill 5106 


THE OBSERVATORY 

Founded 1877 

A Magazine presenting current developments in Astronomy by means 
of Articles, Correspondence, Notes on Discoveries and Reviews of 
important astronomical books. The papers read at the Meetings 
(Astronomical and Geophysical) of the Ro3rai Astronomical Society 
and the discussions which follow are also fully reported. 

Single Copies 3 /- Annual Subscription for 6 issues, post fru, 15 /- 

should be ient to ^*The Observatory*’ Magazine^ 

Royal (Hieervatory, Edinbiu^ 9. 
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CONTRACTOIIS TO THE BRITISH HETBOROLOOICAL OFFICE 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK. I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteorological Observer’s Handbook. 1947 Reprint) 



STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

F. H. PRIDE LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, LONDON. S.W.4 

WORKS AT REAR : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, S.W.4 

WORKS 1 Telephone*: T*l*(r*phlc Addreu: 

OFFICE / MACaULAY 22BI (4 LINES) PRIDELITE, CLAPCOM, LONDON 




MieUability 
in Rubber 


For more than 100 years Lea Bridge 
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EDITORIAL 

The parliamentary report in the Times of 28 April, 1949 quoted Mr. 
Arthur Henderson as saying '' The general accuracy of weather forecasts has 
been 85^88% in the last few years, and a check of recent months has shown 
that the accuracy has improved to 90% for forecasts of rain or no rain in 
the London area”. The Picture Post of 5 February 1949 stated “ For over 
20 years the Bartletts have maintained a standard of accuracy that ranges 
between 80 and 90% on all forecasts'* (See also p. 251). 

After wondering why we bother to run an elaborate Meteorological 
Office when a much smaller organization will do just as well, the public 
probably felt inclined to distrust both statements. Many people would un¬ 
consciously associate the accuracy values with school examinations in which 
90is a very good mark, but they could with equal justification t hink of 
an utterly damning statement such as ** At last night's performance the 
pianist got 90% of the notes right”. In fact, 85-90% for the official forecast 
can only mean what we know already: “Not particularly bad, but plenty of 
room for improvement”. 

Both the Meteorological Office and the Bartlett brothers should, of course, 
have indicated the method of arriving at their figures, for otherwise they are 
meaningless. Readers will remember that systematic tests of official forecasts 
show a small, hardly significant, improvement from 1936-46 and a very con¬ 
siderable improvement since 1912 (Weather, Feb. 1947, p. 44 and May 1947, 
p, 147, A. R. Meetham and J. S. Dines). 

For a satisfactory com]:)ari8on of different systems, something like a 
British Standard Specification would be needed, together with the full co¬ 
operation of the forecasters. It would have to be a British standard ; London¬ 
ers may not mind guessing wrong about their umbrellas once in five or ten 
times, but what sort of a rain forecaster would be only 90% right in a monsoon 
region or the Sahara desert ? 
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MET. MEN <<DOWN UNDER*’ 

By H. T. Ashton, B.Sc., A.Inst.P. 

In the June, 1948, issue of Weather, Volume 3 No. 6, appeared a short 
account of projected expansion and development in the Australian Meteoro¬ 
logical Service. One advance which has now been successfully in operation 
for a year is the stafBng of sub-antarctic stations at Macquarie arid Heard 
Islands. A posting to one of these stations means, in addition to hardship 
and the normal duties of a Met. man, the excitement and glamour of adventure. 
Special qualities of the pioneer or explorer are needed. He must be thoroughly 
fit physically to be able to bear discomforts and setbacks cheerfully, 
overcome difficulties, and pull his weight with the team. Not the least sur¬ 
prising feature in the staffing of these remote stations is that the only problem 
that arises is one of a surplus of volunteers ; all volunteers cannot be accepted, 
the problem is one of rejection. Yet this is how they fare :— 

Macquarie Island, Christmas, 1948— 

“ Although overcast, Christmas Day calm, very mild, temperature 43®. Streamers, 
grasses, leaves decorated mess and gaily-printed meteorological lanterns shed soft 
light. . . And what cheer the menu . . . season indeed one of goodwill.”—Martin. 

Heard Island, Christmas, 1948— 

” Savoury smells remind us Ctiristmas at hand . . . All except two will be in camp 
for Christmas. Arthur Scholes and myself will spend it camping out on the NE. tip 
of Cape Laurens and for Christmas dinner will have half a tin of bully beef, half a 
dozen hard biscuits . . . .”—Gotley. 

Macquarie Island, 22/9/48— 

” Weather Sunday worst experienced since arrival Island. Barometer fell inch 
twelve hours, then rose phenomenal rate inch nine hours . . . Sand, pebbles, debris 
streaming Eastward all day. . . Late afternoon fierce squall hit camp. Impact 
almost solid and distant-recording anemometer recorder swung hard to seventy-knot 
limit before instrument itself succumbed. . . Same time balloon hut structure 
weakened . . . hurried salvage proceeding when diesel hut suddenly collapsed. Roof 
last seen flying over camp hill, . . B. Monkhouse, R. Chadder spend Monday recover¬ 
ing odd pieces anemometer, rain gauge, etc., scattered about isthmus.”—Martin. 

Heard Island, 27/7/4&— 

” Yesterday fourteenth 3uly windiest period we have experienced. . . Wind gusts 
rose to 60 miles per hour, and during afternoon mapy heavy squalls reached 00. At 
onset of gale radiosonde released and information obtained up to 50,000 feet. At 
6.30 p.m. gust 100 m.p.h. blew down one aerial . . . gusts over 90 quite common . . . 
Shortly before 9 p.m. wind dropped to 4 m.p.h,, but within a few seconds had risen 
to 108 . . , eighteen hours of sustained gale.”—Gotley. 

Now what of the stay-at-homes,” the ordinary observers of the Common¬ 
wealth Meteorological Service ? We have no need to think of the tropical 
ex-centre of administration at Babaul (well known because of its long occupation 
by the Japanese during the war) or the isolation of Willis Island (564 yards 
long, 150 yards "wide, 27 feet high, 300 miles East of Cairns). The continent 
itself is large enough, and great tracts are desolate enough to stir the spirit 
of adventure. The network of meteorological stations over parts of the vast 
interior is extremely sparse. Pedal wireless, which, with the Flying Doctor 
Service, has become such a boon to the “ Inland ” in the last few decades, 
plays an important part in the weather reporting service in these areas. Some 
reports are received from cattle stations and other isolated centres. These 
are supplied by co-operative observers outside the Meteorological Service, 
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but there are still areas hundreds of miles square which have no reporting 
stations. The demands of aviation have, however, necessitated establishment 
of airfields and reporting stations stalled by trained meteorological observers 
in areas almost as effectively isolatxKl from normal amenities of life as remote 
islands. The normal term of service in those locations is a three years’ stretch. 
Today conditions are improving ra])idlv. Housing plans are maturing with 
gratifying speed, so that loneliness will soon be the only serious drawback to 
service in the-ic places. But during the years following the cessation of 
hostilities life has not been a bed of roses for the men who have carried on the 
field service. Ck?rtain postings are not welcome, but those who are from the 
city man’s point of view “ condemned ” to a term of outback, carry on with 
an unquenclialde ability to see the lighter side of life. 

At the Headquarters of the Meteorological Branch in Melbourne is a file 
“ Living Conditions at Remote Stations ’. The most avid readers are trainees 
who have just learned their destinations after completing courses. Started 
with the definite object of tabulating conditions for the information of men 
proceeding to station and of enabling them to fit themselves to the best 
advantage, the file has become an unconscious tribute to observers compiled 
by themselves, and of course an invitation to write official communications 
in somewhat lighter vein than usual :— 

Livivjg Conditions at Daly Waters, Northern Territory, April 1947— 

Location : Aerodrome situated on North-South road 315 miles south of Darwin. 
Settlement consists of aerodrome, post office* an<l hotel, spaoed equally over a distance 
of one mile. 

Population : 20 white persons and 40 natives. Nearest store and police station at 
Newcastle Waters, 78 miles to South. Nearest doctor, hospital and school at Katherine, 
140 miles to North. 

Living ComHtions : . . . No charge is made for accommodation as the quarters have 
lieen declared untenable owing to the ravages of white ants. 

Sport : Nil. Only game worth shooting is wild turkey which can be found on the 
’(Iroine. (Shooting of these is prohibited.) 

Social Life i Nil. Nearest picture show Tennants Creek. Nearest dance Katherine, 

Living Conditions at Oodnadatta, 8.A. December 1946— 

Location : Situated near the Neale River, which rarely has any water in it, about 
,300 mile^ South of Alice Sjjrings. Population 90 (black and white). 

’ Drome : A large stony plain of 5 square miles with made runways which are the 
only as])halt paths in the district. 

Social and Entertainment: Practically nil. One race meeting annually. Nearest 
pictures Alice Springs (300 miles). 

Hobbies : Nil. Even gardening is out owing to the nature of the ground and the 
water supply. 

Living Conditions at Karumba, Queensland. September 1946— 

Location : Station situated on the bank of the Norman River, 3 miles from the mouth 
and SOrnibs from Normanton (a ramshackle plains town fitted with three hotels, 
two stckres, post office, police station, hospital, and with total population 300, not 
including natives). 

Greatest Menace to Comfort: Sandflies. As these are present in greatest numbers 
when a North breeze assists them from the river, their onslaughts can be forecast 
by Met. i>er8onnel, but prior knowledge of their arrival does not reduce their activities. 
Sport—outdoor ; Hiking, excellent shooting, good fishing. No swimming—unpopular 
on account of sharks and crocodiles. 

General : The cook is the unrecognized dictator, but fortunately is no tyrant. The 
station possesses a dog and a cat, conferring one touch of domesticity. 
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STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF 
THE THUNDERSTORM 

PART II 

By Horace R. Byers, Sc.D. 

University of Chicago 

In Part I of this article, last month, an account was given of the Thunder¬ 
storm Project; and of the discovery that the usual large thimderstorm contains 
areas of stormy turbulence each surrounded by a narrow belt of smooth but 
cloud-filled air. Thus the structure is cellular. The life cycle of the cell natur¬ 
ally divides itself into three stages : the cumulus stage^ the mature stage, and the 
dissipating stage. 



Fig. 1. Map of Florida and adjacent regions showing the location of the 1946 observation 

area near Orlando. 

CUMULUS STAGE 

The first stage of the thunderstorm cell is the cumulus cloud, although only 
a small number of cumuli actually build into thunderstorm cells. During this 
stage two or three cumulus clouds may grow together into one cell whose diam¬ 
eter may be between one mile and five miles and whose top usually does not 
initially exceed 16,000 feet. 

The most important structural feature of the cumulus stage is the updraft 
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Fig. 2. Map of Qhio atul adjacent regione showing the location of the 1947 observation 

area near Wilmington. 


prevailing throughout the entire cell, balanced by slow settling in the environ¬ 
ment. As might be expected, the temperatures in appreciable updrafts are 
higher than in the environment at corresponding levels. The air motion in a 
vertical cross section through the cell in the cumulus stage is shown in Fig. 3. 
The general updraft varies from only a few feet per second in small and weak 
cells and cells in earlier stages of development, to almost 100 feet per second in 
large well-developed cells. 



Fig. 3. Distribution of vertical sir currents in the cumulus stage* 
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In accordance with well-known precipitation theories, raindrop coalescence 
occurs when the cloud top has extended some distance above the freezing level. 
When the accumulation of water exceeds in amount and in drop size that which 
can be supported by the updraft, the drops begin to fall through the weaker 
portions of the updraft and the cell passes into the mature stage of development. 

MATUBX STAGE 

In the mature stage the cell contains in the lower levels a pronounced down- 
draft adjacent to the updraft. The downdraft reaches downward from approx¬ 
imately 25,000 feet and throughout the cell above that height the updraft 
continues. The rain at the surface is associated mainly with the downdraft 
portion of the cell. The structure is shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. The mature stage, showing rain and downdraft 


The downdraft results primarily from the presence of falling rain in an area 
of former updraft. The raindrops become so large and numerous that they 
exert a frictional drag on the air sufficient to change an updraft into a down- 
draft. 

At this point in the description of the thunderstorm cell it is necessary to 
insert a few remarks concerning the thermodynamic processes. Classical treat¬ 
ments consider the ascending air f^om the point of view of the so-called “ parcel 
method In this process the rising air is regarded as changing its temperature 
with the expansion and water-vapour condensation due to pressure decrease in 
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such a way that it is neither affected by nor produces effects upon the environ¬ 
ment air. In doing so, its temperature decrease follows the so-called wet-adia¬ 
batic rate. Laboratory experience and our atmospheric measurements show 
that the ascending air of the cumulus cloud behaves in much the same way as a 
vertical jet stream in the laboratory in that it frictionally entrains part of the 
surrounding air. This means that air of less than saturation humidity comes 
into the cloud and mixes with the cloud air. In the active cumulus, there is 
enough liquid water being carried in the updraft to preserve saturation, in the 
face of intrusion of relatively dry air, without completely evaporating. That 
which evaporates in the mixing process loses part of the heat acquired in tiie 
cloud condensation process. As a consequence, the ascending air cools at a rate 
faster than the wet adiabatic and at any point is very near the temperature of 
the environment. 

When the frictional drag of the great mass of large raindrops finally changes 
the updraft to a downdraft, the descent involves increasing temperature at the 
adiabatic rate, so the rate of warming in descent is less rapid than the cooling in 
the ascent, as shown in Fig. 5. Mixing of outside air would tend to make the 
downdraft even colder, because of evaporation of raindrops. Thus the down- 
draft becomes a falling current of cold air which spreads out laterally as it 
strikes the ground. 

All of the striking phenomena observed at the ground in thunderstorms are 
directly associated with the downdraft. Among these are the downpour of rain, 
the temperature discontinuity, the squall front or “ first gust the barograph 
jump or “ thunderstorm high ”, the humidity dip and, to a considerable extent, 
the cloud-to-ground lightning discharge. 

Either from the first gust of wind that reaches out from the downdraft area 
or from air-mass identification in terms of temperature, the outflow of the down- 
draft air can be traced with precision through the Florida and Ohio micro-net¬ 
works. Results show that the cold air spreads almost equally outward in all direc¬ 
tions when there is no extraneous wind, but is carried downward in a strongly 
diverging flow when the prevailing uni)erturbed winds are appreciable. A dis¬ 
continuity is formed between the outflow air and the surrounding warm air. 
Although originally formed in the rainy portion of the cell, the downdraft air 
soon outruns the rain area and its arrival is felt at places several miles from the 
precipitating cell. The first blast of downdraft air experienced at a station is 
the strongest, but as long^ as the outflow continues, strong, gusty winds are 
observed. The strength of the first and succeeding gusts is less the farther the 
air has spread, being the strongest near where the downdraft first reaches the 
ground in the early mature stage. There, as well as elsewhere, the wind speed 
and gustiness decrease with time as the spreading continues, except in those 
cases where a new adjacent cell reaches the mature or rain-producing stage. 

Computations of the outflow, made from a study of the wind field as meas¬ 
ured in the surface micro-network, show very pronounced patterns of horizontal 
divergence centres with the maximum values in the heaviest rain at the point 
where the downdraft appears to be concentrated. The simultaneous releases of 
rawinsonde and rawin balloons at several points around individual storms 
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having mature cells indicated outflow from the ground up to heights varying 
between 2,000 and 5,000 feet, with the inflow above that height. This measured 
inflow provides a verification of the idea of entrainment of environment air into 
the Vertically moving air of the cloud. In the later mature stage, and in the 
dissipating stage, outflow was measured by the balloons at heights above about 
25,000 feet, corresponding to the anvil portion of the cloud. 



VISTUAL TCMHSATURC 


Fig. 6. [Environment lapM rate, updraft lapse rate and downdraft lapse rate represented 
on an adiabatic chart. The wet adiabatic rate, which is not shown, would be represented 
by a curve rmining from B well to the right of the other carves. A 100 per cent mixing 
with the environment in 400 mb. of lifting is assumed. The virtual temperature is used 
in place of the actual temperature in order to allow for the effect of the water vapour on 

the density. 

In general, one may say that heretofore meteorologists, in emphasizing the 
thunderstorm updraft, have been barking up the wrong tree. The downdraft 
is by far the most striking feature, at least in the levels at or near the giound. 
The inflow winds that feed the updraft are mere zephyrs at the ground, while 
the outflow from the downdraft, produces winds of destructive force. Other 
striking changes such as the tepaperature drop and the pressure nose or 
“ thunderstorm high go with the downdraft, 

Also, it is evident that as a thermodynamic engine the thunderstorm does 
work both through tlie updraft that is warmer than the environment and 
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through the downdraft that is colder than the environment. Temperatures 
measured from the airplanes amply demonstrate these differences in tempera¬ 
ture and in fact show that the stronger the draft the greater the temperature 
difference, in the sense indicated. ^ 

DISSIPATING STAGS 

When the downdraft has spread across the lower levels of the cell to the 
extent that the updraft area becomes of secondary importance, the cell passes 
into the dissipating stage. As the process continues, the entire lower part of 
the cell has downdrafts while in the higher levels there are negligible vertical 



Fig. 0. Tho clLssipaiitig stag**, allowing light rfim aiul <lo\Mi<lrafts in the entire lower 

part ot the eell. 

motions (Fig. 6). Slight downdrafts exist as long as light rain continues, 
although the entraining of environment air at this stage must be a contributing 
factor to drying and eventually obliterating the cloud at lower levels. The 
time-lapse pictures taken by the project indicate that clouds first dissipate in 
the lower levels. 

By the time the rain has stopped, large-scale vertical motion has died away 
and cell boundaries have become very indistinct. The storm usually ends up as 
a dissipating layer of altostratus. 

THE OUTFLOW AND NEW CELLS 

One of the effects of the outflowing cold air which was immediately recog¬ 
nized and which was also known to previous investigators, was the action of the 
pseudo-cold-front in ** triggering ” the growth of new cells. It was found that 
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the greatest probability for new cell development is in the region between two 
cells not more than three miles apart, where two cold outflows meet to squeeze 
the warm air upward. Downwind three miles or less from an existing cell is 
another place of importance for cell development. 

In some cases the new cells developed before there had been time for the 
cold-air outflow to make its influence felt. It seemed that frequently there was 
a tendency for cells to grow in clusters almost simultaneously. Some more 
general features of the dynamics of the air in the vicinity must be a contributing 
cause in these cases. 

FLIGHTS THROUGH THUNDERSTORMS 

During the two seasons of measurements, the Air Force pilots made a total 
of 1,363 penetrations through thunderstorms at various altitudes without 
accident. An effort was made to perform these flights through the most vigor¬ 
ous thunderstorms that could be found in the area of operations. The analysis 
of these flights furnishes valuable information concerning hazards in thunder¬ 
storms. 

Turbulence was found to be greatest at the middle and upper altitudes 
flown, that is, from 10,000 feet upward, with the greatest values appearing 
between 15,000 and 20,000 feet. The least turbulence was found in the lower 
layers. Updrafts were strongest in the higher levels as were also, to some 
extent, the downdrafts. The lightning and hail hazards were found to be great¬ 
est around 15,000 feet. In general, the worst conditions were encountered at 
the altitudes at which modem airplanes with supercharged cabins are most 
frequently flown. The use of airborne radar to avoid thunderstorm centres of 
turbulence, particularly at these upper levels, was indicated to be desirable. 
With 10-cm radar, it was found that the turbulence outside the cloud echoes 
was negligible compared with that inside. The possibility of developing raflar 
to the extent that the smooth areas between the cells (;an be followed should 
lead to a 8ati.sfactory solution of tlie thunderstorm flying problem at all levels. 

EVERYBODY’S* WEATHER BOOK 

235 pages. ]6 plates By ReginaM M. Lester 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co, Ltd. London, 1948. 15«. e<I. 

This recent addition to the literature of popular mett^orology .should be 
read by everybody who aspires to write an elementary scientific book : it 
might be described as a textbook example of how not to do it. “ What is the 
scientific explanation of the rainbow colours ? It appears in the opposite 
point of the compass to the sun, and is cau.sed by the snn’.s reflection of a 
cloud of raindrops there. The sunlight passes through these raindrops, and 
as it does so it is braken up into a number of components, eacli one corresjxjnding 
to one of the many colours.’’ The book is full of such confused attempts to 
remove “ the confusion in the lay mind”. Readers will also learn that the 
surface tem|)erature of the sun is “ 70,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit ” (p. 169), 
“6,000 degrees Centigrade” (p. 198), and “only about 12,(KK) degrees” 
(p. 201) ; they will discover that absolute humidity is measured in “grams 
per cubic foot ” (p. 106), that many reliable observers have heard the aurora 
in mid-summer (p 132), and that after midsummer day the sea is warmer than 
the air (p. 194). 

Much material is repeated from the author’s war-time book, WeMthe.r 
Prediction, and there seems little ju.stification for this new version, O. M, A, 
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SIGNPOST TO THE WEATHER 


120 pages, 63 figures By D. & K. Bartlett 

Edward Stanford Ltd. London 1949. Ss. fid. 

Readers of the Evening Standard each Monday must wonder liow the 
Bartlett brothers produce their forecast of the week’s weather—even if tliey 
do not consider it very precise or accurate ! The year is divided into 48 “weeks” 
of 5 to 8 days, for each of which a Bartlett Weather Expectation is laid down, 
based on 50-year records of seasonal climatic changes and superposed fluctua¬ 
tions lasting J to 2 weeks. If the present weather fits the Expectation, the 
forecast continues in accordance with the Expectation for the coming week ; 
if a particular spell of weather seems to be earlier or later than the Expectation, 
the forecast is altered on the 8upj>ositions that (a) fine spells tend tr) be prolonged 
and (b) the weather will readjust itself back to the Expectations within two or 
three weeks. As the authors say, the method is not infallible. It does not 
forecast actual temperatures or rainfalls, but its effectiveness might be tested 
by some system of scoring marks for information of practical value. 

Helped by straightforward, intelligible style and illustratior-is, the writers 
make incredibly light work of meteorology. Unfortunately, sim])liftcatious 
of this sort are a1 best only half true, and half-trutlis can be more harmful 
than lies As the introduction states, the book is not for a person who knows, 
but for those who are puzzled. By all means buy it for your friends if they 
arc* ]>uzzled but be prc'jiared to answer a lot of supplementary questions. 

A R. M. 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

When the Royal Meteorological Society visited the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Farnborough. on Wednesday, »July 13, thundery weather 
was about, but the only “ preci])itation ” of any consequ<*nce was the terrifying 
shower of sparks in which Mr. Armstrong matle a number of p(*rfect Hash 
welds. After a welcome and address by the Director, Dr. Perring, the party 
of 7(i saw a demonstration of the pilot-ejection rig and s})ent the rest of the 
morning in the Structures Laboratory and the Metallurgy Department 

The canteen provided an excellent seasonable lunch, and the party walked 
over to the airfield, to enj<\v the bren^ze and inspect many kinds (jf military 
aircraft, and the magnificent control tower which, until rec(*nlly, had a greater 
How of aircraft to handle than anywhere in the Kingdom It had not occurred 
to many of the })arty that K.A.E pilots employed on i*esearch and trials are 
often too busy to navigate, so th(*ir aircraft arc frequc*ntly fixed by radai* and 
jilotted on a large board : they can be guided home by R/1’ from a distance 
of at least 100 miles. 

For the more scientifically minded, the high s])ot of the day was the 
half-hour sjKmt in the prefabricated hut of the Meteorological Research Might-, 
(‘vidently the best the establishment could offer in the way of a small back 
room. Here Dr Frith demonstrated the ways now being used for measuring 
water in the atmosphere. Tlin'e insti-uments for measuring liquid water and 
size of drop showed that for making measurements in clouds an ordinary rain 
gauge is hardly the thing. With a neat arrangement of two electrical re¬ 
sistance thermometers in air of fluctuating temperature, Mr Grant demon¬ 
strated the danger of employing a thermometer of 7 seconds time-lag in a 
fast-moving aircraft. The Dobson - Brewer Frost Point Hygi-orneter was 
there in three different forms, and Mr. Goody in another room showed what is 
being done to measiire still smaller amoimts of water vapour (and nitrous oxide, 
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carbon dioxide and other gasee) spectrographically with infra-red light from 
the Bun, He had a magic mirror which could find the sun and, however much 
the aircraft might oscillate, keep its image on a fixed spot. 

With a home-made projection microscope, Mr. Shellard demonstrated 
tlie growth and shrinking of a condensation nucleus in air of varying humidity. 
It was easy to see how variations in the size of nuclei could affect visibility. 

Teatime came much too swiftly and the party went liome to find whether 
the approaching front—^which they had seen on the charts in the control 
tower—could be energetic enough to water their gardens. 

CANADIAN BRANCH 

On February 24, Mr. George Jacobson, of the Prefabricated Homes 
Company, gave an interesting talk on the difficulties of building suitable houses 
in the Arctic*. House foundations are the biggest problem, for the effects of 
permanently frozen ground, or permafrost, as it is called, cannot be overcome 
directly by maii and a passive approach is necessary. If piles are driven down 
through frozen silt or soil and a steel and concrete base then constructed, 
differential movements of the piles may fracture the foundations. Gn silt or 
soil a floating platform of concrete is bast, but the site must be chosen (jarefully 
or water flowing underneath and then freezing may raise the whole building. 
Hie lecturer stressed that the conventional houses of temperate climates are 
not suitable for the Arctic. Light, hollow panels constructed on the same 
])rinciple as an aircraft wing and easily erected on a skeleton frame, give a 
dwelling with excellent insulation and strong enough to rt*sist storms. 

On March 31, Mr. MacTaggart-(-owan made an informative report on the 
Annual Meeting of the American Meteorologic^al Society, which he attended in 
New York in January of this year. The Symposium on (.'loud Physics seemerl 
to provoke most interest , cloud seeding and the indu(‘.enieiit of artilicial rain 
were discussed by several speakers, ranging from tlie o])timistic J)r. Irving 
Langmuir to the cautious Dr. Ross Gunn and collaborators. Mr. T. (\ iiell 
told of the artificial-rain cx}K)riment8 in Australia which havt* shown that 
substantial amounts of rain can be produced, but oiily in special (‘ases. This 
seemed to be the general impression gained from the whole discussion, though 
there was (jonsiderable divergence of opinion, in the Symposium on tin* 
Upper Atmosphere the instruments fgr use on large rockets and the U.S. Navy's 
new “ Sky Hook ” balloons* for constant-level flights were described among 
other things. In the Thunderstorm Symposium a report on the projet?ts 
in Florida and Ohio was givenf. It apjiears that the area of maximum turbu¬ 
lence in a thunder cloud is about 10,(X)0 ft below its greatest height and 
associated with its greatest water concentration. The “ downdrafts below 
thunderstorms are associated with the rain areas. In the Symposium on the 
Dynamics of the Atmosphere, Messrs. Namias and Clapp put forward a new 
theory for the formation of a “ jet stream,” suggesting that it is the confluence 
of cold and warm currents of different origins caused by waves iu the westerlies 
which are out of phase in high and low latitudes. Messrs. Haurwitz and 
Spilhaus also reported the detection of considerable oscillations in the strato¬ 
sphere and troposphere using constant-level balloons ; the i)eriod of these 
oscillations was about 10 minutes and vertical vokxjities of about 1,000 ft per 
minute were associated with them. 

Mr. Halbert then described the high speed facsimile equipment used to 
transmit meteorological charts by short-wave radio from the Chicago City 
forecast office to the Municipal Airport 14 miles away. 

♦ See Weather^ April 1949, p. 109. 

t See E*rc>fes8or Byers’ article, p, 244. 
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WEATHER AND NERVES 

By A. J. Whiten 

In the Editorial of Weather, February 1948, a suggestion appeared that 
amateur meteorologists might find useful employment in the study of the 
effect of weather and climatic conditions on human ailments”. I had already 
taken the first steps in this direction by a study of the reactions of victims 
of neuritis and other forms of rheumatism, and a panel of over 100 sufferers 
has since been enrolled, who send in, about every three months, records giving 
dates and approximate times when they experienced increased pain or relief. 
These observations are recorded on file-cards, local weather conditions of a 
very comprehensive nature being extracted from the Daily Weather Report 
and recorded thereon. 

The intention is, when a sufficiently large number of cards have been 
filed, to compare the frequency of the coincidence of changes in the condition 
of patients with those in atmospheric conditions, draw any reasonable con¬ 
clusions, and present the results to the medical profession as a possible starting 
point for further research into this aspect of the nature of rheumatic disabilities. 

The usual routine in clinical circles would presumably be to examine the 
(condition of the patients when the environment changes, and this could only 
be done by the medical profession. The present intention is rather to examine 
the atmospheric conditions which coincide with marked changes in the 
conditions of a number of patients ; and with a little nee(»ssary medical advice*, 
this can best lie done by the application of some small knowledge of the 
atmosphere and its nature. 

One of the most formidable difficulties is purely medi(;al, namely the 
(effects of extraneous causes irresjitictivc of weather. It is w<*ll known that a 
sufferer from neuritis can “ worry ” himself into a bout of pain, and that over¬ 
work of affected limbs will cause trouble. Over-indulgence, dietary indis¬ 
cretions, and a host of other often untraceablo causes will also extract their 
retribution. The start, finish, or changes in the course of treatment will 
change the nature of a record considerably. Any method of meeting this 
difficulty has to be as simple as possible. The easiest way is to arrange a 
“ cancelling-out ” of these effects by noting changes for better as well as for 
worse. For this purpose file-cards were printed in red and lilack, red cards 
being used for recording relief, black for increase of pain. Every time a black 
card is filed on account of some such extraneous cause, it will be followed in 
due course by a red one. This, of course, results in a bulking of the sample, 
which must have the effect of blurring any connections which may become 
apparent, so it is not possible to prove any strict relationships ; it is very 
doubtful whether any exist. But it should be possible to bring out some 
pronounced broad trends, which may be valuable as hints to the most likely 
direction for future research of a more specialized nature by professional 
workers. 
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Having done all that was possible to secure the necessary publicity, and 
explained to all what was required, there remained no more to be done except 
to await results. 

Then followed months of routine gi*ind, recording observations, extracting 
weather data from the D.W.R, and filing cards in drawers until such time 
as they could be used. Once this routine became a habit, the rate of extraction 
of data from the D.W,R. increased about three^-fold, audit was just possible 
to keep pace with the incoming records as the number of observers increased. 
But at the end of 1048 there came a rather severe blow to this routine. The 
new International Codes were introduced into the D.W.R, ! It promised to 
be a formidable task, working to two different routines while handling records 
from both 1948 and 1949. It was a prospect hardly to be contemplated by a 
single-handed investigator, and was idtimately funked (‘ompletely. It was 
decided to do no more than record dates and times of observations in 1949 
until all 1948 cards had been completed. 

As the weeks went by, and the number of 1948 observations became 
fewer, this work took less time. By April there was much time to wonder : 
“ Is this getting anywhere ? Should the method of procedure be overhauied ? 

It was a good opportunity to tackle these nagging worries and to make a 
preliminary check-up on one or two points. 

So the cards were all arranged, some 4,400 of them, in chronological 
order, the number of cards for each day being counted. Even then it was no 
straightforward matter to determine the best ’’ and “ worst ” days of the 
year without reflecting the rate of increase in the number of observers. The 
method adopted was roughly that employed by Buchan to determine his 
famous “ spells.” The daily values were plotted on squared paper, outstanding 
departures were noted, and seven “ bad ” and ten “ good ” days stood revealed. 

KESULTS 

Now came the critical stage, when it would be seen whether any positive 
results were to be obtained. A comparison of the two classes of days with the 
D.W.R. gave all the encouragement that could be desired. All the seven 
bad days occurred when low pressure w^as approaching either the west of 
Ireland, or the north of Scotland. When it is considered that during 1948 
there were no observers in either Scotland or Ireland, this is quite an eloquent 
picture. 

Reference to daily rainfall brought out very clearly the much-debated 
fact that rheumatic subjects do feel a pre-warning of coming rain. On five 
of the seven occasions there was no significant rain either on the day under 
notice or on the previous day, but heavy rain followed within thirty-six hours. 
On one occasion there was very little rain, and this fell on the next day. The 
seventh case came during a spell of heavy rain, which occurred on all three days. 

Nine out of the ten “ good ” days came when high pressure covered the 
district affected—in eight cases the whole country was under high pressure, 
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on the ninth high pressure, centred over the English Channel, covered the 
whole of the south and midlands, which included the location of over 80 per 
cent of the observers, so this may be fairly said to fall into line with the other 
eight. The tenth case, the “ proof by exception,’' occurred at the end of a 
spell of low pressure, but the barometer rose sharply that night and continued 
to rise for two days, thereafter remaining high for some time. Though 1 
should hesitate to suggest that there may have been pre-knowledge of anti- 
cyclonic conditions, this was the only case out of ten, and may be reasonably 
written off as being more or less coincidental, subject to the findings at final 
analysis later on, . 

The conclusion from all this is that, Avhen the final analysis is undertaken, 
the question of pressure gradient will probably bo worth very detailed 
examination. 


DEWPOINT 

8o much for the f)rospect of useful results. There remained the question 
of the suitability of the method of recording data. To test this it was decided 
to try a preliminary analysis of data in hand concerning dewpoint, so the cards 
were re-sorted, and a count was made of the number of black and red cards 
showing dewpoint at each degree from 12°F to 68°F at the last observation 
before the time of the change in the patients’ condition. A frequency diagram 
of the black and red values was plotted, and two very instructive curves were 
produced, though at first sight they appeared to present a queer problem. 
Both black and red curves, though somewhat ragged, showed a very jiro- 
nounced rise with an increase in dewpoint. When plotted from overlapping 
five-point means this characteristic was very clearly brought out. The rise, 
in both cases, was especially pronounced in the region of the freezing-point ; 
thence they both flattened out, rising again steeply between 45°F and 00'^F. 
Above this value the number of observations was insuflScient to be significant. 

This apparent contradiction is probably easily explained. A high dew¬ 
point usually occurs with a high temperature, and it must be borne in mind 
that the observations come from people suffering from many varieties of neuritis 
and rheumatism. This may explain why many sufferers complain bitterly 
of hot weather. It is suggested that they feel the effect, not of the high air 
temperature, but of the high dewpoint that accompanies it. Others, benefitting 
by the warmth, report “better”. It is much too early to go further into this 
apparent anomaly, as many more observations from a larger number of sufferers 
are required. 

A last analysis was made to determine any possible connections botw^een 
pain and change of dewpoint. This was done on the same lines as the dew¬ 
point enquiry, and produced a couple of very uninformative curves. Average 
values were taken over rising and falling dewpoints ; these w^ert^ respectively 
5-38 and G-27. This small difference, taken in conjunction with the indeter¬ 
minate nature of the curves, suggests that there is little or no coimection. 
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WtJTVBM PLANS 

The cards are now all returned to their record numbers, and fuller data 
regarding rainfall are being added to each card, consequent upon the deter¬ 
mination of the probability that coming rain may be highly significant. When 
sufBcient observations have been filed (by 1951, it is hoped), a very full analysis 
will be undertaken of such possibilities as relationship with pressure, tempera¬ 
ture (maximum, minimum and range), relative humidity, wind direction and 
velocity, daily sunshine and cloud cover, fog, and atmospherics. Very 
particular attention will be given to the movements of pressure systems. 
In the meantime, a great deal of routine work remains to be done. 

One of the biggest surprises has been the uniformly high standard of the 
records, which come from a very diverse assortment of people, including some 
with high academic qualifications, and others who can scarcely write a legible 
hand. The intelligibility and usefulness of the latter class of record is really 
astonishing. It has, nevertheless, been necessary to be always on the look¬ 
out for a carelessly-kept record. Every reminder that goes out bears a request 
that observations not noted at the time shall not be recorded from memory, 
but occasionally something occurs and it becomes obvious that a particular 
record is not fully dependable. For instance, when a patient wrote that the 
whole Easter holiday had been pain-free, and on the record card complains 
that Easter Monday was the worst day yet, there is only one conclusion to 
be drawn. 


INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SALK. 

WANTED 

The RoyaJ Metoorological JSooietj ih m-Piviiig inmiy rofjuehts for back iiiirnberK of the 
Quarterly Journal, «n particular those jmblishod during tho post-war years. Stocks of all 
tlv^ following iflaues arc now so low tliat the dcinand for them f'annot b(> fully met. 


J87r» 

Vol. 1, Nos. 1-8. 


1920 

V'ol 4(>, 

, No. 

J‘»4. 


1870 

Vol. 2, No. 12. 


!922 

Vol. 48, 

No. 

201. 


1877 

Vol. 3. Noh. 20-24 


1924 

\o\. 50, 

No. 

209. 


1878 

V'ol. i, Nos. 25—28. 


1926 

Vol. .52, 

No. 

217. 


1882 

Vol H, No. 41. 


1927 

Vol. 53, 

Nos 

221 and 

223. 

1884 

Vol. 10, Nos. 49 Hiul .' 

'.0. 

1928 

Vol. .54. 

Nos, 

. 225 and 

226. 

1889 

Vol. ir., No. 72. 


1929 

Vol. 55, 

No. 

229. 


1890 

Vol. 16, No. 73. 


\\m 

Vol. 61, 

No. 

259. 


1892 

Vol. 18, No. 83. 


1936 

Vol.'62, 

No. 

263. 


1897 

Vol. 23, No. 104. 


1937 

Vol. 63, 

Nos. 

. 268 and 

271. 

J900 

Vol. 26, No. 113. 


1938 

Vol. 64, 

Nos. 

, 273, 275 

and 277. 

1901 

Vol. 27, Nos. 117 and 

118. 

1939 

Vol. 65, 

Non. 

, 278 -281. 


1902 

Vol. 28, Nos. 121 and 

122, 

1940 

Vol. 66, 

Nos. 

, 283 and 

286. 

1903 

Vol. 29, No. 126. 


1941 

Vol. 67, 

No. 

288. 


1905 

Vol. 31, No. 133. 


1943 

Vol. 69, 

Nos. 

298 and 

301. 

1906 

Vol. 32, Nos. 138 and 

139. 

1944 

Vol. 70, 

Nos. 

303-305. 


1907 

Vol. 33. Nos. 141 and 

142. 

1945 

\o\. 71, 

Nok. 

307 and 

308. 

1912 

Vol. 38. Nop. 161 and 

162. 

1948 

Vol. 74, 

No. 

320. 


1917 

Vol. 43, Nos. 18J and 

182. 







I’hcnological Reports for 1942, 1941? and 1944 also r(Mjuin‘d. 

Tlie Council would be grateful if Members who can spare their copies of any of the 
above numbers would kindly return them to the Office. For all such copies received in 
good condition, payment at half the published price is offered, jilus postal expenses. 
The issues in chief demand are those from 1943 onwards. 
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THE WEATHER OF JULY 1949 

MAINLY FINE, WAKM AND DRY 

For fRi'uiers and for thowe who were lucky enough to have a holiday, 
July was almost an ideal month. Ajjart from two shoi*t cold and (Joudy 
spells around 7th and 18th the weather was remarkably fine. Sunshine, 
other than in the? extreme west, was unusually plentiful and afternoon tem- 
jwratures in the SO’s were almost commonplace in the South. Hainfall figures 
were again generally low, to the dismay of gardeners and others aih‘eted by so 
many abnormally dry months. 

The month began with an anticjyclone moving slowly (‘astward over the 
British Isles, and for four days the weather was fine?, with high maximum 
temperatures. LaU? on 4th a c?old front passed eastward across England and a 
low develop(‘d on f lic front, over the Skagerrak the following day. A north(‘rly 
current of air drawn from high latitudes, together with cloudy skies, brought 
ynDgressively cooler weather that cidminated in maximum temperatures of 
under fiO^ F on 7th in the South-East. A ridge from the Azores anticyclone 
('\tend<‘<l its influence over the country on Sth and another warm and dry 
spell began, fitF F being reported at several places in England on 12th, wliicJi 
was the warmest day of tlie year over most of England and Wales. A de]n'essioii 
f:>fT Spain on 12th moved slowly northward and later eastward up the Channel 
and was associated with outbreaks of thundery rain and some severe thunder¬ 
storms between 13th and 17th, over an inch falling at some places in the 
Midlands By 19th an anticyclone, then eontr(?d off the south-west of Ireland, 
ushered in th(' third and longest fine s}>ell which last(?d until 31st. 

Tlu* great news of the escajK^ of H.M.S. Amethyst from the Yangtze 
lliver is all the more striking, and providential, when it is realised that the 
river, which usually reaches its highest level in early autumn, has recently 
been in flood to an extemt hardly jjrecedented during this century : furthermore, 
not within living memory has such a catastrophe come to Shanghai as that 
brought by the typhooti which struck the city on 25th. 

The eastern United States have had to endure a heatwave since early 
June with scarcely a break ; during the last week of the month Government 
and municipal buildings were closed during the aftc»moons, when the tem- 
yieraturc reached nearly 95° F. At Canljcrra, on the other hand, there was 
a fall of 12 in. of snow, the. heaviest for 20 years. 


TEMPERATURE (•F.) RAIN (mm.)* SUNSHINE (hr.) 

/-"-» -*-» r-*- 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Mill. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 , 
months 

IVlontli 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kew Obay. 

72-8 

66-2 

86 

40 

28 

-35 

464 

263 

+ 59 

1679 

Gorlestoii 

«7.9 

66.4 

81 

47 

17 

— 42 

.385 

226 

+ 15 

1669 

Birmingham 69*3 

64*1 

87 

47 

70 

■f 11 

708 

194 

+ 23 

1447 

Falmouth 

66-2 

66*0 

t75 

t48 

47 

—25 

827 

304 

+ 87 

1922 

Valentia 

63-7 

64-7 

79 

47 

.50 

—36 

1287 

164 

- - 3 

1316 

Aldergrove 

64.9 

61-6 

70 

41 

43 

— ,30 

768 

J35 

— 16 

1312 

Holyhead 

629 

65.1 

70 

46 

47 

— 10 

689 

232 

+ 41 

1644 

Tynemouth 

64.7 

63*9 

77 

48 

37 

—24 

473 




Renfrew 

66-0 

61-5 

78 

43 

47 

—24 

1148 

198 

+ 49 

1313 

Aberdeen 

64-2 

496 

75 

43 

64 

—13 

690 

168 

+ 11 

1634 

Stornoway 

60*9 

60-5 

72 

42 

35 

—38 

1250 

144 

— 1 

1247 

* 26 mm* 

1 inoh (approx*) 


t The Lizard 


C.R.B. 
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AIR HASSES OP THE $0UTHERH NEMISRHERE 

By J. Gbntilli, D.Sc. (Venice) 

University of Western Australia 

Paet I 

PATTERN OF AIR CIRCULATION 

1’he study of air inassos in the southern hemisphere is made very difficult 
by the presence of large expanses of water, over which no continuous meteor¬ 
ological observations arc possible. In fact, the most complete work on the 
climatology of the Pacific and Indian oceans, Schott's volume^, largely relies 
on extrapolation for the higher latitudes of the southern hemisphere. The 
most thorough and factual work in this field, the atlas of climatic maps of the 
oceans published by the United States Weather Bureau®, embodying more 
than five million observations, plainly leaves the higher latitudes blank. 

Before proceeding to a brief outline of the air masses and their sources, 
it may be desirable to describe the general pattern of air circulation in the 
southern hemisphere, especially in view of the fact that all the important 
works available come from the northern hemisphere and have to be re-inter¬ 
preted from the southern point of view. 



Fig. 1. Oeneml pattern of air circulrttion in the soutliern heiinsphere. Koh^ that a belt 
of falling air around is postulated as essential to tlie whole <*ireulalion systefu. 

Also note that the Antaretie front lies near GO'S., quite Jar from Australia 

The general pattern of a heraisjdiere's air circulation and its subdivision 
into three cells have been fully described by Rossby^, and all that is required 
here is a revision of the diagram for the southern hemisphere (Figure 1). Several 
features must be clearly understood. Firstly, surface air circulation primari¬ 
ly consists of prevailing easterlies between 0° and 30° S. (“ trades ") and between 
about 60° and 90° S. (“ blizzards "), these latitudes being taken as average ; 
westerlies prevail between about 30° and 60° S. Secondly, upper air circulation 
consists entirely of westerlies, except very near the equator. There is a belt 
of falling air about 30° S. and this belt is a necessary feature of the whole 
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circulation scheme. Finally, there is a definite wavy front about 60® S. where 
prevailing easterlies and prevailing westerlies meet, clash, and cause front 
formation and precipitation; incursions of cold easterly air may actually occur 
much further north at times. 

An aspect which most northern-hemisphere workers have not stressed— 
because it does not afiect any country near North America or Euroxx?—is the 
different height reached by the circulating air near the equator and further 
away ; Rossby for instance® states that above 4 or 5 kilometres westerly winds 
])revail at all latitudes. On the other hand, a (dear diagram showing an 
easterly circulation near the equator, but without a full discussion of its 
significance, is given by Miller^. Actual observations of upper winds in the 
intertropical regions show that easterly winds may jjrcvail even at 16,0()0ft.^ 
Evidently the belt of rising air near the equator reaches a greater height than 
any other ])art of the general air circulation, as may be exjxjcted because of the 
greater rarefaction of the air due to heating, the stronger centrifugal force at 
Jow latitudes, and the upward push due to more air rising from below. Besides, 
air do(»s not just rise sharj)ly at the thermal equator, but begins to rise as soon 
as it warms uj) sufficiently. 



Fig. ‘J. Suniinor ftiid winter patterns of air c*irMilatJon. Note the shift in latitude of 
every air belt, and the coutraetion (Huminor) and expansion (winti'r) of antarctic 
air. The we.storlieH at 10,000ft. are sliowii by a thin broken lino, the easterlies at 
the same level by a thick continuous lino 

We can now compile another diagram (Figure 2) for summer and winter 
circulation. The exact extent of the seasonal swing of the various air belts 
cannot be determined for any specified time because it varies continuously, 
but average positions may be assessed. We then find that while the area of 
X>revailing polar easterlies contracts in summer and expands in winter, other 
planetary air belts do not vary greatly in area ; their change of latitude from 
summer to winter may be easily obtained from the diagram itself. 

If we follow the 10,000-ft, level through the several air belts, we find that 
it coiTespouds to westerly winds at all but the low latitudes. In summer, 
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Fig. 3. Summer airflow at 10,000 ft 








easterlies prevail as far south as about 20"^ S ; in winter, they move northwards 
and only prevail north of about 5° S, The same diagram shows the upper- 
air westerlies by a thin broken line, while the upper-air easterlies are shown by 
a thick continuous line. 

The easterlies correspond to the belt of convectional ascent, and are due 
to a westward-upward movement of the air where the trades reach the hot 
regions of the world. The diagram also shows the well-known convectional 
cloudiness and rain. 

A disturbing factor is introduced by the monsoon, and until more exact and 
numerous upper-air observations become available from these regions, the 
height at which monsoonal effects cease to be noticed cannot be assessed. How¬ 
ever, it is obvious that the corridor between Asia and Australia is likely to be 
affected by the monsoon at fairly high levels. 

I'he theoretical postulates embodied in Figure 2 seem to be confirmed by 
a detailed analysis of the airfiow at 10,000ft. from the data available at the 
present moment^; the geographical interpretation of this analysis is shown in 
Figures 3 and 4. 

It is now possible tentatively to outline the main aspects of the surface 
air circulation in the southern hemisphere. The method of analysis corres¬ 
ponds in a general way to that followed by Petterssen in his study of the air 
circulation in the northern hemisphere®. In the course of the preliminary 
work, the basic averages mapped out by Shaw’ liave been brought to date 
whenever possible. 
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This article will be concluded, next month, with a discussion of the air masses and 
tljeir sources. 
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A MILLIBAR BAROMETER FOR THE AMATEUR 

By 0. A. Wood 

A good barometer, graduated in millibars, is an essential part of the 
meteorologist’s equipment, yet so often (such is the way of meteorologists) 
the enthusiasti(i but impecunious amateur meteorologist finds himself without 
the wherewithal to purchase this indispensable item, 1 frequently receive 
letters from correspondents, asking for my advice on the matter, and up till 
now 1 hav^e always had to return the same discouraging answer : if you want 
a good barometer, you must be prepared to pay for it. 

At last, however, f can give better news. Plate TITa shows the answer 
to the amateur meteorologist’s prayer : a first-class, highly sensitive yet robust 
aneroid bcarometer, with a sub-scale graduated in millibars, for less than 
twenty shillings. Tf you are fortunate, you will be able to mount it, as shown, 
in an old clock case ; if you are a bit of a handyman, you can make a case 
for it from a few small pieces of oak or mahogany ; and if you have a few 
shillings extra, and you liave neither an old clock case nor the skill with tools 
to make one, your local woodwork exy>ert will doubtless oblige. 

The barometer consists of an aircraft altimeter of the “ sensitive ” type ; 
the one shown is a Smith’s Mark XIVA, and the dial is luminous. The millibar 
sub-scale can be clearly seen beneath the word ALT ” in the picture. Almost 
dentical with the one shown is the Kollsman Mark XIVA altimeter, manu¬ 
factured by an American firm. The mechanism of these instruments is a 
masterpiece of j)recision engineering, and incorporates a pair of aneroid 
(capsules, which are linked together and geared up to the hands of the altimeter 
through an intricate system of levers and wdieels. The mechanism is totally 
enclosed in a polished black bakelite case, even a fine-mesh dust filter being 
provided in the rear of the (iase, over the air inlet liole. 1 would, however, 
recommend readers to take my word for this, and not to start removing the 
face and tinkering with the works' unless they have—as luckily I have™ a 
watchmaker friend who is also an ex-R.A F. instrument maker ! 

The method of using the altimeter as a barometer is simple. If the hands 
are set by means of the large adjusting knob (visible in the y^hotograph at the 
bottom of the dial) to read the height of the particular place in feet (a glance 
at an Ordnance may), or a word with your local surveyor will elicit this informa¬ 
tion), the millibar scale will show the Mean Sea Level air pressure, which is 
the one used in plotting synoptic weather charts and drawing isobars. You 
can check that this is so by comparing the reading so obtained with the 
“ QFF ” of your nearest aerodrome—this can be taken from the Amnel 
broadcast at any hour of the day. Be sure, however, to choose a day when 
the y>rcssure of the air is not changing rapidly—preferably an anticyclonic 
day, and certainly not a day when a vigorous depression is approaching. 
If you have plotted an Airmet chdrt (see Weather^ Vol. Ill, No. 9, pp. 270-277 ; 
Sep., 1948), you will be able to ascertain the Mean Sea Level pressure of your 
district from the isobars. 
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Having performed this check, should you find 3 ^our barometer is several 
millibars out, adjust it as follows :— 

(a) Smith’s Type Altimeter. 

]. Turn tho large adjusting knob until the miUibar aub-aoale shows tlie correct 
reading, as determined from the “ Airmet ” broadcast. 

2. Slacken zero adjusting screw (see diagram) three fuU turns. This disengages 
the mechanism controlling the hands from that of the millibar scale. 

3. Set hands to read the height in feet of your own particular situation, by means 
of the large adjusting knob, tapping the instrument as you do so, to obtain 
a correct setting. 

4. Tighten zero adjusting sci'cw. 




a. “Smith’s” t 5 rpe altimeter b. “Kollsman” tA^pe altimeter 

Fig. 1. To illustrate position of zero-adjusting screw 


{h) Kollsman Type Altimeter. 

(These may be distinguished by the letter ” K ” moulded in tho bakelite 
on the back of tho case.) 

1. Set hands to read the height, in feet, of your own particular situation, by means 
of tho large adjusting knob, tapping the instrument as you do so to obtain 
correct setting. 

2. Slacken zero adjusting .screw (see diagram) three/«// turns. 

3. Pull out the large adjiistijig knob. This disengages the mechanism controlling 
the hands from that of the millibar .scale. It is rather like alt;Oring the hands 
of a watcli. 

4. Keeping the large adjusting knob pulled out, turn the knob the required way, 
until the millibar scale reads the correct pi-essuro, as determined from tlie 
Airmet broadcast. The handn will not move from your original setting as you 
do this. 

5. Release large adjusting knob, and tighten zero adjusting screw, 
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Tt will be seen that the KoUsman type altimeter requires a method of 
Slotting that is in some ways the reverse of the Smith's type, but a few minutes' 
experimentation will familiarize the reader with the procedure. It may be 
that the zero adjusting screw is buried under a small seal of coloured wax ; 
if so the seal should be broken with the point of the screwdriver to expose the 
screw. 

Another method of using the altimeter as a weather glass is to set the 
hands to zero from time to time, by means of the large adjusting knob, and 
notice whether the large hand moves, over a period of hours, clockwise or 
anticlockwise ; if it moves clockwise—that is to say, from 0 to 1, and from 
1 to 2, and so on—then the air pressure is falling, and the chances are that a 
depre.ssion or a trough of low pressure is approaching, with deteriorating 
weather and probably rain. If the hand moves anticlockwise, however—that 
is, from 0 to 9, and from 9 to 8, and so on—then the air pressure is rising and 
it is likely that a ridge of high pressure or an anticyclone is coming in, with 
improving weather. The instrument will show, in short, the barometer 
characteristic^ as the ju’ofessional meteorologist calls it—i.e. whether the })re8- 
sure of the air is rising or failing. This is the most important thing about an>^ 
barometer —the lieight of the barometer is indeed of little value in forecasting, 
as is well knowm to those who have been misled hy the “ W(‘t, Change, Stormy ” 
inscriptions of the ordinary lionse barometer which are based on the entirely 
erroneous assumption that cei-tain air pressures indicate certain fixed types of 
W'eather. 

Now to the crucial question : where to obtain these altimeters. They 
are available from several firms who specialize in the sale of ex-R.A.F. surplus 
stores, and usually cost about 17s, 6d., plus 9d. or Is. for postage. There 
are on the market other types of altimeters, the so-called “ non-sensitive " 
types, at about 5s,, but while these could probably be adapted for use as a 
home-made barograph, given (again) a watchmaker friend who would modify 
an eight-day clock to rotate a chartnlrum, they are not recommended for ns(‘ 
as an ordinary barometer if a Mark XIVA type is obtainable. When ])ur- 
chasing, a Mark XIVA type should be specified, and it is a wise precaiitiou 
to send an extra copper or two, with a request that the firm dispatch the 
altimeter by registered post, marked “ Fragile—Handle With Care." The 
instrument should be examined on receipt to see that the case is not cracked, 
and that the hands swing freely when the adjusting knob is turned—I make 
these suggestions as a result of hard experience 1 

As can be seen, an attractive piece of furniture can result from the method 
used to encase the altimeter. As the instruments are compensated for 
temperature changes, they can be placed in any suitable position in the living- 
j’oom. C'ontrary to popular belief, there is no need to keep a barometer in 
chilly solitude in the hall ! The instrument should be tapped gently before 
reading—the official way as well €.8 the general custom. 

[ Readers who have difficulty iii obtaining an altimeter are invited to send a stam|)e(l 
addressed envelope to Weather asking for the name of a firm who can supply suitable 
instniments —Kditors] 
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FiK. 1. 

The S.E.T. I’hotoinoter. Jt is 
7 in. hi^h. 1^ in. (iiarn. and 
woi^hs about I }lh 


Fig. 3. (’h(‘ck iiogat ive takon at 

60 ft from tlio troo. Tho aroa 
rnaU'hed witb the photoinotei 
at the caiiiera wius that within 
the black circle. T)ie sulise- 
qiaaitly measured negative 
density at tins })oiiit is slum n. 
Tlie amount of haze fire.sent 
would be classified as ‘‘slight” 


SUBJECT DISTANCE — FEET 
Fig. 2. The curve shows, for a partiiuilar case, the rela- 
tionshi]) between subject-distances and exposure as 
indicated by the iiholonieter when matched from the 
camera on the darkest .sliadow (tlie trcf'-trunk in Figs. .‘I 
and 4). The greater tlie subject distaiu'O the bngliber 
the shallows become, because* of the increased di'jith of 
haze b(‘tween the camera and the .subjc'ct-. The dots 
show the ]>o]ntH measured (and througli whicli the 
curve, giving constant tree-trunk negaf ive density, was 
drawn), and the rings show' the points cheeked photo¬ 
graphically (Kigs. 2 and 4) 


Fig. 4 The .same subjei't as Fig .‘I, but taken from 5 ft. 
It will be seen that the average tree-trunk negative 
density is firactically the same in Fig. 3, but the 
exposure indicated- and given was four times 
greater 
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FFFECT OF HAZE ON PHOTOOKAFHIO EXPOSUKE 




THE S.E.I PHOTOMETER 

A new type of selective Photographic Exposure and Brightness Meter 

No doubt many readers who are keen photographers, and who have 
used the conventional type of photo-electric exposure meter, have often 
wondered how an accurate result can possibly be obtained from an instrument 
which accepts such a large angle of light from the subject, and whose indicated 
reading is therefore influenced by the brightness distribution in the subject 
as well as by the brightness levels of the various tones present. The fact is, 
of course, that the true criterion for correct exposure is either the darkest 
significant shadow tone or the brightest highlight, depending upon the 
application. In general, the shadow method is best for ordinary negative 
materials from which black-and-white prints are made, and the highlight 
method is applicable to reversal materials including all colour films used in 
amateur cameras. 

It is unsatisfactory in most cases, however, to use an ordinary photo¬ 
electric meter to determine the shadow brightness by approaching a dark 
shadow in the subject, even though a factor is applied to allow for the different 
method of application to that for which the meter was calibrated. This is 
because the amount of haze between the subject and the camera has a much 
greater brightening effect on the darkest shadows than may be supposed, 
particularly in the case of medium or long-distance shots, and a close-up 
shadow reading for a distant shot will therefore indicate a much longer 
exposure than is necessary. Furthermore, close-up readings obtained from 
the darkest shadows are frequently so low that their accuracy is often in 
doubt. 

The new S.E.I exposiire meter completely avoids all the above problems 
because its acceptance angle, instead of the usual 40° to 100°, is only J°, 
allowing it always to be used from the camera position. It is an instrument 
of the true photometer type, where the image of the subject is viewed through 
a short telescope and a small comparison “ spot is seen superimposed in 
the centre of the image field. The spot is illuminated by a bulb operated by 
a standard U2 size dry battery inside the body of the instrument when the 
switch button in the base is pressed. By then rotating the base while the button 
is still pressed the spot brightness is varied until it matches (i.e. is neither 
darker nor lighter than) the brightness of the particular part of the image 
immediately surrounding it, this control being effected by means of two neutral 
photometric wedges which slide one over the other. 

By an arrangement of neutral filters three ranges are provided which give 
a continuous total range of 1 to 1,000,000, allowing the darkest shadows 
of very dark interiors, bright clouds near the sun and any tone in between 
to be accommodated. A photo-electric cell device makes the reading 
independent of the state of the dry battery or the condition of the lamp, while 
“ spot ” colour-correcting filters facilitate measurements in daylight or 
artificial light. 
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The scales, whioh are linear throughout the whole range of the instrument, 
cover exposure-time, lens-aperture and film-speed, the latter being marked in 
the new British Standard Exposure Indices. Foot-lambert (brightness) and 
density (photographic) scales are also provided for more specialized applications. 

The illustrations show how easily the S.E.I Photometer can be used 
to demonstrate the effect of haze between camera and subject, as mentioned 
earlier, and this may, perhaps, point the way to applications of haze-comparison 
measurements for meteorological work taken, say, by measuring the relative 
brightness of two hooded black surfaces placed at fixed distances, one close 
to the observer and the other at a distance. 

From a purely photographic point of view it will be realized that this 
type of photometer can be used to obtain highly consistent results, because 
the particular object matched will—^given consistent materials and processing— 
always be reproduced at a consistent negative density. It can also be used 
for the close control of projection-printing exposures and, with the aid of 
accessories shortly to become available, for the measurement of transmission 
and reflection density, the measurable area in this application being less 
than 1 /lOO inch in diameter. The instrument is finding many applications in 
industry, both in the photographic and illuminating engineering fields. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Antic Theodolite 

** Will you allow a brain-weary student to let his imagination run riot ? For 1 was 
interested in the concluding article in the June issue of Weather on Pilot Balloon 
Theodolite Development,” and particularly in the picture with the caption “ Taking 
Observations with a Pilot Balloon Theodolite.” And, on closer study, I find myself wonder¬ 
ing what synoptic situation produced a reversal of wind direction with height and a fairly 
strong wind from between north and east above this reversal. I assume, incidentally, 
that the observer was watching a balloon, for the nature of the clouds malms it unlikely 
that a nephoscope observation was in progress. ' 

Let us assemble the evidence;— 

(i) From the shadows cast by the switches we see that the elevation of the sun 
was about 50° (perhaps more); thus the observation was being done about 
midday in summer or late spring, probably in the south of England. 

(ii) Assuming midday, the balloon lies within a point or two of SW. from the theodolite 
and its elevation is quite low, perhaps less than 20^. We note that the observer 
is well-trained and watches with her right eye open, but this suggests that the 
balloon (presumably red, 90 in.) is not too far away, say not more than 6 miles, 
giving a height of under 10,000 ft. 

(iii) Seasoned observers will recall that as the balloon is released the observer positions 
himself so that it goes away to the left. Thus, in this case, it has come back over 
the theodolite. So it appears probable that there was an average wind of about 
25 to 30 m.p.h. from l^tween north and east over a few thousand feet below 
10,000 ft. 

What could be the situation which gave these conditions ? Perhaps it was a sea 
breeze at a west coast station with a ridge over Scotland from the Azores anticyclone. 
Or was the upj)er cloud associated with a high-level depression over France. I wonder ? 

But . . . could it, perhaps, be that there was no balloon ? I hope not—it has given 
me such pleasure to dwell upon the cheerfidness and enthusiaam of the obst^rver—and in 
any case, I should hate to think that this, my first, and perhaps my last, piece of research, 
had been of no avail. 

London » R. H. Eldiudok 

[We have not referred this to the writer of the article but, to a girl with a smile like 
that, surely most things are possible ? — Editors] 
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Reflections in Kenya 

You might think that, to a large extent, we had escaped from weather as a topic of 
conversation. Actually it is not so. If anything, it seems to play a bigger part in life 
out here than in England. The dry weather we encoimtered during the early months of 
the year was held to be entirely responsible for every ailment, every business failure and 
every outbreak of nerves. Later, the rains broke and the ailments, bankruptcies and 
displays of temper were then attributed to the “ change in the weather ”, Still later, the 
rains failed and, needless to say, brought the same crop of misfortunes. Now it is rain¬ 
ing again and so we go on. 

The following little story illustrates how really vital weather is in our daily lives. 
My friend Arthur Hill’s farm was next to that of Peppery Colonel No. 1 who, in turn, had 
a neighbour called Not-so-Pepj)ery Colonel No. 2. After a shower. No. 2 met No. 1 (hot 
foot from the rain gauge) and enquired pleasantly “ Had any rain ? ” Said No. 1 proud¬ 
ly, “ Yes, by Gatl, sir—point six five, what about you ? ” Said No. 2. smugly, “ I rnea*- 
ured one point two inches”. Said No. 1, later to rny friend “Hill, 1 could have struck 
him »” 

Nakuru, Kenya A. K. Hittener 


A Miniature Thunderstorm 

With regard to the frequent discussions on strange thunderstorms occurring from 
time to time, 1 wonder if anyone can quote ex|Jorience8 similar to a strange occurrence 
witnessed by myself a year or two after the first W'orld War. 

T was staying at Stockton Heath, Cheshire, in July, about 100 yards from the 
Manchester Ship Canal. The evening was somewhat oppressive, and the air had become 
strangely still. Gazing down the road, I saw a small black thundei'cloud gathering along 
the length of the Canal, and about .30 or 40 ft. above it. It was approximately 100 yards 
long and perhaps 6 ft. thick. As T gazed at this strange formation, a dazzling lightning 
flash raced througVi the entire cloud, i.o. parallel to the water, and a bang like the discharge 
of field artillery followed imrac^diately. About 40 seconds later, another fiaslj and rt‘port 
occMirred ; then the cloud thiunocl and dis^iersed in about four minutes. 

I might add, that at least in those days an air-current of varying intt'nsity moved 
uf) that Canal almost uujessantly, i.o. inland towards Manchester, at the Stockton Heath 
sf»ction—one felt it on the neighbouring bridge. (Incidentally, a year or two later, a 
“ tliunderbolt ” fell in an adjacent road.) I have often wondered since, to what extent, 
and in what way, wat^r-evaporation at that point contributed to the occurrence. The 
evening (7 p.m.^ was dry. 

Belfast C. S. Bah.kv 


Tails From Cumulus Cloud 

To delve into the mysteries of the physics of clouds is a fascinating study. In 
of October 1948, Mr. Colin H. Taylor reportcMl that he hod seen ” small fair-weather cumulus 
with perpendicular tails hanging from their bases.” He concluded his interesting letter 
by requesting someone “ to explain the cause and conditions necessary for the formation 
of the tails. Is the presenee of the phenomenon indicative of the strength of the up- 
(Mirn'iits under the cloud, thus making it suitable for use by a sail-plane pilot ? ” he asked, 

1 think the answer to this interesting query is to be found in the Quart. J. i?. Met. <S'oc., 
\'ol. (13, ]). 115. Also in the Q.J.^ the widow of a glider pilot forwardfMl his notes on the 
physical conditions near clouds to the Royal Meteorological Society. 

The most interesting item arising from these notes was his account of a milky-white 
vapour which he found extending downwards from the under surface of mo.st active clouds. 
In some places this extended to as much as 100 feet from the true base, and could ai^tually 
be seen rising into the cloud proper. The pilot’s view was that this vapour represented 
the transition stage from the first visual condensation to the actual cloud drop. 

He added that this phenomenon had been most useful to him on many occasions, as 
showing that a cloud was still in a jirocess of formation. 

In his notes, the pilot commented on the violent ascending currents sometimes to 
be found in clouds, and one member of the Society suggested that the sudden reversal 
of vertical motion at the edge of a cloud, which so many glider pilots have obserx^ed, is 
in(?onsistent with the continuity within a cell of unstable air, such as may be observi d 
in a laboratory. 

Melrose, Roxburghshire O. Ba-IN Ro,s.s 
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Sunspots and Dry Spells 

It may be somewhat premature, but in view of the widespread drought which is 
steadily developing during the present siunmer, not only in the British Isles but apparently 
elsewhere in the Northern hemisphere, is it possible that markedly dry conditions tend to 
set in about three years after sunspot maxima t 

1 have just looked up the dates. They occurred in 1860-1, 1883-9, 1894-1, 1917-6, 
1928-4, 1937-4, and, of course, 1946, with its giants. I remember some of the following 
summers well: 1921 was glorious with extraordinarily low rainfall figures up and down 
the country. A severe drought set in early in 1932 (after several miserable summers). 
1940 gave us the wonderful Battle of Britain months of fine weather. The records sing 
the praises of the two Jubilee summers, 1887 and 1897, in respect of freedom from rain 
for lengthly spells ; and my father often spoke of an exceedingly dr}^ 1863 in South Eng¬ 
land. 

Belfast C, S. Baiusy 

The inter-relationship of sunspot activity and variation in w^orld weather patterns is 
put forward in an interesting paper by H. C. Willett (»/. Met,^ 1949, Vol. 6, No. I, p. 
34)— Edttous 

June Sun-power 

During the recent June of 1949 I gained the impression though not, perhaps, so 
strongly as I did in June 1914 that the solstitial power of the soleu rays was exceptionally 
great, and wotild like to know whether this impression will eventually be supported by 
instrumented records as it certainly was to a remarkable degree in 1914 (Meteorological 
Magazine 1920). It should be noted that casual observation of this kind is far more likely 
to be reliable on cool days with an air temperature not much above 70® than on really hot 
days when the sun will always feel oppressively hot even at the equinoxes. 

It is just this which gave point to the case of 1914. The mean air temperature of 
that month was only a degree or so above the normal and there were only a few very hot 
days as on the 30th when the maximum nearly reached 90°. Yet throughout that June 
the sun smote with a solstitial fierceness, even on the numerous fresh or cool days, which 
has made me remember it as the most raagnificient midsummer month in my whole long 
experience of the climate of London. It was flaring **flaming June” full of high lights 
and midsummer pomps ! 

Well do I remember the exquisite blue of the sky on the evening of Saturday 13 
June 1914. Next morning broke rather cloudy with a fresh NE. wind, but before noon 
the air suddenly became sultry as there developed over the south-western districts of 
London an extremely violent thunderstorm with several lightning fatalities at Wimbledon 
and Richmond. I happened to be at St. Albans, Herts., that Sunday afternoon and shall 
never forget the imposing pile of thunder clouds that marked the creation of that great 
storm to the south. 

Hampstead L. C. W. Bonacina 

Airmet and its Uses 

Lieut. Cdr. P. C. Spink's last paragraph in his article ”Airmet and its Uses ” will, 1 am 
sure, be endorsed by many amateur meteorologists. For instance, though bearing in 
mind the primary function of the service, 1 wonder whether the identification letters 
attached to systems and fronts in the charts of the Daily Weather Report could be used by 
the forecaster in his references to pressure distribution, if not in all broadcasts then at 
fixed times, e.g. the barren ten minutes following 0720 and 0740, one of the midday p>erioda 
and in the final broadcast of the day. J feel this would be of considerable value to sub¬ 
scribers to the Daily Weather Report and would surely be of assistance to others. 

The inclusion of four additional station reports—one each, from »SW. Norway, Iceland 
and/or Faroes, a weather ship and Azores—^seems to me more desirable than detailed 
surface wind data, however. 

Leicester E. A. Bonsbb 

8,500 years ago 

Mav 1 <lraw att<'ntioii to a statement on page 2(»5 of Weather for July 1949, referring 
to the “ end of the last advance of the Quaternary Ice Ago some 6.500 years ago ” ? 
Dr. Brooks, in the 1926 edition of his Climate through the Ages (]). 337) gives this date as 
6500 B.C., and although 1 have not access to the work of Baron de Oeer, this view is 
supported by other eminent authorities. 

1 feel that this point should be cldkred up, esjiecially as this is one of the rare instances 
in winch geological (‘hronology can he staterl with some degi'oe of exactitude. 

Bedford J. 10. Ord 
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ROYAL OBSERVATORY, HONG KONG 

A vacancy oxiHts for a Scientific OlTjcor (Meteorologist) in the Koyal 
Observatory, Hong Kong. 

Duties include Meti'orologieal Forecasting and supervision of all branches 
of the Obsoi*vatory work, including Marine and Aviation Weather Service, 
time service and seismology. Candidates must x^ossoss a 1st or 2nd Class 
Honours degree in l^hysics or Mathematics and practical experience of 
meteorological forecasting is desirable. 

Age limits, 22-25, but candidates outside these limits would be considered 
in special circiunstances. 

Salary : £660 per annum for two years, then by 3 annual increments of 
£30 and 9 of £45, to a maximum of £1,155 i*cr annum. 

Expatriation Allowance : £125 per annum on salary up to £700 per 

annum ; £210 per annum on salary from £700-£l,155. 

Variable Coat of hiving Allowance : On nunimum of scale this is at 
present:— 

(a) for single men : £256 10s. j)or annum. 

(5) for married men without children : £342 per annum. 

(c) for married men with children : £427 10s. per annum. 

(i.e., minimum total emoluments for single candidate amount 
to £1,041 10a. i)or annum.) 

The normal tour of duty is 4 years until the age of 45, with leave at the 
rate of 4 days per month of resident service. The appointment is x>ennanent 
and x>onsionable after a probation period of 2 years. 

Write for axiplication forms to : Director of Recruitment (Colonial 
Service), San<*tuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, S.W.l, giving very brief 
details of qualifications and experience. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ACID BATTERIES 

The original makers of the British 
Radiosonde Battery invite enquiries for 
all types of light-weight acid batteries. 

THE BARNARD ACCUMULATOR CO. 
Perry Vale, London, S.E.23 

Telephone: Forest Hill 5106 


THE OBSERVATORY 

Founded 1877 

A Magazine presenting current developments in Astronomy by means 
of Articles, Correspondence, Notes on Discoveries and Revievrs of 
important astronomical books. The papers read at the Meetings 
(Astronomical and Geophysical) of the Royal Astronomical Society 
and the discussions which follow are also fuUy reported. 

Single Copies 3/- Annual Subscription for 6 issues, post free, 15/- 

should be sent to **The ObeorvatoryMagazine, 

Royal Observatory, EdinboriAt S* 



CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK, I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteorological Observer’s Handbook, 1947 Reprint) 



STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

F. H. PRIDE LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, LONDON. S.W.4 

WORKS AT REAR : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, S.W.4 

WORKS 1 TdtphonM: Tclefraphlc Address; 

OFFICE / MACAULAY 2281 (4 LINES) PRIDELITE, CLAPCOM, LONDON 


EXPOSURES WITH SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY 




EXPOSURE 

PHOTOMETER 


made by SALFORD ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS LTD. 


distributed by 




The S.E.I Exposure Photometer is a highly acx:urate instru¬ 
ment for measuring the brightness range of a subject—the only 
reliable basis for calculating the exact exposure required in black 
and white or colour photography. The reflected brightness from 
very small areas can be measured, the angle subtended by the 
comparison spot beinjo; only 

The S.E.I meter gives the true exposure for distant clouds 
and is the only form of exposure meter that makes allowance 
for intervening atmospheric haze. 

The meter is self-c^ibrating by means of a sensitive micro¬ 
ammeter, which makes it independent of the state of the 
battery and eyesight variation of the operator. Readings are 
given directly in British Standard Exposure Indices with 
conversion scales for all other commonly used units. 

Exposures for black and w/i/to or colour photography and 
copying. 

Brightness range I : 1,000,000 * • Soff-col/brotlnf 

Equally accurate for near or remote sub/octs. 

ILFORD LIMITED • ILFORD 


LONDON 





SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS • WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 

CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 

Specialists in the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 

WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 


Telephon« : WINDSOR US7 


•Grami: •• TOMAC » WINDSOR 
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oons 


so 


MANUFACTURED by the Guide Bridge 
Rubber Company of Vulcan Mill, Bury, these are 
the finest sounding and pilot balloons available. Illustrated below 
is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied farm 
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EDITORIAL 

While our monthly weather articles bring out some of the outstanding 
features of the weather, they afford little scope for reviewing exceptionally 
long phases which have so much influence on the life of the community. 
While there is promise of a good grain harvest, the potato yield is likely to 
be poor and green vegetables in short supply because of the difficulty of planting 
out in the hard ground. There have b^n widespread restrictions on the use 
of water, but the summer has been exceptionally good for holidays. What 
are the outstanding features of recent weather ? 

The duration of bright sunshine has exceeded the average over Great 
Britain in each of the last nine months since November, 1948. This excess 
of sunshine over England and Wales was especially noteworthy this year in 
.January, February, June and July, because in recent years these months 
have usually given less than average. 

The mean temperature over Great Britain has exceeded the average in 
as many as 24 out of the last 28 months since April, 1947, and the deficiencies 
in the remaining four months, June, .July and August, 1948 and March, 1949, 
were quite small. We shall not take kindly to colder months, when they 
recur, having become partially acclimatized to these more genial conditions. 

The large amounts of sunshine and the greater warmth have resulted in 
high evaporation losses. At Camden Square (London) the total evaporation 
in July, 1949, from a free water surface was greater than that recorded in any 
month since records commenced in 1885, the next largest value being in 
July, 1911. 

The rainfall picture cannot he dealt with so simply. In Scotland the 
total rainfall from January to July, 1949, closely approximated to the average, 
but over England and Wales it was 5 in. less than the average for that period. 
In most parts of Scotland each of the three months May, June and July, 1949, 
gave large deficiencies. Even in parts of the Western Highlands there were 
shortages of water, e.g, at Lochgilphead in Argyll, the supply reservoir became 
practically empty. Over England and Wales the rainfall of six of the last 
eight winter half-years has been less than average, with consequent effects 
on underground storage, mainly dependent on winter rains. At Camden 
Square the total rainfall January to July, 1949, was only 7*6 in., the smallest 
total in similar periods during the last W years, apart from 1921 with 6*7 in. 
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RED SKY AND FRONTAL SHADOWS 

By D. J. SoHOva, B.Sc. 

When it is evening, ye say, it will be fair weather for the sky is red ; and in the morning 
it will be foul weather to-day for the sky is red and lowering. 

-~St. Matthew XVI 2-3 

l>aring the recent war when official forecasts were censored many turned 
to the meteorological maxims of folk lore, such as were familiar in the time of 
Christ. The antithesis quoted above from the Bible is probably earlier, for in 
300 B.C. Aristotle’s successor, Theophrastus, singled out as the surest sign of 
rain “redness of the sky and cloud at dawn”. In modem England we have the 
well-known rhyme ;— 

Ked sky at night. Shepherd’s delight, 

Red sky in the morning, Sliepherd’s warning. 

In some isolated places such as Prague and Aleppo the rule is reversed. How¬ 
ever, this may be merely for reasons of rhyme, and generally speaking the red 
sky rules are found all over Europe and the Mediterranean. 

CONVENTIONAL EXPLANATIONS 

The practical value of this rule in war-time led to a question sent to the 
B.B.C. Brains Trust as to why the rule was true. The question master, Donald 
McCullough, had before the broadcast asked the Meteorological Office for an 
official opinion, and was able to assure the learned group that the rule was indeed 
true “seven times out of ten”. Professor Joad thereupon elaborated an in¬ 
genious argument which (to his own surprise) was accepted by the question 
master as consistent with the “official meteorological view”. 

The conventional explanation associates the redness with the presence of 
dust or water droplets. Dust can explain the redness, especially of the sun’s 
orb. However, as we noticed when looking for sunspots in early February, such 
redness can be a symptom oi fine weather either at sunset or sunrise. In fact, 
in S.E. Australia redness of the rising sun is a sign of heat — a sign of hot 
dusty winds from the dry interior. 

Meteorologists unable to associate a dusty dawn with a deep depression 
adopt a double view. Minnaert, in his Light and Colour in the Open Air says 

(p. 280)“.in the morning there is not much dust and a red colour must then 

be due to water droplets.” Professor G. H. T. Kimble, in a newly annotated 
edition of The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules (Reading, 1941), adopts a similar 
idea. W. J. Humphreys tries to maintain that “light red clear” sunrises mean 
fine weather and “sombre red cloudy” sunrises mean rain. Professor Brunt (see 
Weather May 1946 p.l4.) gives separate theories for red sunrises and sunsets, 
maintaining for the latter case “ It is only in dry weather that the aii contains 
large numbers of particles sufficiently small to scatter light.” ^ 

The Meteorological Glossary teUs us that the sunset maxim often proves “a 
broken reed” but a study of exceptions gives the clue to the real meaning of the 
rule. At school in East Anglia I found the sunset exceptions often occurred in 
early summer when secondaries.moved up from the south ; this corresponds'to 
the statement two centuries ago of Dr. Thomas Short that “ Rain will follow.... 
if the sky....is red in the south or south east at sunset,” 
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The various double theories seem to me unnecessary and the dust theory of 
no value. The best red sunsets often occur when the rain of a trailing front has 
ceased and the clean polar air from the Atlantic has arrived, whereas ominous 
red smxrises occur when dry dusty continental air moves north around depres¬ 
sions to the west. 

FEONTAL SHADOWS—THBOEY 

The hypothesis of “ Frontal Shadows was found to explain both the red 
sky rules and the exceptions to the rules, and also to explain many other sunset 
(or sunrise) colours, notably green skies. A precipitating front is regarded as a 
solid, the shape of an inverted prism, casting a shadow—^the “ Frontal Shadow” 
—on one side and reflecting the sunlight from the undersurface of its upper 
cloud on the sunward side. 

The composite diagram below illustrates merely the potentialities of the 
method. In the absence of frontal obstructions the solid line FTZP in the figure 
represents a ray from the sun. After grazing the surface of the earth at T it 
loses its short waves, by scattering, to the sky. TZP is a red ray which meeting 
cirrus cloud at Z illuminates its lower surface in crimson hues. Otherwise in a 
cloudless sky the red rays are scattered to give what is called the ‘‘purple light” ; 
effectively the scattering layer can be regarded as a mirror in the lower strato¬ 
sphere at P. An observer at 0 sees the purple light above P (to the left of P in 
the diagram) and the greenish twilight arch below it. 



O, O', O'' represent alternative positions of the observer, about 400, 600 and 700 miles 
from the front respectively. 
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A frontal obstruction in the TZ belt, or even the cirrufi from a front between 
P and O gives a red shy provided that the weather is clear to sunward. Hence 
in our latitude red sunsets are associated with fronts retreating eastwards. 

A frontal obstruction at F cuts off all the rays between the solid and 
broken lines. In particular the sun’s rays never reach T and are never redden¬ 
ed. Any cirrus therefore looks sickly yellow and becomes prematurely grey. 
The “purple light” does not appear and in its place we get a characteristic 
“twilight green” ; it is no coincidence that W. H. Pick found empirically 
(Quart. J. R. Met. S., 1930, pp. 350 and 364), that green skies occurred 
when there was stormy weather on the Atlantic. A weak front between F and 
T, without precipitation but with thin layer clouds, does not cut off the sun’s 
redness, and the ray represented by the bi'oken lines may be cut off while the 
full red ray is allowed to pass tlirough. Fronts lying west-east through an 
anticyclone give particularly glorious effects. 

I was able to discover some independent records of sunset colours from the 
Atlantic (1924-30) and from near London (1926). Moreover, careful measure¬ 
ments of the intensity and colour of skylight had l^een made on the Continent, 
and I compared some Berne data (1936-38) with the synoptic charts of the same 
dates. I found, as I had expected, that e.g. a cold front crossing the Bay of 
Biscay could cast a shadow in the sky that was observed (but not understood) 
hy the scientists in Switzerland. 

This claim sounds less extravagent when we consider the familiar green 
crepuscular 'rays’ which can be produced by either mountains or cumulus below 
the horizon. Americans were once excited by strange streaks of shadow which 
reappeared every evening at sunset when there was no cloud for hundreds of 
miles. It was finally recognized that these streaks were the shadows of the 
Rocky Mountains projected far above the prairies to the east. We have no 
Rockies in this country, but towering casteUated cumulus form over the Severn 
estuary on cool autumn evenings and they cast shadows which can sometimes 
be seen about 500 miles to the east. Minnaert, on p.227, describes the geometry 
of this phenomenon : the distance of clouds casting shadow rays on cimis at a 
known height can easily be calculated. A cloud below the horizon, in the FT. 
})elt, gives a crepuscular ‘ray’ TZP for an observer at O. In this same manner, 
ray-location of fronts is a practical possibility, the position O” being that of an 
observer about 7(K» miles from the front. 

Tropical storms give particularly good shadows and the red-sky rule should 
therefore prove useful in cyclone forecasting. The Admiralty Weather ManvaJ 
meitily tells us that cyclones are prece<led by unusually red sunrises and (my 
italics) sunsets. Another writer states that green skies precede typhoons in th(‘ 
('hina Seas. 1 suggest that the colours depend on the direction of motion of the 
system. In the Equatorial belt, where systems move from east to west, the 
red sky rule should be reversed ; green sunrises prec£(h and red sunrises follow 
the hurricanes. 

Luring my sta>' in the tropics I questioned native fishermen and farmers 
but was unable to discover any folk lore associated with sunrise or sunset. Red 
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Bkies are in fact rare and teansient in a region where twilight is so short, and I 
was never posted on the path of a hurricane. Perhaps some reader of Weath&r 
in less fortunate “outposts” may be able to supply the missing evidence. 

FRONTAL SHADOWS—^AFFLIOATIONS 

My use of these principles during the war in official forecasting was pri- 
naarily a matter of experience. At jBirst it was necessary to calculate the sun’s 
angle of dip by the use of one’s watch and Nautical Almanac, but with practice 
the angle could be guessed from twilight efEects. By noting the various peculiar¬ 
ities, especially when there was a cirrus ‘screen’, a detailed analysis of the frontal 
situation a thousand miles to the* west could sometimes be obtained before 
black-out. Our “Group** used to receive odd teleprinter messages such as :— 
2100 G.M.T. 17/5/43 Very rich purple light now showing 
suggesting 1000 miles of good weather to sunward ” 

On some occasions the shadows of a front would be seen e.g. only to the left of 
the sun, as on 23 June 1943, when at 2200 GMT a message was sent in¬ 
dicating the northern limit of the frontal rain. In those days there were no 
weather ships and frontal shadows were often picked up before the fronts had 
been marked on official maps or had affected West Ireland. 

Sunset colours could thus play a useful part in official forecasting. There 
was a special code number in the 1920*8 by which enthusiastic seamen could 
record a red sunrise or sunset. This went the way of all codes, but sometimes 
it is possible to learn more about the situation by studying the sky than study¬ 
ing the chart. 


SOME SOLAR AND TERRESTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

By G. M. B. Dobson, D.Sc., F.R.S.* 

We may, for convenience, divide the ways in which the sun can affect 
events on the earth into four groups ;— 

(1) through gravitational attraction to which, for instance, the solar part 
of the tides are due ; 

(2) through the heat radiated by the sun which not only keeps the earth 
warm but supplies all the energy for the meteorological processes in the 
atmosphere; 

(3) through the sun’s ultra-violet radiation which, though really a part 
of the heat radiation (and a very small part at that), may conveniently be 
treated separately ; for it is able to cause chemical and photoelectrical action 
in the upper atmosphere such as the formation of ozone and the ionization 
of the air; 

(4) through the emission of streams of electrically charged particles 
which strike the upper atmosphere and cause such phenomena as the aurora. 

To these four groups we ought, perhaps, now to add a fifth which has 
only been known within the last few years, namely the emission by the sun 

* Abridged from a Popular Lefture to the Royal Meteorologioal Society on 6 April 1949. 
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of radio waves which can be detected on the earth but are nnldcely to cause 
any appreciable geophysical effects. 

OEAVITATIOKAL EFFECTS 

Unlike the phenomena in the later groups, the gravitational force of the 
sun remains constant with time except for the small variation in distance 
of the earth from the sun. We should therefore not expect much change 
from day to day or from year to year from such causes. There is, nevertheless, 
one point about the solar tides which has only recently been cleared up, 
after bothering scientists for some time. Just as the gravitational forces 
of the sun and the moon cause tides in the oceans they also cause tides in 
the atmosphere. Now the tide-raising force of the moon—because it is so 
much nearer to the earth—^is greater than that of the sun and, as everyone 
knows, the ocean tides are mainly governed by the moon. In the atmosphere, 
however, the tides due to the sun are much greater than those due to the 
moon. Figure lb is an example, and any barograph record at a time when 
the pressure is fairly constant will show the same thing: there is a double 
oscillation of pressure with maxima about 10 and 22 hours and minima about 
04 and 16 hours local time (Fig. la), while the lunar variations are invisible. 
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Fig. lit. Evidence of solar tides in atmospheric pressure at different latitudes. 

AA—^Aberdeen ; BB—Batavia 

It was at first supposed that the large solar atmospheric tide was the 
result of resonance between the natural oscillation time of the atmosphere and 
the solar period of 12 hours. Calculation, however, at first indicated that the 
atmosphere should have a natural period of about iOJ hours, while for the 
necessary resonance it would have to have a natural period within a very 
few minutes of 12 hours. It was therefore suggested that the oscillation of the 
barograph was not a gravitational tide at all but was due to solar heating, 
though it seemed difficult to understand how solar heating could produce a 
symmetrical 12-hour oscillation through the night as well as through the day. 
Within the last few years it has become known that, owing to the absorption 
of solar ultra-violet radiation, the atmosphere above about 35 or 40 km. is 
as warm or warmer than the air at ground level, and it has recently been shown 
that if the upper atmosphere is warmer than the stratosphere the calculations 
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of the natural period of oscillation must be modified. The new calculations 
make it seem very much more likely that the atmosphere really has a natural 
period sufficiently near 12 hours to allow resonance with the solar tide-raising 
force and thus to account for the large solar tide. 



lb. I’art of a Barograph Trace for Shotovor, Oxford, May 1043, showing small 
12-hourly bumps (luc to solar tides in the atmosphere 

RADIATION OF HEAT BY THE SUN 


(^il(*iilations of the amount of heat radiated by the sun and received on 
Iho outside of the eariirs atmosphere are difficuilt to make owing to the 
variahl(‘ absorption of energy in passing through the atmosphere. A groat 
deal of effort has lieen (‘xpended by the Smithsonian Institiition of America 
on such mcaHuremcuts and the name of Dr. Abbot—the present Secretary 
of the histitution—will always be associated with this work. It seems that 
thf‘r(‘ are small but real changes in the energy sent out by the sun amounting 
to, ])erha[)s, one per cent. Figure 2 shows that between elune and Nov. 192K 



tliere was a steady fall in the' radiation of about one per cent, and the average 
value was not reached again for about a year. A large enough change in the 
sun’s radiation may, of course^ be expected to have im})orta.nt effects on the 
weather, and it has claimed that these changes in solar energy do affect 
the earth’s weather ; hut the effects are small and 1 think most meteorologists 
are still not convinced of their reality. 
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ULTEA-VIOLET RADIATION FROM THE SUN, AND THE IONOSPHERE 

While the total heat radiation from the sun seldom changes by more than 
about one per cent, there is every reason for thinking that the ultra-violet 
part of that radiation varies very much more. Unfortunately the really active 
part of the sun’s ultra-violet radiation is entirely absorbed by the upper 
atmosphere and as yet no measurements of its intensity have been made, 
though they may be possible in the near future by using rockets. We can, 
however, infer the changes in ultra-violet radiation from the effects produced 
in the upper atmosphere. 

By sending radio signals into the upper atmosphere where they are re¬ 
flected by the regions which are electrical conductors it is possible from the 
returned signal to determine the ionization at different levels. It is found 
that in the daytime there are four main regions of ionization ; the “ D Layer ” 
probably at a height of about 60 to 70 km., the “ E Layer ” at about 120 km., 
the “ Fi Layer ” at about 200 to 250 km. and the “ Fg Layer ” at about 
260 to 400 km. That the ionization of the three lower layers is really caused 
by ultra-violet light from the sun is clearly shown at times of a solar eclipse 
when the ionization decreases exactly in phase with the eclipse. This is 
evident in Figure 3. (The cause or causes of the Fg layer is less certain.) 
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Fig, 3. Effects of a Solar Eclipse on the Ionosphere (from the paper by Ledig, Jones, 
Giesecke and Chemosky in Terrestrial Magnetism and Aimoepherie MsctricUy^ 
Rop. 1046. p. 411) 

It has been shown that the ionization of the ionosphere is very closely 
associated with the number of sunspots visible. The number of sunspots 
varies greatly going through a marked cycle of roughly 11 years, and the 
ionization of the upper atmosphere follows this very closely. From this we 
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infer that the ultra-violet radiation sent out by the sun also varies in sympathy 
with the sunspot period, and the variation has been shown to be very large. 

TEBRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 

It has long been known that the magnetic held of the earth undergoes a 
small regular change tliroughout the day. Thus if a sensitive compass needle 
in this country be carefully observed it will be seen to point a few minutes of 
arc to the east of magnetic north in the morning and a few minutes to the 
west in the afternoon. It is generally supposed that this regular diurnal 
eliange is due to electric currents flowing in the upper atmosphere, and that 
these currents are caused by tidal movements of the ionized air in the earth’s 
permanent magnetic field. As the strength of the electric currents will depend 
on the amount of tidal movement (which will vary but little from day to day) 
and on the conductivity of the air, the amount of magnetic change through the 
day will vary with the sun’s ultra-violet radiation. Long before the iono¬ 
sphere was detected directly, it had been suggested that the upper air must 
})e a condu(;tor on account of these magnetic changes ; and it had been 
observed that there was a remarkably close connection between the number 
of sunspots visible in any y(iar and the average daily swing of the compass 
needle. This, of course, agrees exactly with the much more recent direct 
moasumnents of the ionization. 

SOLAR “ FLARES ” OR FACULAE 

From time to time small bright areas, lasting a relatively short time, are 
seen to occur on the sun. It seems that the ultra-violet radiation from these 
areas is increased far more than the visible radiation and a corresponding 
increase in the ionizati('n of the upper atmosphere occurs. The increase in 
ionization is chiefly in the “ D layer,” where, owing to the relatively high 
(kmsity, of the air, ionization causes absorption rather than reflection of 
radio waves and a complete “ blackout ” of radio signals reflected by the 
uj^per ionosphere takes })lace. It is interesting that at these times the earth’s 
magnetic field is also affected, and in such a way as would be accounted for 
if the tidal movements or the air were unchanged while the air suddenly 
became a much better conductor of electricity. 

CORPUSCITLAR RADIATION FROM THE SUN 

The emission of charged particles by the sun causes both the aurora 
and large irregular variations of the earth’s magnetic field. Such particles, 
though they travel fast by ordinary standards, travel much more slowly than 
light and probably take one to two days to reach us from the sun. The fact 
that they are charged is shown by their being deflected by the earth’s magnetic 
field and made to strike the atmosphere in a circle around each magnetic pole. 
Besides ionizing the atmospl)ere and producing the aurora, in some way that 
is not at present entirely understood, these charged particles cause large irregular 
variations in the earth's magnetic field. While the magnetic variations are 
large compared to those produced by the regular tidal motion of the ionized 
atmosphere, they are not very great absolutely, and it is an exceptionally 
large magnetic disturbance in which the compass needle deviates as much as 
one degree in these islands. 
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Both magnetic disturbance and the aurora are closely associated with# 
simspots, years of many sunspots being also always years of much magnetic 
disturbance. Over shorter intervals of time the connection is not so close. 
A month in which there are, on the average, many sunspots is usually, but not 
always, a month with much magnetic disturbance ; for shorter periods still 
the connection is less close. Often a particular magnetic disturbance can be 
associated with a particular sunspot, but this is by no means always the case. 



Fig. 4. Some interrelated solar and terrestrial phenomena (from the paper by C. W. Allen 
in Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity, Mar. 194C, p. 1) 

Since magnetic * storms ^ appear to be associated with certain particular 
active areas on the sun, we might expect that ‘ storms ’ would tend to recur 
at intervals of about 27 days, this being the time taken by the sun to rotate 
on its axis relative to the earth at the latitude where most sunspots are found. 
This 27-day recurrence is indeed a fact, and there is a similar recurrence of 
the aurora. 

KESTTHi: 

We thus see that there are many phenomena where conditions on the 
earth are very closely related to causes originating in the sun. These chiefly 
relate to the upper atmosphere^ when we consider conditions much nearer 
the earth’s surface such as ordinary weather, the connection becomes very 
slight and too small to be of use in any attempt to forecast the weather. 
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AN ORKNEY WIND SURVEY 

By A. H. Stodhart 

No doubt most of us have seen, at some time or another, mounted on farm 
houses or on unstable looking poles, small propellors whistling round in the wind 
and driving correspondingly small electric generators which supply some form 
of lighting to the local homestead. In view of the demand in isolated districts 
for this type of windmill, the Electrical Research Association has for some time 
been studying their behaviour under various operating conditions, so that 
recommendations can be made for the most suitable design and method of use. 
When electricity supply authorities and Government departments began, some 
time ago, to take an interest in wind-power generation on a larger scale, the 
K.R.A. was therefore asked to assist in determining the practicability of such an 
undertaking. 

One of the fii’st essentials for the design of large aerogenerators is a know¬ 
ledge of the wind conditions and of the potential energy available from the wind 
at the particular site on which the machine is to be erected. A study carried 
out with the assistance of the Air Ministry Meteorological Office of the wind dis¬ 
tribution over the British Isles suggesterl that, amongst other places, Orkney 
was not without its fair sliare of wind. The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board, responsible for electricity generation and distribution in the northern 
districts were also interested in the project and thus arrangements were made, 
last summer, to carry out an initial wind survey on Orkney Mainland. 

(Vrtain American reports, especially those dealing with the design and con¬ 
struction of the 1250 kw' aerogenerator at (Grandpa's Knob, in Central Vermont, 
r S A , suggested that sp(‘(ually large increases in wind velocity might occur 
o\ er the to[)s of hills of a certain shajje. Since the power available from the 
wind is [)ro})ortional to the cube <jf its velocity it is important to make the fullest 
us(‘ of such knowledge when selecting ])otential sites. 

A close study of the contour map of Orkney Mainland showed several 
f)romising looking hills, but, of course, we were limited to some extent by other 
co?isiderations, such as juoximity to distribution lines and general accessibility. 
'Two hills of widely contrasting shapes were eventually selected. The first, 
(V)sta H(*ad, on the north-west coast of the island, is a ridge measuring slightly 
less than 500 feet to the summit, and about half a mile long, having steeply 
sloping sides and bounded on the north by a cliff face some 400 feet sheer to the 
sea The se(*ond, Vestra Fiold, lies half way down the w^est coast and is a gently 
sloping, tlat-tof)ped mound rising evenly from the sea to its summit, 420 ft. high 
at almost a mile inland. 

A distant view of these hills conveyed an impression of complete barrenness, 
an opinion confirmed by ck)ser inspection, their only vegetation consisting of 
close* cro])ped heather and some short marshy growth. Having been advised by 
the Meteorological Office that, under these conditions, anemometer readings at a 
height of lo feet above ground would be quite reliable, cup counter anemometers 
were erected at this height 

On Costa Head, three anemometers were used, placed about 100 yards apart 
along the top of the ridge in a line running roughly North to South. This gave 
an opportunity to study, among other things, the effect of the 400 -foot cliff face 
on the northerly winds. On Vestra Eiold only two anemometers were used, 
}>laced a little less than 100 yards apart on the flat top. A further instrument 
of the same type was mounted on a 30 -foot pole at Bignold Park just outside 
Kirkwall, the site of a former climatological station *, a valuable comparison 
with past wind records was thus possible. 

Observations of wind speed and direction were made hourly during the day 
at the hill sites in 1948 from duly to to August 8 . The results showed that the 
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siteH we had selected were subject to considerably higher average winds than the 
Bignold Park station—-in the case of Costa Head an nicrease of 50 % in tlie mean 
wind sj3eed was obtained—and that the steejdy slo])ing hill did cause an increase 
in the wind speed at a height of 1 o ft. It was also found that for a given wind 
direction, there appeared to be a fixed ratio of wind 8 j)eed at C)osta to that at 
Vestra. As the wind changed direction to flow over different relative slopes on 
the two hills, so the ratio of their mean wind speeds varied ; in other words, we 
had found, in Costa, a hill which had the accelerating effect upon the wind to 
wliich reference has already been made. 

The next stage was to determine the height to which this increase was effec¬ 
tive and at the same time to obtain information on the wind regime, at greater 
heights, since the turbine hub of a large aerogenerator would have to be some 
70 ft. or more above ground level. It was planned to use cup contact anemo- 
met(irs mounted at different heights on a light steel mast which could not be 
climbed and to allow the instruments to run with only periodical attention : 
suitable recording ap])aratus had therefore to be devised and constructed to meet 
our particular requirements. The design was adapted from the wind gradient 
recorder now in use by the Meteorological Office at Hye. Telephone call coun¬ 
ters, having eyelometer tyy)c dials, are operated electrically by the mercury 
switehfis in t he eu}) anemometers to which they are (JonneetiHl. An electrically 
operate<l, remot(‘ reading, wind dire(;tion indicator is also used, the pointer being 
replaced by a dial marked at 5 *^ intervals. An extra call (counter is also flttefl 
to a(;t as a timing devic^e The five counters and the wind direction! dial are 
mounted in a light-tight box where they are illuminated at half-hourly intt^rvals, 
a time-switch being used to operate two lights. Tw(dve v^olt accumulators are 
used for eleetri(*itv «iipply to the instrument and lamp circuits The time-swit(‘h 
also controls the liming counter through a relay. A prism, kms and (camera com- 
])lete the ass(unbly ; tht' cannu-a (consists of two drums, one clockwork driven, 
the other freely nmving, around whicih a length of bromide f)a]>er, sufficient t-o 
cover one week's readings, is wound. The paper moves past a shutter at the 
rate of 0 . 4 '' per hour. While the light in the counter bo,\ is on, the (!Ounters 
remain stationary, and sim^e the exposure time is only 5 or 6 se(‘onds, no yier- 
ceptibie movement of the film occurs during exposure Having a(‘cumulated 
the ne(^essary equi])ment, designed to be as light as was consistent with the 
necessary me(;hanical strength—though, even then, amply heavy cuiough for 
man handling over steey), rough moprland !—the m^xt sortie to Orkney was car¬ 
ried out in mid-October, by a party of four. 

On the assumption that it was better to tackle the more difficult hill first,, 
the assistance of a nearby farmer and his tractor were solicited (see Plate II) 
Jind Operation (Vista was set in motion. Protection from the elements being 
on(‘ of the essentials for jihysical wcdl-being at this time of the year, the erection 
of a hut was given yn'iority over other work for the flrst coiqile of days. An Orc¬ 
adian (iarpenter firophesied gloomily that it would be at the bottom of the hill 
within a month. Jt was, however, firmly guyed down and staked and a wall 
of peat built round it and it still graces the top of Costa Hill. Digging holes for 
the guy aiKihor plates presented two slight snags ; first, the regrettable tendency 
of the water level—the ground was wet and ])eaty—to rise at a rate only slightly 
less than the rate of bailing maintained by the digger, and secondly, the in- 
cn^asing hardness of siic.cessive layers of rock. These were overcome eventually 
and the assembly of the sectional tubular steel mast was begun. Tt was at this 
stage that Orkney was subjected to one of its more severe gales and we soon dis¬ 
covered that under these (‘onditions the terminal velocity of a hat being blown 
along a hill slope is considerably higher than that of its latc^ wearer ! It was also 
learnt that, however rainproof they may be, it was not advisable to wear loose 
fitting gas ca])es unless it was desired to become airborne and to a(fliievean un- 
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stable state. Measurements taken at 5 ft. above ground from a hastily erected 
cup generator anemometer showed a maximum gust during the morning of 90 
m.p.h. while at no time during the period of observation did it indicate a wind 
speed of less than 60 m.p.h. The next day normal operations were continued 
and by the beginning of November the mast assembly was complete. The 
arrangement of the instruments can be seen in Plate II. The cross arms at the 
top, i.e. at 70 ft., carry three cup contact anemometers and a cup generator 
anemometer with the wind direction indicator at their centre. Half way down 
the mast at 35 ft. two more arms carry cup contact anemometers. Duplication of 
instruments was necessary to cover any unserviceability since it would not be 
possible to climb the mast after erection. In addition to the main mast, a 10- 
foot pole mounting a cup contact anemometer was erected to provide readings 
comparable with those taken in the summer and to complete the information 
required concerning the vertical wind gradient. Finally, a thirty foot lattice 
tower, which is shown in Plate II, was erected to carry an anemometer of a 
type extensively used in France to measure the wind energy available. It con- 
consists of four hemispherical cups split horizontally across their diameter, sep¬ 
arated, and joined by semi-cylinders some 18 in. long, thus providing greater 
torque withoiit increase in peripheral speed. These cups drive a generator, 
whose output is proportional to the (;ube of the wind speed. This output is fed 
<0 an electric meter calibrated in kwh/sq. metre. 

Erection of the mast, tower and pole was carried out without incident on a 
calm day, and the party returntnl to its headquarters that evening feeling satis¬ 
fied with the progress made. This pleasure was short lived however, due, once 
more, to a gale “ severe at times, in the sea area Fair Isle, etc.*’. The mast 
sections settled down more firmly due to the wind pressure on the guys which 
tlien started to bow and set up a troubk^some oscillatory motion in the mast, 
’rids tended to upset tlu^ anemometers which began to shed cups in a most dis- 
coiKJcrting fashion until, at 3 p.m. on the day following the erection, only two of 
them were still visibly servi(!eable Neither of these was able to supply any 
information on the wind speed, the vibration of the mast being such that the 
mercHiry in the cups was being shuttled back and forth at a rate which caused the 
counters to which they were electrically conne(;ted to make a noise resembling 
a two-stroke at jKiak revs. Readings taken from the anemometer mounted at 
loft , whit;h was still operating successfully, showed a mean wind speed, between 
11 00 and 11.15 hours of 72.4 m.p.h. 

Two days later the mast w^as lowered to the accompaniment of a similar 
drop in morak*. Steps were taken to insure against recurrence of the incident. 
The anemometer cups were brazed on more firmly, the top assembly was strength- 
<‘ned by additional members, and brackets were fitted at 15 and 45 feet up the 
mast to take additional guys. These improvements accomplished, the mast 
was then re-erected ; all guys were pulled tightly down, and fingers firmly cros¬ 
sed. Attention was then tiirneci to the other site, at Vestra Fiold. This pre- 
s(uited fewer difficulties and no major snags occurred during the assembly and 
(‘reedion. Ac(^ommodation for the recorder, and provision for indoor working 
was provided by a disused jjart-completed air raid shelter. It was somewhat 
cramped but in bad wt^ather this difficulty was solved by taking it in turns to 
work outside. 

The task being completed and arrangements made for weekly changing of 
the recorder films and replacement of batteries, the party turned not entirely 
unwilling faces southwards, arriving back in London on December i8. 
Nevertheless it retained the memory of excellent food and unfailing hospitality, 
of tremendous seas and of the once observed and unforgettable flash of green 
light as the sun slipped down behind the distant Scottish hills in the last stage 
of one of the many glorious sunsets. 
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METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AUTOMATIC WEATHER STATIONS 
By C. A. Wood 

Meteorologists have a well-earned reputation for hardiness, and, generally 
speaking, there is no place in the world to which they will not go in order to 
obtain information about the ways of the atmosphere : hot or cold, wet or dry, 
it is all the same to them. There are places, however, where even the meteor¬ 
ologist thinks it prudent to instal an automatic weather station—generally in 
remote areas where the supply problem for the stall of an ordinary station would 
be extremely difficult, or in tracts of ocean which are but infrequently crossed by 
shipping. For example, during the Second World War the Germans set up 
floating automatic weather stations in the Atlantic Ocean, and in the U.S.S.R. 
the automatic weather station has been put into service with success. An 
example of a floating automatic weather unit was described in Weather, Vol. 2 , 
pp. 197 - 8 , and now, through the kindness of the Bendix Aviation Corporation 
(Friez Instrument Division), Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A., it is possible to give 
details of the progress which has been made in this field in America. 

The development of automatic weather stations began in the U.S.A. in 1939 , 
sponsored by the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U.S. Navy. The method was 
based on the system of measurement used in the audio-modulated-frequency 
radiosonde, and upon the successful demonstration of this method by the Radio 
vSection of the National Bureau of Standards a complete station was built by the 
Friez Instniment Division for the Navy and placed in operation in the spring of 
1941 . Since that time various types and sizes ol automatic stations have been 
constructed by different organizations in the ITnited States, working in co-oper¬ 
ation with governmental agencies. The Navy-type station, manufactured by 
the Bendix Aviation Cory)oration, is an excellent example of the automatic 
weather station art, and shows the remarkable ingenuity which must be exercised 
in the construction of such a station. Figure 1 shows the station as set up : the 
house containing the power plant, controls and transmitter is cubical in shape, 
interior dimensions six feet along each edge, cind is of prefabricated construction 
on a concrete foundation. The walls are heavily insulated, as is the cf)p])er- 
covered roof. The instrument screen ” is mounted above the house and 
access is gained to it by means of a ladder. The comj)lete house weighs approx¬ 
imately one ton, and is able to withstand high winds and severe climatic con¬ 
ditions. Thermostatically controlled ventilation cools the house in warm 
weather, and an elaborate system of shutters ensures that stale air is exhausted 
without the admission of undesirable elements like rain or snow, or even birds 
and small animals ! One can well imagine that such a pleasant haven would 
readily be invaded by creatures of the wild in an inhospitable climate. 

THE MASTER CONTROL 

The control of the station is centred in a programme unit which, through 
a clock, turns the station on and off according to a predetermined schedule, and 
shifts the transmission frequency for day and night operation. The clock ivS an 
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F>g. 1. The automatic weather atattoo 
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International Business Machines model, weight^driven automatKm% 
re-wound by an electric motor. The (Mrogramme mechanism is motmted 
directly on the clock and is driven from a ratchet wheel on the minute-hand 
shaft. A Jarge disc having 288 teeth is notched ahead, one tooth every five 
minutes, by means of the ratchet wheel, and this large disc turns once in 24 hours 
and has 96 holes around its periphery, in which contact-actuating pins are 
screwed. A programme can thus be set up so that the station will start at any 
quarter-hour. A cam, mounted on the main programme disc and composed of 
two overlapping sections, shifts the frequency for day and night operations. 
The clock is carefully protected from temperature changes, and graphs are 
provided to show the turns of the pendulum bob necessary to correct approx¬ 
imately for any other latitude than the one at which it is initially set on shipping 
(45® latitude and sea level). 

THE POWER PLANT 

Power for the installation is provided by a petrol-electric set (Onan Model 
lOLS) which can generate 1 kw. of 115 v. 60 c/s. a.c. ; a n.C. exciter is used in 
the conventional manner for the field of the alternator. The engine is a one- 
cylinder, four-cycle model, air-cooled, and ignition is by means of a high-tension 
magneto built into the flywheel. There is an automatic choke, reported to be 
extremely reliable in starting. The 80-gallon fuel tank holds suflicient petrol 
for four months of operation in warm weather and for two months in very cold 
regions, where considerable heating is required. Thermostats control the 
temperature of the engine, to prevent fire or (in cold weather) difficulty in 
starting, and a thermal cut-out is employed to break the starting circuit in case 
the engine fails to start after a minute's cranking ; this obviates flattening " of 
the batteries. Adjacent to the power-plant is an automatic fire-extinguisher 
which, if the inside temperature rises so rapidly as to indicate a fire, fills the house 
with carbon dioxide and switches off the engine. 

BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 

The pressure unit (Figure 2) is a standardmicro-barograph, but in place of the 
clock and chart cylinder there is an insulating bar with 100 contact buttons 
along it in two rows. Each button corresponds to one millibar, for a range of 
100 mb,; the contacts are connected to a series of resistances chosen to give 
a linear pressure-frequency curve when used in connexion with a relaxation 
oscillator which controls the keying relay in the transmitter. The contact arm 
(what would normally be the pen-arm) “ floats " ffeely without touching the 
buttons except at the time for the pressure measurement, when an electro¬ 
magnetic device holds the arm against the buttons. 

HUMIDITY 

The humidity imit (Figure 3) is based on the standard hair hygrograph, and 
its operation is similar to that of the pressure unit except that it only has 
50 contact buttons instead of 100. 

TEMPERATURE 

Temperature (Figure 3) is.meaf^ured by means of four ceramic resistances in 
series, mounted in a circular louvred aluminium shield. The resistances have 
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a large negative temperature coefficient and are ^ikr to the ones used in 
radiosondes (see previous article in Weather, Vol. 2, p, 198). 

WIND 

The wind transmitter employs a three-cup anemometer concentrically 
mounted above a wind-vane, and a series of contactor buttons, cams and resis¬ 
tances are employed in a manner similar to the wind-direction and velocity units 
used in meteorological offices in this country, the difference being that instead 
of lighting a lamp on a direction indicator panel, or sounding a buzzer, the 
impulses are conveyed to the relaxation oscillator of the automatic weather 
station and thence to the transmitter, via an amplifier-tube relay. 

RAINFAtL 

Rainfall is measured by an ordinary tipping-bucket gauge which through 
its contacts controls a coding mechanism that positions contact arms with respect 
to two sets of resistances, one for fractions of an inch and one for whole inches. 
The measurement accumulates to 12 inches and then repeats. 

TRANSMITTING THE OBSERVATIONS 

The selection and control of the measuring units are accomplished by a 
circuit selector which operates switches to close circuits for 5-second identi¬ 
fication signals and 40-second signals from the meteorological instruments. 
G.E.C. synchronous inductor motors, having an armature speed of lOOr.p.m., 
are used to obtain accurate timing. The circuit selector keeps the station 
running long enough for two complete message sequences (approx. 13 minutes). 
The identification letters P, T, H, D, V, R and Q indicate the various weather 
elements being reported, the letter Q being included as there are two rainfall 
sequences to measure fractions and whole inches, as previously mentioned. 
In addition, there is a call-letter cam which takes 45 seconds for a turn and 
transmits the station call-letters three times. 

The transmitter consists of a crystal oscillator coupled to a plate-modulated- 
power amplifier. The modulator is fed from a phase inverter coupled to the 
output of an audio oscillator having a frequency of approximately 800 c/s. The 
crystal oscillator employs a conventional electron-coupled circuit. The power 
output is in excess of 20 watts, but this can be increased if a larger transmitter 
is required for longer range working. 

In order to receive and evaluate the data it is necessary to have a suitable 
receiver, a stop-watch and a set of calibration curves. The time required for an 
integral number of pulses is obtained with the stop-watch and the frequency 
can then be calculated. This frequency is subjected to a correction and the 
desired meteorological quantity is then obtained from the calibration curve. 
Calibration curves are furnished with each station, showing frequency plotted 
against the appropriate meteorological element: the curves for pressure and 
temperature are of course individual for each station, but the others are standaxd 
for all stations. 

Louvan E. Wood, of the ^riez Instrument Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Baltimore (from whose paper in the Journal of Meteorology, Vol 3, 
No, 4, Dec. 1946 (U,S.A,), this brief description has been taken), makes the 
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folloid^g CQiitmeiit m automatic weathqr-statioua: 

" An automatic station compares favourably with a manned station in many 
respects. However, a skilled observer can, by looking at the sky, gain a com¬ 
prehensive picture of the state of the weather; to do so is impossible with the 
present automatic station. Perhaps this weakness will be eliminated .,.. the 
televising of the entire sky at an automatic station, so that a meteorologist at 
a central station may ' see ' the weather at the remote place is not beyond the 
realms of possibility.'* 


THUNDERSTORM CENSUS ORGANIZATION 

The British Thunderstorm Survey Section of the above organization have 
recently published a chart of the thunderstorms which occurred during the 
period May 14-16, 1949. The chart, which measures three feet square, and 
covers England and Wales, analyses the storms by indicating overhead areas, 
damage areas, and isochrones (where appropriate). A welcome addition to 
the meteorologist is a table of upper air soundings. 

It is intended to publish a set of these charts during the year, and it is 
expected that there may bo about thirty. The price is 6s. Od. per copy. 

Limitations of space prevent reproduction of the chart, but a copy has 
been placed in the library of the Royal Meteorological Society and may be 
consulted by those interested. 

INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED ok FOR SALE 

WANTED 

The Phenological Report 1944. Wanted to buy or boiTow by E. P. Jefifree, 
Agricultural Dept., Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


ORDER FORM 

To Koyad Meteokologioal Society (Weather)^ 

49, Cromwell Road, 

London, S.W.7, , 

I wish to receive Weather for twelve months, commencing. 

for which 1 enclose a remittance of 18«. Od. (cheque of crossed postal order). 

Name (blooe dettebs). 

Address (block lettees). 
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AIR MASSES OF THE SOUTHERN MEMiSFHSiMI 

By J. GuKTiiiii, D,Sc. <Vemoe) 

University of Western AustrtUia 
Fart II 

ZONAL AIA CIRCULATION 

The study of the climatic properties of the hemisphere’s surface shows 
that Australia is the chief source of dry air masses, with an area of dry climates 
well over 2,000,000 square miles®. The frequency and persistence of Tropical 
continental {Tc) air masses therefore is likely to be greater in Australia than in 
either Africa or America south of the equator. A contrasting feature of the 
hemisphere’s surface is the enormous area below freezing point during 100 or 
more days, an area which may be estimated to cover about 18,000,000 square 
miles (Figure 5). 



Fig. 5. Sourcjes of dry air masses and cold air rnaeses in Southern hemisphere 
The absence of large continental masses between 40^ S. and 60® S. permits 
an exceptionally strong belt of westerlies to develop. The measurement of 
the intensity of air circulation in this belt (zonal air circulation) can be 
attempted by using the circulation index evolved by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology*^, i.e. the drop in pressure between 36® and 66® of latitude. In file, 
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Meter It to impossible to compute the index farther than 43° S. 
because of the lack of reo<nrd8 sooth of Tasmania; it to however possiUe to 
odd a constant to the valoes found between 35° and 43° S. Ibe constant to 
the average drop in pressure between 48° and 56° S. or about 10 miUiba<rs. 



Kig. 6. C’ir(Milaiior) index between iO'^ and 35*8 (easterlieH) and between 35'' and 
55''iS. {westerlies, see text). The vertical rohiinn shows time in weeks from 
January 7 to August 25, 1945 (Sundays excepted, and early published data in¬ 
complete). The horizontal bar shows the intensity of circulation; the further 
to the left, the stronger the easterlies; the further to the right, the stronger the 
westerlies ; zero corresponds to northerly or southerly winds 

Thus the observed drop between 35° and 43° S. plus the constant (estimated 
drop) between 43° and 66° S. give an index very roughly comparable with the 
American one. The most striking result of this analysis is that no negative 
values—indicating an easterly circulation—^were ever found. The minimum 
index, 6, still indicates marked westerlies; it was for the week ended 
June 16, 1945. A maximum index of 21, corresponding to a westerly gale, 
was computed for the week ended 10 March 1946, The average value for the 
first eight months of J.945 reached 16 ; this compares with a maximum of 15 
and a minimum of —5 in North America during 1937 and part of 1988, while 
the North American average may be estimated at 4. If the mean pressure 
difference as shown by the index is nearly proportional to the mean wind 



component, the Australian zonal circulation is about four times as strong as 
the North American zonal circulation (Figure 6). 

In view of the fact that tropical air-circulation is of paramount importance 
in Australia, the Massachusetts index has been computed for the mean weekly 
pressure gradient between 10® and 35® S. The negative values thus obtained 
indicate a marked, at times very strong, easterly flow, with a maximum of 
—16 for the weeks ended April 28 and July 28, 1945, and a minimum of +1 
(showing a very weak westerly flow) for the week ended June 23. 

A general statement of the circulation in the hemisphere may be as follows. 
The airflow in the low-middle latitudes is aflected by anticyclones, with their 
accompanying subsidence and divergence. The hemisphere’s surface aii*flow 
in midwinter is controlled by very large planetary anticyclonic cells located 
between 20® and 35® S.; the Indian Ocean cell is outstanding in both size and 
intensity, while the corresponding Australian-winter high is much weaker. In 



Fig. 7. Surfttoo uirflow over Souilieni JieniiKphoro in midwinter (left) ttiid midsummer 

(right) 

midsummer, the planetary anticyclonic cells move southwards, being then 
located between 25® and 40® S.; the Indian Ocean cell may be split into two 
minor sections, and the Australian high disappears altogether, while a marked 
low forms over the northern area of the continent. Thus while the surface 
air-circulation of the Indian Ocean remains fundamentally the same, the 
Australian surface air-circulation is reversed (Figure 7). 

A careful analysis of the climatic properties of the hemisphere’s surface 
and of the airflow pattern leads to the location of the air-mass sources (Figure 
8), from which air-mass movements and characteristics may easily be gathered. 

AIR MASS SOURCES 

1’he source of Antarctic (A) air varies in area between about 8,000,000 
square miles in summer and 11,000,000 in winter. The source of Polar rmri* 
time {Pm) air is an enormous ring^ which in winter may be estimated to cover 
over 30,000,000 square miles between 34° and 65® S. and in summer shrinks to 
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Fig. 8. Southern hemi^jphere air-inoss Rourct^K m winter (left) and summer (right). 

less than 20,000,000 square miles between 40® and 6S® S. The source of 
Tropical maritime (Tm) air is an area of comparable size, about 31,0(X),0(K) 
square miles in winter and 34,(X)0,000 in summer, when a southward advance 
of Equatorial (Eq) air over the Indian Ocean greatly reduces its area. Because 
of the Asiatic monsoon, Tm air extends northwards beyond the equator over 
the northern fndian Ocean in winter ; the reversal of the monsoonal flow in 
summer pushes Eq air southwards as mentioned. Equatorial (Eq) air itself is 
little known ; the area of its source in the southern hemisphere may be set at 
1(),0()(),()(K> square miles in winter (when it is absent from the Indian Ocean) 
and 34,(K)0,()()0 in summer (when it reaches as far as 24® R. over the same ocean). 

Tropical continental (Tc) air comes from part of each of the three southern 
continents, and because of its latitude and shape Australia is the most typical 
source of Tc air masses in the hemisphere. A most important asx>ect of seasonal 
changes is the persistent control of Australia’s interior by Tc air masses in 



lig. 9. Frontal zones in SoutheiTi Hemisphere in winter (left) and summer (right) 
1—Antarctic ; 2 —Cell subpolar ; 3 —Epicontinental subpolar ; 4—Jhtortropical 
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both Hummer and winter, wliile large areas in Africa and South America are 
taken over by Eq masses in summer, with a consequent groat increase in the^ir 
humidity. Polar cmUineMtal (Pc) air may only o(5cur in South America, and is 
not likely to be typical because of the limited area of its source there. 

The great development of jdanetary anticyclonic cells in the hemis]>here 
leads io a frequent descent of Suficrior (S) air masses which tend to merger into 
Tc. 

Extensive frontogenesis is found along the steeper temperature gradients 
near the southwestern edge of each cell (Figure 0). The source of the great 
semi-oc(‘luded and at times midtiide Australian winter fronts is found south- 



east of Madagascar, but it is likely that the anticyclonio circulation of the 
Australian winter high provides additional fronts to the south-west of Australia. 
The distance from the main source of winter fronts explains why so many of 
these fronts are partially or totally occluded by the time they reach the Western 
Australian shore^®. Minor fronts due to the gradient between Tc and Tm 
masses in winter may occur to the south-east of Australia, but they cannot be 
important because this gradient is never very steep. 

While the air-mass positions given above are generalized, it must be ex¬ 
pected that actual masses and fronts will vary considerably. Two remarkable 
situations observed during 1946 have been outlined in Figures 10 and 11. 
The air masses have been shown, but it is clear that only very weak and usually 
not pluviogenetic fronts occur between Tm and Tc masses ; on the other hand, 
well-developed fronts are found between Pm and Tm, and the best fronts 
develop between Pm and Tc, the reason of course being that Tin and Tc often 
differ from each other in humidity rather than in temperature, Pm and Tm 
differ in temperature rather than in humidity, and Pm and Tc differ gieatly in 
both temperature and humidity. While most European fronts occur after a 
clash of Pc and Tm masses, most fronts in the southern hemisxdiere are due 
to a clash of Pm and Tc, a difference which may explain some of the not yet 
understood as]>ects of frontal behaviour in the southern hemisphere. 
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C^HKISTMAS (^ART)S 

The Society is arranging to print (Christmas C-ards for the convenience of 
Fellows, which will be available at 4s for six (minimum order) or 7s. 6d per 
dozen. The cards will l)e similar to those printed last year, except that the 
wording will be in brown and the photograph will be “ Wind effects on snow 
in a railway cutting near Barras, Westmorland on 19 February 1947 (by 
cjourtesy of British Railways). Onlers should be sent to the Assistant Secretary 
at the Society’s offices, enclosing a cheque or crossed ])Ostal order for the 
appropriate amount. Envelo|ies should be marked “ (liristinas Cards ” 
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0*ER WHICH THEY FLEW* 

By R. H. Dottolas 

never vales to mortal view 
Appeared like those o’er which they flew, 

That land to hmnan spirits given, 

The lowermost vales of the storied heaven ; *’ 

—from Kilkeny; James Hogg. 

The occasions are all too few, I fear, when the meteorologist is able to view 
the clouds from the vantage point of an aircraft in flight. The “ land-locked ’’ 
forecaster is apt to interpret cloud-forms in terms of what he sees from the 
ground, of what he remembers of the Cloud Atlas, or even of his impressions of 
the positive area on a tephigram ! These impressions are duly transferred to 
the cross-section-of-the-flight forecast, which is a cold scientific document and 
which allows for no speculation as to the attendant beauties of the cloud-forms. 

The airline pilot, of course, has a much more intimate and three-dimensional 
viewpoint of the clouds, for so much of his time is spent in flying over, through, 
and around the cloud-masses. Few pilots, however, in reporting a flight, 
describe the clouds in anything but the most dry, laconics, and even profane 
terms 1 

How well I remember the one and only occasion when a pilot, newly arrived 
at Gander from Prestwick, gave a truly inspired report of an occlusion, encount¬ 
ered several hundred miles off the Irish coast at sunset. I was extremely 
interested in this occlusion, and pressed him for a report of its characteristics 
and ac;tivity. The captain had the soul of a poet, and treated me to a detailed 
and artistic description of the tints and hues of the cloud-layers, glowing ruddily 
in the setting stin. To me, the purple line on my map became a living thing of 
beauty, thanks to a pilot who had eyes for more than his instrument panel. 

My own exjmricnces in flight have been somewhat barren of artistic delight. 
A grey undercast of stratus is hardly a thing of beauty, nor is an interminable 
flight through the drab sheets of cloud and rain of a warm front. So it was with 
a great deal of pleasant anticipation that I boarded an aircraft of Trans-Canada 
Airlines, on the morning of 15 May, 1948, bound for Bermuda on a familiar¬ 
ization flight. 

The synoptic situation that morning promised an interesting flight (see 
Fig. 1). In particuilar, I was looking foiward to an t^erial view of the cold front 
which lay across the track, and, having a keen interest in photography, I was 
fully-armed with camera, film, and a red filter, determined to bring back a 
complete photographic record of the cloud formations encountered in flight. 

Off the field at IfiOfl GMT, we climbed to twelve thousand feet and headed 
for Boston. Skies wore grey after last night’s storm, now centered over the 
Nova Scotia coast. Above was a drab veil of cirrostratus, and beneath us the 
undercast broke occasionally to reveaFfleeting patches of countryside. At 
Boston, ascent was made to seventeen thousand feet, and just off the coast the 
high cloud vanished, leaving us balhed in brilliant noontime sunshine. 

* By perminmon of tho (’ontroller of the Meteorological Service of Canada. 
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B. Looking soutli-wost from position B 
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PLATE IV 


H. 'rhr squall lino from tho Houth, poHition C 
THE SQUALL LINE 


By 1800 GMT the cold front was visible, some 260 miles ahead* From 
northeast to southwest extended an unbroken band of towering cloud lying 
along the edge of l^e advancing cold air. The grey bases seemed almost to rest 
upon the sea, while dazzling white tops stood hard and firm against the blue sky. 

Ahead, the clouds towered to fiight level; to the south-west, tops appeared 
to be somewhat lower. The highest and densest part of the front was to the 
south-east. Plate III A shows the view to the south-east, seen from position A 



Fig. 1. Synoptic situation. May 15 

(see Fig. 1). The thickest cloud formation of the entire front is plainly visible. 
Although over most of the front there was a thin veil of cirrostratus, over this 
portion, and conspicuous in the picture, the veil had thickened to a dense sheet 
of cloud. An hour later our aircraft skimmed over the tops of the frontal clouds 
bank, while, to port, a dazzling white column of cumulonimbus loomed far above. 

Now we had the most spectacular view of the front, looking south-west 
from position B and shown in Plate III B. Far to the south-west a long unbroken 
and clearly-marked band of cloud stretched below us. So sharp was the leading 
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ec^e, so perfect the unbroken curve of cloud, that I could almost see a sinoothly- 
drawn blue line following the arc I Here, in dramatic three-dimensional relief, 
stood the evidence of the freely-drawn curve on the weather-map, the cold front 
itself. The tops rose hard and firm, their near sides shadowed ; the bases were 
lost in the gloom of haze and shadow that covered the sea. The entire effect was 
as majestic as only nature can achieve. 

This striking spectacle was barely astern when another view presented 
itself ahead. A short distance away, another wall of cloud loomed, compared 
to which the front itself seemed a mere picket-fence ! Here was a treat indeed 
—^not only a fine specimen of a cold front, but a first-class squall line as well. 
More wondrous sky-scapes awaited the lens. 

This was literally a wall—an unbroken mass of heavy cumulus and cumu¬ 
lonimbus, of which the cliff-like sides were vertical and the anvil-tops flattened 
far above. As our aircraft approached, a small gap appeared dead ahead—a 
narrow canyon—over which the anvils merged to form a roof. Into this gloomy 
tunnel we flew (Plate IVa) and a moment later emerged into the brilliant sun¬ 
shine on the other side. 

The view of the squall line from the south side was awe inspiring (Plate I Vb, 
taken from position C). On the north side, the cloud had risen vertically, 
but on the south side the tops were overhanging. The grey sides were streaked 
with virga. In the foreground, sUm castellated towers of altocumulus reached 
up below us. A slight haze hung over the sea, for we were now well within the 
warm airmass. 

With regret, we watched this spectacular formation fade into the distance 
astern, and an hour later we landed at Kindley Field, Beimuda. 

During the small hours of the following morning the squall line, its vigour 
sadly depleted, moved past Bermuda, and a few hours later the cold front 
brought rain to the island. Sleeping soundly, I missed a golden opportunity to 
view from the ground those very Clouds over which we had flown a few hours 
earlier. 

An examination of the synoptic charts, made upon my return to Montreal, 
revealed an active wave development on the cold front at 0030 GMT of the 
sixteenth, just six hours after the view shown iq Plate III was photographed. 
The position was about thirty-seven degrees north, sixty-three degrees west 
(D in Fig. 1), and was confirmed by a surface vessel at that time. This wave 
continued to develop, and took its place with others in the central North At¬ 
lantic. — Now 1 speculate. It appears possible, by “ backcasting that 
the solid mass of cloud, so conspicuous in Plate HIa, was associated with this 
wave during the hours of its birth. Is Plate HIa then the photograph of the birth 
of that storm, of the first successful counter attack of the warm air against the 
cold 1 Perhaps the picture is simply of one or more well-developed cumulon¬ 
imbus, concentrated at that particular spot on the front. But I like to think 
that the most apt title for the plate would be Birth of a Storm 



THE WEATHER OF AUGUST IM9 

WABM, STTKKY AND DBY 

August, like July, provided almost perfect holiday weather. There was 
more sunshine and considerably less rain than in the average month except 
for a relatively small area in Northern Scotland and Ireland. Britain's water 
supply position is steadily deteriorating ; in parts of the Isle of Wight domestic 
water is unpleasantly brackish. Figures available for the months June to 
August show it to have been an outstanding summer. At Kew Observatory 
there have been only two drier summers since rainfall records began there in 
1871, while at Ross-on-Wye the summer rainfall total of 1*46 in. was the lowest 
on record. Most places in the south and west of England and Wales received 
more than 100 hours of sunshine in excess of the summer average ; at Kew 
it was the sunniest summer since 1933, and one of the six warmest over the 
past 80 years. 

At the beginning of the month an unsettled westerly type of weather 
prevailed ; rain fell everywhere, and the worst gales since winter blew in the 
Strait of Dover on 2nd. For the next five days pressure remained low to the 
north-west of Scotland; strong winds, cloud and some frontal rain were 
general in that region, while elsewhere weather was fair. A vigorous depression 
moved north-eastwards across Southern Ireland on 7th and 8th causing gales 
and fairly heavy rainfall over much of the country apart from the south and 
east. On 12th a long fair period began, other than in the extreme north, 
owing to the dominance of an anticyclone centred initially to the south-west 
of Ireland ; apart from some thundery rain around 22nd and 23rd, dry 
weather was general until 29th when the anticyclone began to recede slowly and 
a spell of unsettled south-westerly type of weather became established. The 
av(‘.rago icnij>eraturc for the month was generally between 2® and 3*5® F above 
normal, and maxima exceeding 80° F were reported over much of England 
and Wales, notably on 14th, 15th and 22nd. 

New Yorkers continued to suffer sweltering heat at least until 9th, when 
the thermomenter reached nearly 98° F, the hottest day ever recorded, while 
from Spain, France and Italy came similar reports of unusually high tem- 
})eratures. By the middle of the month, however, torrential rain had caused 
floods in Italy and Austria and the level of the Danul)e near Vienna rose 18 ft 
in 36 hours. In New South Wales, along the Macleay River near Kempscy, 
several jK^rsons have been drowned, over 2,0(K) people rendered homeles.s, and 
many thousands of cattle lost l)ecau8e of widespread floexiing. 


TEMPERATURE CF) RAIN (mm)* SUNSHINE (hr) 

I -■ - . - - -. .A..I I 1.1 . . — 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kew Obey. 

70.5 

55 0 

83 

47 

37 

—23 

418 

223 

440 

1764 

Oorleston 

68.0 

55 0 

82 

40 

27 

—40 

328 

220 

423 

1734 

Eirminghom 

67.7 

52-9 

80 

40 

5.3 

—10 

050 

180 

417 

1513 

Falmouth 

66.1 

55‘1 

t74 

triO 

32 

— 51 

761 

247 

461 

1970 

Valentia 

6.3.1 

54.5 

75 

48 

125 

-f 9 

1317 

151 

4 3 

1338 

Aldetgrove 

65.1 

51.3 

75 

43 

60 

—28 

754 

112 

—25 

1323 

Holyhead 

630 

55.1 

81 

44 

53 

— 28 

064 

193 

422 

1736 

Tynemouth 

63.8 

63.1 

76 

47 

40 

—30 

393 




Renfrew 

64*3 

50*0 

75 

43 

106 

—14 

1104 

160 

427 

1443 

Aberdeen 

62.9 

48*4 

71 

41 

113 

438 

684 

128 

—20 

1581 

Btomoway 

60*3 

50*0 

69 

44 

82 

—20 

1230 

114 

— 14 

1264 


* 25 nuDwl ineh (approx.) t The Lixard C.R,.B, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Luminous Clouds 

It may be of interest to readers that during the night of 10*11 July 1949 luminous 
clouds were observed in the northern sky at Prestwick. 

I was unfortunate myself in missing the display, but a colleague of mine was able 
to give me some details. It appeared that the clouds became visible at about 2330 omt 
on the northern horizon and were similar to streaky patches of cirrus and most brilliantly 
lit up. At 0020 GMT the cloud had increased slightly in the form of a few bands orientated 
north-south, and then gradually a small patch of cloud appeared lying at right angles to 
the oUier cloud, t,e. running east-west.*’ His final comments at 0050 gmt were, ** as 
the cloud appealed it took on a most mcurked luminous glow,** 

Prestwick seems to have been one of the few stations in Scotland which observed the 
display—^the Western Isles, for instance, were shrouded in low cloud, rain and drizzle, 
associated with a warm front, which at 0001 gmt on the 11th was lying over the north¬ 
western seaboard of Scotland. Parts of the north-east of the country were covered with 
cloud, but I understand that the luminous cloud was clearly discernible at both Abernathy 
and Blairgowrie. 

Prestwick Airport Ian H. Hohjnson 

Periods in Thunderstorms and Rainfolls on the island of Samos 

Samos is a beautiful island of the Aegean Archipelago. Its surface is rugged and 
mountainous, covered with evergreen trees. It is situated between latitudes 37^ 39' and 
37° 48' N and longitudes 26° 24' to 27° 06' E. 

Port Vathy, around which the capitcd town, of similar name, is built, is one of the 
largest natural ports of Greece and is situated in mean latitude 37“ 40' N and ioiigitiide 
27° 00' E. The climate is temperate, the maximum temperature observed at Vathy on 
20 and 21 June 1942, was -f40° C (104°F) and the minimum on the 5 and 6 February 
1907, was —4° C (26° F). The mean rainfall is 950 mm annually (28m. approx.) and the 
prevailing wind is NW. 

Having studied the weather changes for several years, I have come to the eoncluhion, 
by means of calculation and data from past mcords, that strong atmospheric phenomena 
such as thunderstorms and heavy rainfalls, repeat themselves with an increasing or 
decreasing intensity in 173 days. This period has remained constant during a vyv\e of at 
least 46 years, according to old records and fairly recent observations. It applies ecpially 
to earthquakes when the subterranean forces are in action. 

In 1939, when testing this period for the first time, I forecast several thimderstorms 
€Uid heavy rainfalls with accurate results. I received the congratulations of iny 8<‘ientific 
friends for my effort. I then started to investigate longer or shorter periods and found 
that half of the above period, i,e, 86«5 days was also useful in foi^ecasting long-range 
weather conditions. This shorter period is l/47th of the mean sun-spot cycle of 11 years 
and 47 days. By addition of the two above-mentioned {jeriods, a new one of 259*5 (lays 
evolves and this period maintains a number of unehangetl phases os well. The shortest 
period, which I discovered later consists of 21*6 days. 

This period appears to be the effects of solar-constant sequences on the weather. If 
this theory is correct it holds out great hopes for the possibility of long-range weather 
forecasting all over the world. All the previously-mentioned periods are multijiles of the 
last-mentioned and are not so obvious in summer as during the other seasons. 

At some future date I shall show some other jieculiaritirs in detail, which will be 
supplemented and supported by graphs. For the prosuxit, I beg any reader interested 
in the matter, to tost the periods and inform me whether they are of any use in long-range 
weather forecasting in their resfieetivo countries. 

1, Mondroclcous Street, N. R. Raptou 

Vathy, Bamos, Greec’e 

Drought in the isle of Wight 

So far the current year has given a record allowance of sunshine and drought in the 
Isle of Wight. The months of January and February both over-topped the 100 hour 
mark—^proving the sunniest on our books. Never before have both these months exceeded 
100 hours in the same yeax. This record was also repeated by Jime and July which, for 
the first time, both exceeded 300 hours in the same year, though neither month con^ituted 
an individual sunshine record. The'sunshine for the first seven months of 1949 amounts 
to the respectable figure of 1,623*6 hours at Slianklin—fjonsiderably higher tlian anything 
known before in a register kept since 1907, 
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M Bazidown, no rain IbU betwaan ^Tune 7th and July 14th (38 daya) and only 0*04 in. 
found its way into the thirsty gauge from June 7th to July 20th (53 days), both absolute 
feo03Edfi since rainfall Bgures were first lo gg ed in 1006. In 1808, no rain at all was measured 
at Totland Bay in West Wight for 48 spring days, but no avaUable records then existed for 
Saadown-Shanklin. At Sandown the present year has only produced 6*40 in. of rsun 
on 45 days—^both low records | • 

Exoe]pt for December, 1048, when there was a slight excess, every month from Sept., 
1048, tmtil July, 1040, has given a deficiency of precipitation, amounting to the liwge 
total of 13*86 in. The state of the countryside after such a dry spell can to imagined— 
flowers and leaves withering and d 5 dng in the gardens which have oecome as brown as a 
hare's back J Some ponds in the Island have dried up for the first time in living memory^ 
It remains to be seen what the rest of this annua mirabiUa will do. Aug^t is doing its 
best to create another sun record I 

London, S.W.IO J. E. Cowpxii 


Everybody's Weather Book 

Will you kindly give me the customary courtesy of your columns to make a brief 
comment on your reviewer’s criticisms of my recent book, as above. 

Authors expect criticism from reviewers, and—as an author of some 15 books, I have 
always welcomed constructive criticism—^but we do not expect a reviewer to misquote us. 
Your reviewer quotes me as saying on one page that the temperature of the sun is estimated 
to be 70 million ** F, and on another p^ 6,000* C. As he quoted the page numbers, I 
turned back to these with some surprise, and—as I imagined—^found he had not read 
the paragraphs concerned with care. The latter temperature was quite clearly stated as 
being the opinion of Newton concerning the temperature of aunapota^ and I wrote: “ Newton 
suggested . . . the gases rising and flowing outwards at photospheric levels are cooled by 
expansion to about 4,000 deg. Cent., the photosphere TOing at a temperature of about 
6,000 deg. Gent.” Again, on the debatable matter of auroral soimds, I made no hard and 
fast statement, but merely gave to the reader the data collected from 184 observers in 
northern Canada by the Dominion Astrophysioal Observatory at Victoria, B.C. Your 
reviewer is quite entitled to be sarcastic about such data, if he feels that way, but he 
should not imply that the data which 1 place before the reader are my own opinions. 

I have liad occasion to review many books myself, and to read many hundreds 
during my 30 years of authorship, but this seems to be the perfect example of how not 
to do it. 

London K. M. Lkstkr 

Our reviewer replies : I am sorry that Mr. Lester should be imder the impression 
that 1 had not read his book carefully and that I had misquoted him. In my leview I 
stated that three different values were given in the book for the aurface temperature of the 
sun, and I see no reason to modify this statement. Wliat surprises me is that the author 
should seek to defend himself by saying that the correct figure of 6,000 degrees Centigrade 
was ” stated as Ijeing the opinion of Newton ” (Mr. H. W. Newton, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich)—presumably the author’s own opinion is that the sun’s surface temperature 
is 70,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit I He offers no excuse for the third alternative of 12,(MM) 
degrees (degrees Lester 7). I find it difficult to believe that many reliable observers in 
northern Ccmada have heard the aurora in mid-summer; in those latitudes it is so light 
even at midnight in mid-summer that it must be difficult to see the aurora, let alone to 
hear it. Surely one of the primaxy duties of the author of a popular book is to anticipate 
such obvious queries as this when giving data from other publications, although in this 
case it was not clear that the statement did borne from some other soiirc^e.— Editors. 


Whirlwind on the Themes 

The letter from Mr. L. M. Leakey in your July number reminds me of the dust devil 
I saw on the hot sunny afternoon of Sunday, July 3. I was first made aware of it by a 
cloud of dust on the towpath on the south bank of the Thames, just above East Molesey 
lock. It then crossed the channel leadix^ to the lock, creating a very obvious travelling 
whirlwind which caught amidships a small rowing boat which it turned through almost 
20° in an anti-clockwise direction. The rower was amusingly unaware of what had upset 
his oarsmanship. 

Through looking at the rowing boat I missed following the next move of the whirlwind, 
but became awmre of a Jacket some twenty feet in the air iroove the hatchway leading to the 
(lower channel. The disturbance appeared to die out while crossing the latter. 

London, W, 1 F. H. W. Crxek 
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The **EfMi*' of the Ice Age 

Mr. J. E. Ord is quite eorreot (August Weaihertp. 268) in sitting that the date quoted 
by Scandinavian geologists for the ** end ** of the loe Age is 6»500 B.c., or rou^^y 8,500 
yeans ago, but too much importance has been given to this Bgure, whi<di is an estimate 
of the date of a purelj^ local event—^the splitting of the remains of the "Scandinlkvi^ 
ice*sheet into two portions. By that time the climate of most of Europe and probably 
also North America had been temperate for some thousands of years. 

It is optimistic to speak of the end of the “ Ice Age*\ There have been a number 
of advances and retreats of the ice'Sheets and glaciers during the past million years or so, 
the latest of which is generally known as the Wiirm in Europe and the Wisconsin in North 
'America. This appears to be over, but it may not be the last pf the series; we may be 
living in an interglacial period, l^e end of the latest glacial episode was not a dednite 
point of time, but was a gradual affair which progressed from the margins of the ice-sheets 
towards their eentres. At any one place it may be considered to have arrived when the 
ice-sheet had retreated so far away that the country was free, not only of ice, but of the 
climate of the ice-border. Im the marginal areas the ** end ** was some 20,000 years ago ; 
in Scandinavia and eastern Canada it was much later; in Greenland and Antarctica it 
has not yet arrived. 

Ferring, Sussex C. E. P. Bbooks 


Halo Phenomena at Greenwich 

The following unusual halo phenomena were observed here on 20 July 1940;—^A 
complete horizontcJ circle or mock sun ring, visible except near the sun, together 
with a brilliantly coloured 22° halo and parhelia. All phenomena were first observed 
at 1015 GMT and approximate measiu^ taken about 1020 GMT gave the diameter of the 
horizontal circle as 73°, and the angular distance of the parhelia from the sun *8 centre 
as 30°. Also, from 1100 GMT an upper arc of contact to the 22° halo was seen. The 
horizontal ring and pcu'helia faded at 1105 GMT and the 22° halo became obscured by 
lower cloud at 1130 GMT. 

Royal Observatory, G. F. Wkixs 

Greenwich B. R. i-.EATON 
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The S.E.I Exposure Photometer is a highly accurate instru¬ 
ment for measuring the brightness range of a subject—the only 
reliable basis for calculating the exact exposure required in black 
and white or colour photography. The reflected brigh tness from 
very small areas can be measured, the angle subtended by the 
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The S.E.1 meter gives the true exposure for distant clouds 
and is the only form of exposure meter that makes allowance 
for intervening atmospheric haze. 

The meter is self-calibrating by means of a sensitive micro- 
ammeter, which makes it independent of the state of the 
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Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments. providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists In high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark II B. a 4' 6' corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60,000-70.000 yards at altitudes 
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EDITORIAL 

The reputation of meteorology as a science suffers because its imperfections 
are brought to public notice by the shortcomings of the weather forecast. 
Yet the basic ])hysical explanations of nearly all weather phenomena are 
known ; we understand why, after a clear dawn, cumulus clouds build upward 
on some days and not on others, and how their growth may be limited by 
warm air aloft, although we cannot yet say at what stage the cloud droplets 
will coalesce into rain ; the outline of our knowledge is clear, but the detail 
needs to be filled in by research. 

It is, pei-haps, because the controversial aspects of weather have received 
more publicity than its established results, that meteorology has formed so 
small a part of the elementary science taught in schools. Physics and chemistry 
liave the advantages of easily repeatable experiment, but they introduce the 
young student to an unfamiliar world of test-tubes and solutions ; meteorology, 
on the other hand, brings science into the familiar things of life and encourages 
regular, careful and sustained observation. 

In the past, meteorology in schools has often been coupled with geography 
with consequent emphasis on climatic averages of rainfall and temperature. 
A study of types of weather and their causes might be more profitable. This 
was underlined during the war when pilots of aircraft coming for the first time 
to the tropics were apt to expect that it rained all the wet season and never 
in the dry season—a view which had to be unlearned for efficient flight plamiing. 

A knowledge of the scientific basis of elementary meteorology can benefit 
nearly everyone ; it adds to the appreciation and enjoyment of a day in the 
open air—even if there is a downpour—^and for those whose business or pleasure 
depend on the elements it ensures that the best use is made of the forecast 
service to avoid a hurried change of plans. 
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CAN CARBON DIOXIDE INFLUENCE CLIMATE ? 

By G. S. Callendab 

An interpretation of climatic change in terms of the variable carbon 
dioxide content of the atmosphere was first proposed some sixty years ago 
by the famous Swedish physicist, Sevante Arrhenius, who made some of the 
classic experiments on the absorption of heat radiation by gases. Since then 
the theory has had a chequered history; it was abandoned for many years 
when the preponderating influence of water vapour radiation in the lower 
atmosphere was first discovered, but was revived again a few years ago when 
more accurate measurements of the water vapour spectrum became available. 

Reduced to its simplest terms this theory depends on the fact that, 
whereas carbon dioxide is almost completely transparent to solar radiation, 
it is partially opaque to the heat which is radiated back to space from the 
earth. In this way it acts as a heat trap, allowing the temperature near the 
earth’s surface to rise above the level it would attain if there were no carbon 
dioxide in the air. Two other gases in the atmosphere, water vapour and 
ozone, also possess this property of returning back towards the surface some 
of the low-temperature radiation which would otherwise escape directly to 
space. The former is present in such large quantities over most of the earth’s 
surface that it plays by far the most important part in the radiation of the lower 
atmosphere. 

It is mainly owing to the predominance of water vapour and the extreme 
irregularity of its absorption that attempts to assess the effect of carbon dioxide 
on temperatures have so far met with little success. Even in the laboratory 
the absorption of radiation by water vapour has proved an exceedingly 
difficult measurement, and after eighty years of experiments agreement is 
by no means complete. Carbon dioxide, however, has a simpler and more 
restricted spectrum and fair agreement has been attained for this gas 
(Quart. J.R.Met. Soc., Vol. 67, 194l, p. 263). 

In the jiresent state of knowledge it seems probable that the change in 
temperature as a result of variations in carbon dioxide can best be evaluated 
by comparing the earth to a body receiving a constant supply of heat which 
is dissipated by radiation through a surrounding medium. Then it can be 
shown that 

dT _ T 
dE 4r^E 

where T is the temperature of the surface, and E is the emissivity of the 
surrounding medium towards the surface. 

Changes in the amount of carbon dioxide affect the emissivity of the 
atmosphere at all levels, including the downward component at the surface, 
and these effects can be calculated with some accuracy from the known 
absorption coefficients. For example it is found that, with a temperature 
of 280^^ A and a downward emissivity of 0*70, a change to double the present 
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amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere should increase JS? by 1*3 per 
cent, equal to a temperature rise of 2*1° C ( 3*8® F) so long as it caused no 
interference with the heat supply to the surface. Such calculations would 
occupy too much space to elaborate here. 

WHBRB THE EFFECT OF CARBON DIOXIDE IS GREATEST 

In considering the regions where variations in the amount of carbon 
dioxide will have most effect on the balance of heat-exchange, one^'naturally 
turns to those where the temperature is very low and the importance of water- 
vapour radiation is reduced ; but there are many low-lying regions of intense 
cold in the northern winter where the surface heat-loss is small and unimportant 
because there is little heat-supply from the stagnant air. The active regions 
of heat-loss in very cold air generally occur at higher levels in the atmosphere, 
or on elevated land masses such as Central Asia and the Antarctic Continent. 

As an example of the former, the heavy convectional rainfall of the 
tropics depends very much upon the speed at which the middle and upper 
troposphere can rid itself of the heat energy which is constantly being sent 
up from below, mainly as the latent heat of water condensation. This heat is 
radiated away through the thin cold air of the stratosphere, in these regions 
almost devoid of the protecting layers of water-vapour. It contains, however, 
the usual proportions of carbon dioxide, in optical densities such that small 
changes have a relatively large effect on its absorption of radiation from 
below. Thus an increase of carbon dioxide could reduce the rate of heat-loss 
from the upper troposphere, which in turn could reduce the vigour of the 
convection currents and the rainfall, or, alternatively, allow surface tem- 
])eratures to rise until a new balance was reached. An increase in the aridity 
of marginal tropical regions and a recession of the glaciers on high tropical 
mountains miglit be one of the first indications of this. 

Another area of active heat-loss where changes of carbon dioxide could 
be very important is the upper surface of clouds. This area is vast and its 
loss of heat often occurs through very dry layers of the atmosphere ; thus, 
increase of carbon dioxide would mean slower cooling of clouds, perhaps 
accompanied by less persistent cloud cover and more effective solar heating 
at low levels. 

In the great polar ice caps, where temperatures are very low, and yet 
for dynamical reasons the rate of heat loss is quite high, the effect of changes 
of carbon dioxide is doubtless more complex, although we might expect some 
temperature adjustment to balance the change of emissivity. Whether this 
temperature adjustment had any effect on convectional processes would 
depend on its difference from changes elsewhere in the atmosphere. There 
are many other effects which might be attributed to changes in the amount 
of carbon dioxide, but enough has been said to indicate where they are most 
likely to have some influence on world temperatures. The next step is to 
examine the possibility of such changes being brought about by human 
agency. 
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THE OABBOH BiUUlKOE IN NATTJBE 

Although those who have studied radiation in the atmosphere will agree 
that variations of carbon dioxide could have significant effects in the regions 
just mentioned, they may be doubtful of the possibility of such variations 
being caused by human activities. For instance, we know that the green parts 
of plants use this gas to build up their structure, that sea-water can absorb it, 
that limestone is partially composed of it, and so on. These are all fsictors 
in the natural carbon cycle which has been so ably treated by Lundegath 
(Der Kreislauf der Kohlensaure in der Natur, Jena, 1924), Quinn and Jones 
{Carbon Dioxide, Reinhold, 1945) and several others ; but it is not possible to 
examine these factors here, beyond stating that they are part of a balance 
maintaining a fairly constant amount of this gas in the air. 

It is only during the present century that man has exerted his influence 
on a sufficient scale to disturb nature’s slow-moving carbon-balance, but now 
his demand for heat and power has led to the transfer of large quantities of 
“ fossil ’’ carbon from the rocks to the air. As one ton of coal or oil produces 
about three tons of carbon dioxide it is a simple matter to estimate the 
quantity of the latter derived from the known output of these fuels. This is 
now about 5,000 million tons per year. One part per million by volume 
(p.p.m.) in the whole atmosphere is equal to 8,000 million tons of carbon 
dioxide, the change in the latter over the years may be obtained and compared 
with the most reliable measurements as in Table 1. 


Table 1 .—Estimated effect of fuel combustion on atmos'pheric CO^ 


Bate 

CO 2 from 
fuel 

as p.p.m. 

Total air 
CO 2 
p.p.m. 

Bate 

Observed value 

Authority 

p.p.m. 

to 1900 

Small 

290 

1870-1900 

Numerous (a) 

290 

1901-10 

3 

293 

1910 

Benedict («) 

303 

1911-20 

5 

298 

1922 

Lundegath (6) 

305 

1921-30 

5-5 

303 

1931 

Carpenter (c) 

310 

1931-40 

6 

310 

1935 

Buch ( 0 ) 

320 

1941-50 

6-6 

316 

— 

— 

— 


Kofs. : (a) Soe Callendar, 1940 Qiuirt. J.R, Met. Soc., Vol. 06, p. 395. 

(b) loc, cit. 

(c) 1937 J. Amer. Chem. Soc., Vol. 69, p. 323. 


The observed values in Table 1 appear to indicate a more rapid increase 
of carbon dioxide than that from fuel alone, but there are several other ways 
in which man’s activities release this gas to the atmosphere in amounts 
reckoned in thousands of millions of tons ; chief among these are the clearance 
of forests and the drainage and cultivation of land, by which immense 
quantities of organic residues are Exposed to bacterial oxidation. There is, 
however, no need for alarm at the possibility of the air becoming contaminated 
by too much carbon dioxide, Because the waters of the oceans provide a reser¬ 
voir of almost infinite capacity to aJ)sorb excess. As the deep waters of the 
sea move slowly and only a shallow contact surface is involved in the carbon- 
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dioxide equilibrium, this reservoir does not immediately control a sudden 
eruption of the gas such as has occurred this century. It will be hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of years before the sea absorbs its fair share. 

Similarly it is possible for the percentage of carbon dioxide to vary 
considerably in periods of only a few centuries when some exceptional event 
absorbs large quantities. An example of this is the recolonization of 
continental areas by forests and peat at the close of the last glaciation. 

THE PRESENT TREND OF CLIMATE 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the amount of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere may be increased significantly by human activities ; and that 
there are reasons to expect some slight amelioration in climate to follow from 
the increase. Hence we may now consider whether the thermometer already 
shows signs of rising in synchronization with the increasing thickness of the 
carbon-dioxide radiation blanket, remembering that only very small changes 
of temperature are expected to occur in periods of a few decades, and that the 
pitfalls which await the uncritical who venture into this field are numerous. 
There remain, however, a fair number of temperature records from different 
parts of the world, of over half a century’s duration, which will stand critical 
analysis both as regards accuracy and the stability of surrounding conditions. 

Examination of the trend of mean temperature given by these long 
records shows that it has been upward during the last half-century in nearly 
all cases. A few typical figures (Table 2) indicate the order of the temperature 
rise over this period, as deviations in successive twenty-year means. Some 
attempt at random selection has been made by taking half the stations under 
the letter B which have the necessary length of record, and also a wide 
distribution over the earth. 


Table 2 .—The trend of temperature in various regions. 

iiC-year deviatioiis from the mean for 1880-1809, in tenths of a dogroo 
Fahrenheit. 


1 

20 years ending ; 

Hritain 

1 

iicM’gf’n 

Boise 

Bombay 

Batavia 

Buenos 

Aires 

1900 1 

3 

0 

t) 

.3 

3 

2 

19J9 i 

3 

1 j 

11 



3 

1929 ..i 

4 

i- 3 i 

10 , 

7 ; 

7 

1 4 

1939 

7 

1 ! 

17 ; 

7 : 

n 1 

1 9 

1948 1 

10 

1 -- i 

i ' 

- ! 

-- ! 


- -- 


Naturally, one would have to go into the history of these observations, 
comparing them with neighbouring rural sites and so on, before accepting the 
figures at their face value ; but, without going into details, it may be said 
that any other half-dozen stations selected at random from widely-scattered 
regions would show much the same average change of temperature as those 
given. In marginal sub-arctic regions changes three or four times as great 
have occurred in the last few decades, but here advectional influences are of 
paramount importance. 
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The variations of glaciers, often located in regions where there are no 
reliable temperature records of long duration, are perhaps even more significant 
of climatic change than the instrumental readings with their possibility of 
human error. That they have lately been receding in most parts of the 
world is well known; recent evidence of this from the southern Andes and 
New Zealand is specially valuable, because of the lack of old temperature 
records in the southern hemisphere which can be said to be free from urban 
influence. 

Naturally one would expect any change of climate due to variations in 
the atmospheric radiation to be world wide in its effects, although there is 
much doubt as to their nature in a region such as the Antarctic continent, 
where temperatures are below freezing point at all seasons. In fact, an increase 
in the amount of ice here might be the ultimate result of higher world tem¬ 
peratures. But in a short article such as this it is only possible to consider 
the broad outlines of the probable effect of carbon dioxide on climates, and 
we must be content to leave many of the problems associated with it for 
future research. 

In conclusion it may be said that the climates of the world are behaving 
in a maimer which suggests that slightly more solar heat is being retained 
in the atmosphere. This could be due to its increasing opacity to terrestrial 
heat as a result of the additions of carbon dioxide. But the coincidence by 
itself is no proof, because we do not know if the solar heat has remained 
constant over the period ; it does, however, provide an intriguing example 
where the expected happens on the grand scale. 

METEOROLOGY IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

By S. E. Ashmore, B.Sc., A. Inst. P. 

Honorary Meteorologi*it to the Borough of Wrexham 

The Royal Meteorological Society, keenly aware of the instructional needs of 
the science which it sponsors, has always encouraged the formulation of schemes 
and the publication of informed opinion on the teaching of meteorology. The 
last article on the subject in its publications having appeared in 1931, the time 
is now opportune to review the question again. The weather being one of the 
most profound influences on mankind, there is a good case for making the study 
of it an important part of a curriculum, or at any rate, giving it more promin¬ 
ence than it has enjoyed hitherto. With the widening of man’s activity in 
earth and sea and sky, the influence of the weather becomes a correspondingly 
greater factor and hence a wider imderstanding of its principles is desirable ; in 
this connection it is worth noting that among the Ministry of Education vaca¬ 
tion courses planned for 1949 the science course in Norway includes meteorology. 
The teaching of the subject in schools is easier nowadays than ever before ; there 
is an increase in the number of teachers in schools with training in meteorology, 
many being ex-service meteorological personnel; again, synoptic data are now 
readily available. This article is an expression of the writer’s personal opinion 
on the question of teaching meteorology in Grammar Schools, most of the 
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previous articles having dealt with the subject in what were formerly Elemen¬ 
tary Schools. 

As an introduction, a few words on meteorology in Colleges may be per¬ 
mitted. I am strongly of the opinion that the study of it in Colleges should be, 
as at present, post-graduate. Thorough groimdwork in mathematics and 
physics, represented by a first degree, is essential to research workers in meteor¬ 
ology. This matter should be borne in mind in schools, where occasional pupils 
may hope eventually to take up the subject in the Scientific Officer class. They 
can profit by normal school instruction in meteorology in the same way as other 
types of pupil, but first and foremost must come the realisation that their 
mathematics and physics at this stage are the most important things. 

THE TIME TABLE 

Much as I would like to see the inclusion of meteorology as a normal subject 
of the curriculum of Grammar Schools, it is not generally possible yet. One 
essential, not available everywhere, is an enthusiastic master trained in the 
subject: another is a head-master in B 5 mapathy. Again, suggestions of intro¬ 
ducing another subject into the curriculum are certain to raise the question of 
the over-crowded time-table. Yet in schools where practical subjects such as 
woodwork and gardening are taught, meteorology could be introduced as an 
alternative in those forms likely to profit by it; I do not suggest that meteoro¬ 
logy should be taught as a separate subject to all boys when one considers the 
fairly large number of boys nowadays in Grammar Schools who are quite unable 
to profit by the academic subjects taught there. When the new regulations 
regarding School Certificate's come into force it should be an easier matter to 
find a little time for the introduction of the subject into the time-table even of 
boys who later will have examinations to sit, and perhaps even to facilitate the 
already existent provision whereby a school can present candidates in subjects 
such as meteorology, not normally in the standard list of the examining body. 

Such introduction of meteorology would mean a certain amount of overlap 
with other departments. Far from being a disadvantage, this would be prefer¬ 
able to the present absorption of meteorology by other departments, particu¬ 
larly geography. I hope I shall not offend anyone, in addition to those I have 
already annoyed, by insisting that meteorology is not a branch of geography. 
The viewpoints of the two subjects are different: the geographer needs ready¬ 
made climatological facts and it is the province of meteorology, which, for school 
purposes differs little from the physics of the air, to study the processes re¬ 
sponsible for these facts. We shall see how a meteorological coiu'se can help in 
this respect. At the 1924 conference on meteorology in education Mr. L. B. 
Cimdall complained of the waste of time in the geography course caused by 
doing meteorology. A separate course would relieve this ; it would undertake 
such meteorology as is now done in physics and geography courses, but that 
would not be its only purpose. What, then, should be included ? 

EQUIPMENT 

As far as a Grammar School is concerned a school weather station should be 
regarded as indispensable if meteorology is to be taken at aU. The subject 
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would not be started in a school unless there were a capable teacher for it, and 
he would, ipso facto, be an experienced observer himseU. I do not advocate 
mere dabbling with meteorology in schools in any of its aspects, and particularly 
I feel that observational work, if done, should be done correctly. During 
wanderings in search of local data I have often come across the battered rain- 
|auge placed in the optimum position to catch the splash from a roof about four 
feet away; and the promising-looking Stevenson screen the sole inhabitant 
of which turns out to be an ancient Six’s thermometer with one side reading 2° 
higher than the other. My answer to all this is “ Why not do the job properly?” 
It will cost little more and be far more interesting. Again, the punctuality, 
regularity, and accuracy needed for observations are qualities in which training 
these days is not undesirable. 

Of course, there are a host of difficulties, but none are insuperable. Funds 
are needed, and unenlightened opposition from School Governors is not im¬ 
probable. It may arise from other sources, too, even from the caretaker, 
particularly if he is an influential person. Another trouble is the smashing of 
instruments by hooligans ; they will suffer great personal inconvenience, such 
as laceration from barbed wire, for the delight of seeing a grass minimum ther¬ 
mometer in fragments, so spares should be kept. The maintenance of unbroken 
observations during holidays is difficult or impossible in some schools ; 
nevertheless it can be done, and pupils will turn out willingly on an icy Sunday 
morning to deal with snow deposit in the rain gauge. Once a trained nucleus 
of senior observers has been formed, tliey will teach younger pupils who accom¬ 
pany them to the station, the teacher adding the refinements to their training. 
Not all the pupils of the forms doing meteorology need be observers, but they 
should all understand the work, and there should be a “band of observers”, 
membership of which entails complete fidelity to tlie cause. In the lower forms 
there should be considerable emphasis on the observational side, including 
clouds and their significance, and on the working of the instruments. There is 
no harm in starting yoimg ; a boy of 12 who can read a Fortin barometer to ‘002 
of an inch is not such a rare phenomfenon as one might think, but, of course, at 
that age, he must be carefully supervised. 

A meteorology room is very desirable, for instruction, including experi¬ 
mental work, and the housing of the barometer and barograph, with room for 
spare instruments and various accessories. The library should be there (its 
contents will be mentioned later) and there should be wall-space for the ex¬ 
hibition of graphs, charts, photographs and the Daily Weaiher Report, Visits 
to Meteorological Offices should be undertaken regularly, from the point of view 
of the instruction and interest of the pupils, and as a refresher to the teacher. 

BESULTS 

The latent heat of fusion of ice, which is already known, is determined by 
generation after generation of pupils. In contrast to this, weather observations 
are useful. To begin, they provjde data on the climate of the district, com¬ 
parable with other places, which can be used, if of the required standard, in 
official quarters, such as the Air Ministry, and organizations such as those 
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Fig. 1. 

Plan of enclosure at Wrexham 
weather station 

A, Bare soil; B, Snow-board; 
C, Box for rain-measure etc ; 
E, Evaporation tank; F, 
Exj)erimental evaporimeter; 
O, Grass minimum thermo¬ 
meter ; H, Hyetograph; J, K, 
L, Earth thermometers at 4ft, 
1 ft and 4 in; M, Solar maxi¬ 
mum thermometer; N, Neph- 
oscope; 1\ Deposit gauge; 
R, Rain-gauge; S, Stevenson 
screen with duckboards D in 
front of it; W, Wind-vane ; 
T, Small tank intended to 
provide large birds with a 
draught of water more access¬ 
ible than the evaporinieters. 



studying thunderstorms and glaciology. I should welcome an increase in the 
collection of accurate data from schools, hitherto perhaps more frequent in 
Wales than elsewhere, but nevertheless nowhere as widespread as it could be. 
At Wrexham there is a happy arrangement whereby some of the instruments 
are owned by the municipal authorities and in return the Grammar School 
supplies all the meteorological data needed by the Borough Engineer. 
Enquiries for data from all kinds of sources can be satisfied. In school it is ob¬ 
viously preferable for the geography master to be able to display rainfall graphs 
from the sohoors own record, rather than to exhibit data of possibly doubt¬ 
ful authenticity culled from a text-book and referring to a place perhaps thirty 
miles away. Junior mathematics forms doing exercises on graphs or averages 
can obtain a little local interest by utilising data obtained on the spot. An 
important feature of the meteorology lesson itself in the lower forms should 
be the comparison of the schoors data with those of other places, through the 
Daily and MorUMy Weaiher Re'pcrrts, Higher up the school more theory can be 
taught. Elementary synoptic meteorology and the Polar Front Theory can be 
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introduced in fourth forms and in the fifth form the principles of forecasting 
introduced. Actual plotting can be done from Air-Met broadcast data. Phy¬ 
sical principles such as radiation, condensation and turbulence can be intro¬ 
duced at this stage. There is no textbook available which is suitably graded 
for schools, but A Short Course in ElemerUary Meteorology by W. H. Pick can be 
used advantageously. A good list of recommended books was given in 
Weather, December 1948, p. 362, and the reader is referred to this. 

SENIOR WORK 

It will be long before meteorology can be introduced into schools as a sub¬ 
ject at higher certificate stage, and I am, on that account, refraining from 
outlining any suggestions about it. However sixth form pupils usually have a 
few periods a week devoted to some study not connected with their specialist 
subjects. Meteorology is an excellent choice for some of these periods ; even 
the arts student, whatever career he chooses, cannot escape the weather, and ho 
will welcome a knowledge of its principles. A course for these students can 
embrace observational technique, if this has not already been acquired, followed, 
particularly in the case of arts students, by plotting and the practice of fore¬ 
casting, also upper-air work and the tephigram. Senior science students can 
go into the theory of this when they know some thermodynamics, and can study 
other elementary theoretical aspects. 

If in a particular school it is impossible to find time for meteorology in the 
week’s time-table, it can be started as an out-of-school activity. The possession 
of a station will be an outward and visible sign which will enable the meteoro¬ 
logists* club to flourish in a manner not always possible with every school society. 
Apart from lectures from the staff and senior pupils, talks on applied meteoro¬ 
logy should be invited from the Waterworks Engineer, the Municipal Engineer, 
the Medical Officer of Health, and so on, with an occasional talk in lighter vein 
such as “ Blue Moons and Green Moons ”, and a visit now and again to a 
Meteorological Office, 

In the foregoing I have avoided suggesting definite schemes of instruction. 
At present the problem is one of educational experiment, and other views, which 
I hope will be expressed, besides my own, are necessary before such formulation 
is effected. 
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FOG 

By Cde. C. R. Bubgbss, O.B.E,, R.N. 

Have you ever wondered wliy you can sometimes see a long way, 
the French coast from the cliffs at Dover, the Isle of Man (and the mountains 
of Mourne, so I’m told, if you are really lucky) from the top of Snowdon, 
and far beyond St. Paul’s Cathedral from Hampstead Heath, while on other 
occasions it is difficult to make headway in a car because of fog ? Did you ever 
wonder why you can see ‘‘ steam ” coming out of the spout, or from under the 
lid, of a kettle when the water boils ? In this article you should be able to 
find the answers to these and several other questions relating to visibility or 
the distance at which objects can be seen. 

In pure air that contains little water vapour there is almost no limit to 
the visibility other than the height of the object and the observer above sea 
level. As a rule, however, dust particles and water drops are present in the 
atmosphere in sufficient quantity to limit the visibility to less than 20 miles, 
and .sometimes to less than 100 yards. Visibility over land, especially in and 
to leewanl of industrial areas and big towns, is usually less than over the sea 
because of smoke and occasionally dust. If the deterioration of visibility is 
due to smoke or dust alone, it is known a.s haze ; if it is due in part or whole 
to water dr()[)s it is known as fog, ]>rovided you cannot see objects at about 
1,1(K) yards, and as mist if you can see objects up to twice this distance. 

During the remainder of this article, however, it is proposed to use the 
term fog to include mist. 

THE PKIMARY CAUSE OF FOO FORMATION 

Air has what may seem to he the curious })roperty of being able to contain 
in the invisible form of vapour, an amount of water that depends upon its 
tomperatiire ; for instance, air at a temperature of 83° F (near sea level) can 
hold about 2-0% by weight of water vay)our, whereas air at 32° F can contain 
no more than 0*4The amount of water vapour actually contained in the 
air expressed as a percentage of the maximum amount the air can contain 
is knovii as its relative humidity. Let us take as an ex<ample some air at 
83"’ F with a relative humidity of 60%. Since its maximum water content 
is about 2*5by weight, the actual content of this air must be 1-S%. which 
is the maximum or saturated content of water at 68° F, Should this air at 
H3° F bo cooled to 68° its relative humidity will become 100%, because it holds 
the maximum amount of water vapour for air at the latter temperature. Wc 
see, then, that if air is cooled, its capacity for holding water vapour decreases 
and its relative humidity increases, and if the cooling process is carried on for a 
sufficiently long time, tlie relative humidity will eventually become 100^\„ 
the temperature at this moment being knovm as the saturation or dew point. 
Further cooling results in condensation of the surplus water vapour on to 
minute particles of salt and other chemicals that are mostly products of com¬ 
bustion, while the relative humidity remains about 100%. When these small 
drops of water are sufficiently plentiful they cause the visibility to fall, and if 
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this condensation has occurred close to the earth’s surface it is known as fog. 
There is another way in which the relative humidity may be increased, that is 
by evaporation ; when air flows over water or a damp surface, the temperature 
of which is higher than that of the dew point of the air, water vapour is trans* 
ferred to the air. The primary cause of any fog formation is attributable to 
one of these methods of raising the relative humidity. 

SOME FOGS AND HOW THEY ABB CAUSED 

To those of US who live inland, and especially if in a low-lying locality, 
the most common kind of fog is that which initially forms in the evening, or 
at night, when there is little wind and the sky is clear or nearly so. It is known 
as radioition fog. The earth radiates heat and, provided there is little cloud to 
intercept this heat and radiate it back again, and provided the sun is low or is 
below the horizon, its surface temperature falls. Air close to the earth’s 
surface is cooled by conduction (or contact) and, so long as there is only a little 
wind which is insufficient to mix this chilled air with warmer air well above, 
the temperature of the surface air may fall to its dew point and condensation 
will begin, partly on the surface as dew and partly on the particles of salt 
mentioned above, thus forming fog. This kind of fog forms most easily in 
valleys and low-lying places because air chilled on higher ground drains down 
hill like water and collects in valleys and pockets. It is for this reason that 
wise people, if they are lucky enough to have any choice, don’t live at the 
bottom of valleys. Radiation fog does not form over the sea, or other water 
surfaces, because their temperature does not fall much at night. 

Advection fog is also caused by the air being cooled, though in this instance, 
as the name implies, the air is cooled by flowing over a surface that is already 
cold. For example, after a cold spell in winter the ground may be frozen 
and a damp and mild wind may introduce the change of weather ; the lowest 
layers of the air are cooled and fog or low cloud are probable. A more frequent 
example of advection fog, however, is met at sea and is usually known as sea 
fog. When relatively warm and^damp air flows over a cold sea current such 
as the Labrador Current off Newfoundland and Labrador, fog is the usual result, 
and when warm and damp air has travelled for about two days on a northerly 
track in the eastern North Atlantic so that it is reaching progressively higher 
latitudes and correspondingly colder seas, especially in spring and early summer, 
fog is again probable. 

If you possess a car and are planning a journey, especially if by night, 
for which there are alternative routes, choose the higher one should the 
conditions be suitable for the formation of radiation fog, and the lower route 
if advection fog is likely. 

Steaming fog is a good example of raising the relative humidity by 
evaporation. If the temperature of the air is lower than that of the water 
(or damp surface), the air close to the surface is bombarded by molecules 
of water vapour and its relative humidity rises ; the lowest layer of air is also 
warmed by conduction from the water, and since warm and damp air is lighter 
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than cold and dry air, the air becomes top heavy, and the warmed air rises 
in a large number of little columns or upward trickles, in much the same way 
as water with colouring matter can be seen to rise in a glass container when 
heat is applied underneath it. But the rising air meets, almost at once, air 
that is much colder than itself and, if the temperature difference between water 
and air that has not yet contacted it is sufficiently great, condensation takes 
place. This steaming fog can often be seen to be rising in a number of wisps ; 
it does not usually extend more than a few feet high because progressive mixing 
with drier, although colder, air dries it out, r.e. causes the relative humidity 
to fall below 100%. Steaming fog can be seen over rivers, ponds, marshes, etc,, 
on autumn mornings after a quiet night with a clear sky when the air has been 
chilled by contact with the cold ground to a very much lower temperature than 
the water ; in fact, it is not uncommon in such places to see both radiation 
fog over the land and steaming fog over the water at the same time. Sea 
smoke and barber are two names by which steaming fog is known in the Arctic, 
where it is a common occurrence in winter and a handicap to the navigation 
of ships. The steam in an unheated bathroom in cold weather when the hot 
tap is running, and that which comes out of the spout or from under the lid 
of a boiling kettle or saucepan is the same phenomenon. Remember, though, 
that it is not real steam that you can see, for steam is water vapour and is 
invisible. 

Frontal fog is another kind caused largely by evaporation and is of especial 
importance to airmen. As a reader of Weather, you must be familiar with the 
term “ front ”—^which denotes a belt of relatively bad weather between two 
air masses. The rain near a front is mostly caused by the forced ascent of the 
warmer air mass over the colder, and as the rain descends it passes through a 
wedge of the colder air before reaching the ground. Evaporation takes place 
from the falling water drops and the air is chilled a little because it has to 
provide the heat necessary for the evaporation process ; the relative humidity 
therefore increases. Condensation takes place, usually near the cloud base 
at first, and may extend down to ground level; the effect is, in fact, a lowering 
of the cloud base which becomes fog if it reaches ground level. 

Smoke fogs are an unpleasant feature of built-up areas, particularly if 
industrial. Bad smoke fogs are primarily water fogs such as those described 
above, but rendered worse by smoke particles. Smoke from factory and other 
chimneys is carried away by the wind—some downwards, some sideways, but 
a lot upwards, provided the air is not colder near the surface than at a height 
of, say, 300 feet or so. In the latter event, invariably in the instance of radiation 
and advection fogs because they are caused by surface cooling, the smoke is 
unable to rise because of the relatively warmer air above, and the particles 
of which it consists mix with the water fog. On any night when the sky is 
clear and there is little wind, smoke from chimneys or bonfires can be seen 
to blow away horizontally like a ribbon. An increase of temperature with 
height for 1,000 feet or so above the surface, or at any rate, a decrease of 
temperature with height of less than the normal, is a characteristic of air 
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coming from warmer regions, and it accounts for visibility being worse dur* 
ing the day near and to leeward of smoke sources in this air mass than in 
polar air. 

DISSIPATION OP POO 

Essentially fog will only clear when the causes contributing to its formation 
are removed. For example, radiation fog was caused by surface cooling due 
to radiation from the earth’s surface under quiet conditions; it will clear 
when the surface becomes warmed or when warmer and drier air from above 
is brought down by an increase in the strength of the wind. In the former 
instance the warming can penetrate the fog when the sun has got well above the 
horizon, say 10® or more, depending upon the depth of the fog. When the 
amount of heat received from the sun has been sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the earth’s surface, the temperature of the air in contact with the surface 
is also raised (by conduction), its capacity for holding water vapour is thereby 
increased and some of the water drops of which the fog consists are evaporated. 
This process continues at an increasing rate until the fog has '‘lifted”, t.c. 
there is no more condensed vapour on the surface, though there is still some 
overhead which is known as stratus cloud. Convection currents complete the 
dissipation by ensuring the mixing of the air in stratus cloud with drier air 
from below and from above. The fog clears or “bums off”, in fact, from the 
bottom upwards. In late autumn and winter the sun in latitudes greater 
than 50® does not rise to as high an altitude as 20®, so it may not succeed in 
dispersing the fog and it will remain throughout the day; moreover, since the 
warmest part of the day in winter is usually an hour or two after noon, this 
is the time of day at which the fog is likely to be thinnest if it does not clear 
altogether. 

Wind, owing to friction with the earth’s surface, causes the air near the 
ground to move up and down as well as along, and the stronger the wind the 
greater the height to which the “ turbulent ” movement extends. If, then, 
the wind increases, the fog will also lift or clear entirely, because drier and 
warmer air from above is brought'down to mix with the cold and damp air 
inside the fog. 

Advcction fog at sea lifts 4f the wind blows it over a warmer surface, i,e, 
a patch or current of wanner water. It will also lift, or bcKJome thinner, it the 
speed of the wind increases as explained above. the most likely way in 
which it wiU be completely dissipated is by a change in the source of the air 
that has hitherto come from lower and warmer latitudes; as long as the 
temperature of the air is lower than that of the sea sinface there can be no 
fog (except in the extreme case of steaming fog), because the warmer water 
causes convection and keeps the air moving vertically besides warming it so 
that its capacity for holding water vapour is increased. Over land, advection 
fog may lift during the warmer part of the day like radiation fog, owing to the 
heating effect of the sun on the groimd, but the visibility is not likely to improve 
considerably until there is a change of air mass, e.g. until the arrival of a cold 
(or occluded) front. 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF FOO 

Equatorial regions are not worried by fog, apart from occasional radiation 
fog which may form in low-lying and damp places at night, but is seldom 
known to survive for more than two hours or so after sunrise, because the sun^s 
rays quickly become strong enough to penetrate the fog and “ burn it oS ” 
from the bottom. At sea there is no fog, because— 

(а) the water is very warm, so that there is no chance of advection fog ; 

(б) there are no fronts as we know them in middle latitudes. 

It is dangerous to generalize because there are usually some exceptions 
due to abnormal circumstances, but it is fairly safe to say that in sub-tropical 
latitudes, between the parallels of latitude of about 20^^ and 35^, the air over 
the land (other than near the eastern coasts of the continents) is usually too 
dry for fog to form, since much of this area is desert land. Over the sea there 
are a few isolated localities off the western shores of the continents where 
there is a comparatively cold sea-water current and fog is often formed when 
the air comes from a direction other than off shore. There is also the coastal 
region off China, where fog is frequent during spring when the water inshore is 
comparatively cold. In higher latitudes fog is not, as a rule, an uncommon 
event either at sea or on land. It is often not appreciated, however, that there 
are only a few places, mostly in the vicinity of cold currents, where fog at sea 
is reported on as many as 10 per cent of occasions ; probably the best-known 
instance is off Newfoundland and Labrador. The frequency is higher in late 
autumn and winter on land and in coastal regions near big cities and industrial 
regions such as the mouth of the Thames and the Straits of Dover, or in the 
approaches to New York, because of smoke. It is most frequent of ail in the 
Arctic ; along much of the Northern Sea Route between North-West Russia 
and the Pacific where there is much ice and the sea is very cold, fog occurs 
on between 10 and 15 days a month during much of the limited navigation 
season. 


Books Received 

OeoUUUionft of th^ earth's atmosphere by M. V. Wilkes, 74 pages, C.U.P. 1949, 12fl. Od. 

Seme recent researches in solar physics by F, Hoyle, 134 pages, 8 figures, 36 tables, 
C.U.P. 1949, 128. 6(1. 

Atmospheric turbulence by O, G. Sutton, 107 4- viii pages, 4 diagrams, Methuen 1940, 
Or. Od. 

Of these new books, the first two are Cambridge Monographs on Physics and the 
third is a Methuen Monograph on Physical Subjects. The aim in each rase has been to 
supply a olear, up-to-date account of the subject with especial emphasis on recent research, 
missing full use of mathematics. 

Professor Sutton^s well-knit writing is already known to readers of Weather^ and they 
will find the books by Wilkes and Hoyle have been well introduced by Professor Bobson^s 
article* last month, on ** Some solar and terrestrial relationships 

Full reviews will appear in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society 
and The Ohservatory. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FAHRENHEIT TEMPERATURE 

SCALE 

By E. L. Hawke, M.A, 

How did the Fahrenheit thermometrie scale originate ? Some of us were 
required to cope with this question when we sat for elementary sdence 
exams at school, and no doubt we congratulated ourselves on scoring full marks 
for what we, in common with the examiners, regarded as the right answer. It 
is thus somewhat disconcerting to find that modem pundits are out of agree¬ 
ment on the matter. Did we not earn our places in the class lists so well as we 
fancied ? In the 150th Anniversary Commemoration Number of the PhUo- 
sophical MagaziWy recently issued, two eminent authorities on the history of 
science and scientific instruments, Professor H. Dingle and Mr. R. S. Whipjde, 
give conflicting accounts of the origin of Fahrenheit’s scale as we know it today. 
Mr. Whipple supports the traditional belief that Fahrenheit adopted as “zero” 
the lowest temperature obtainable by mixing ice and salt. Professor Dingle 
would have it otherwise. He maintains that Fahrenheit copied his scale from 
one Romer (not to be confused with Reaumur), who made the temperatures of 
melting ice and human blood 7*5° and 22*5® respectively. Fahrenheit, says 
Professor Dingle, sub-divided each Romer degree into four, obtaining values 
of 30® and 90® for the two fixed temperatures. Finally, to avoid “awkward 
fractrons”, these were increased by one-fifteenth and the present scale was 
produced. 

From a history of the Fahrenheit scheme of graduation set out by Henry 
C. Bolton in his book Evolution of the Thermometer, 1592-1743 (Chemical Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Easton, Pa., 1900) it would seem that so far as the scale with which 
we are now familiar is concerned Mr. Whipple’s version of the matter is the 
more correct, and that those of us who satisfied the examiners with our 
answers need not feel uneasy. Bolton quotes (loc, cit, pp. 69-70) the following 
passage from Fahrenheit’s own writings; it is apparently taken from one of 
five short papers contributed by him between 1724 and 1726 to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society (in which he held Fellowslxip from 
May, 1724 until his death on 16 September 1736):— “ The division of the 
scale depends upon three fixed points which are obtained in the following 
manner : the first point below, at the beginning of the scale, was found by a 
mixture of ice, water and sal-ammoniac, or also sea-salt; when a thermometer 
is put in such a mixture the liquid falls until it reaches a point designated as 
zero. This experiment succeeds better in winter than in summer. The second 
point is obtained when water and ice are mixed without the salts named ; when 
a thermometer is put in this mixture the liquid stands at 32®, and this I caU the 
commencement of freezing, for still water becomes coated with a film of ice in 
winter when the liquid in the thermometer reaches that point. The third point 
is at 96°; the alcohol expands to this height when the thermometer is pbrned in 
the mouth, or the arm-pit, of a healthy man and held there until it acquires 
temperature of the body. If, however, the temperature of a person suffmng 
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from fever, or some other disease, is to be taken another thermometer mu3t be 
used having a scale lengthened to 128® or 132®. Wlxether these degrees are 
l^h enough for the hottest fevers I have not examined; I do not think, how¬ 
ever, that the degrees named will ever be exceeded in any fever.’* (Incidentally 
it may be remarked that according to modern medical theories your physic¬ 
ian will take a very poor view of your prospects if your body temperature 
rises to 109® F). 

Bolton goes on to state that Fahrenheit made his thermometers with 
different scales at different times and gives this table of equivalents : 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

Centigrade 

Large 

Medium 

Small 


Degs 

Dega 

Degs 

Degs 

90 

24 

96 

35-5 

0 

12 

48 

8-8 

-90 

0 

0 

-17-8 


No. 1 was an old Florentine scale, the use of which seems to have been aban¬ 
doned by Fahrenheit at some date between 1709 and 1714. Bolton discusses 
the derivation of the two subsequent scales at considerable length. Although 
he allows that uncertainty exists as to the precise basis of the fixed points he 
makes no mention of Homer’s name in this connexion. 

The proportions of ice, water and sal-ammoniac (or sea-salt) in the mixture 
employed by Fahrenheit for determining his zero are said to be unknown : 
Rlidorff, Bolton tells us, showed that the temperature obtained by mixing 
100 parts of snow and 33 of salt is —2r3°C and that the corresponding value 
yielded by 100 parts of snow and 25 of sal-ammoniac is —15-4®C, both differ¬ 
ing materially from the — 17*8®C represented by the modern Fahrenheit zero. 
It is thus inaccurate to say that this zero is the lowest point obtainable by a 
mixture of salt and ice. In that respect the origin traditionally ascribed to 
the scale is wrong. 

According to Bolton, Fahrenheit did not set out with the intention of 
dividing the interval between the zero and the boiling point of water on his 
No. 3 scale into 212 parts. When constructing thermometers for measuring 
temperatures above the 0-96° range he merely extended the scale by adding 
more degree spaces of equal size. It so happened that the division marked 
212 coincided with the level of the thermometric fluid at the boiling point of 
water, under unspecified conditions. 

In view of the uncertainty attaching to both the zero and the boiling-point 
marks, and of the fact that the freezing point of water varies with its state of 
purity and quietude, there is no wonder that the Fahrenheit scale as we have it 
today differs somewhat from the original schedule. The accepted value for 
the average sub-surface temperature of the normal human body in good health 
is now not 96° but 98*4®F. By the way, how, when, and by whom was this 
average determined ? Perhaps some medical reetder of Weather can enlighten 
us. 
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METEOROLOGY AS A CAREER 

By P. J. Mkade, O.B.E., B.Sc. 

Anyone in this country wishing to follow meteorology as a career must, 
in general, seek a post in the Meteorological Office which is the State service 
responsible for meeting the requirements of the general public, the Boyal Air 
Force, the Army and Civil Aviation, as well as other government departments. 
An exception is, however, the Royal Navy, which has its own meteorological 
service to deal with the special problems of naval operations. 

The work of a large meteorological organization is so varied that a simple 
definition of meteorology, such as “ the scientific study of the atmosphere ** 
hardly gives an adequate idea of the many branches of the subject or of the 
large number of problems which have to be dealt with. The importance 
of the weather in relation to flying is well known, but there ore also other 
activities—agriculture, various forms of transport and industry generally— 
in which meteorology is a factor of the greatest economic concern. In addition 
there are the special aspects of meteorology, for example, the earth’s magnetism, 
atmospheric electricity and seismology, which are studied at the observatories 
of the Meteorological Office. 

In the first place meteorological work consists of making regular or 
continuous observations of the different atmospheric elements, temperature, 
pressure, humidity and so on. The task is then to analyse and correlate the 
records in an endeavour to establish an ordered sequence in the changes which 
take place, whether they occur over a long or short period of time. The first 
stage in the analysis is generally graphical or statistical. As examples of the 
former one may cite the weather maps on which are plotted the weather 
observations m^e at a certain time at a large number of stations distributed 
over a region of the earth. These maps, which may be drawn for conditions 
at the surface and at fixed pressure levels above the surface, give a three- 
dimensional picture of the weather, and form the basis of forecasting. Statistical 
methods of examining records are illustrated in climatological summaries. 

Since weather observations are the starting point of meteorological work, 
any advances that are to be made in the science depend on increasing the 
volume of data available and improving their accuracy. Additional data 
can be obtained by measuring more frequently those elements which cannot 
be recorded continuously and by ektending the network of observing stations 
as was done when the Ocean Weather Ship scheme was introduced. The 
accuracy of observations depends on the instruments emjioyed and efforts 
are constantly being directed to reducing the errors of existing instruments and 
designing new ones of greater accuracy. 

Owing to the nature of its work, the Meteorological Office is a department 
of the Scientific Civil Service and consists almost entirely of scientific staff. 
These are divided into three classes— scientific assistants, experimental officers 
and scientific officers —each class having a number of grades. The chief 
educational requirements for entry to the Meteorological Office are a good 
knowledge of mathematics or physics, preferably both. Normally sci^ific 
assistants must have reached matriculation or credit standard in these subjects, 
eacperimental officers Intermediate B.Sc. or Higher School Certificate standard, 
and scientific officers require a good honours degree in either mathematics or 
physics. 

New members of the Meteorological Office are given a course of instruction 
at a training school, where they learn to apply their scientific knowledge to the 
problems presented by the weather. The major part of the work of the OfiBoe 
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is conooniad with forecasting and in consequence this aspect of meteorology 
receives most attention during the training courses. The scientific assistant 
]earna» in addition to some theory, how to make observations, both visual and 
instrumental, the various codes which are so essential for the rapid interchange 
of weather reports between countries, and the plotting of weather maps or, 
as they are more commonly called, synoptic charts. Officers, who are 
responsible for all the forecasting, become proficient in these duties as well 
but they also go more deeply into meteorological theory because weather 
prediction requires a detailed understanding of the various physical processes 
that can take place in the atmosphere. 

When his training course has. been completed, the new member of staff 
may be given a posting to a meteorological office on a Royal Air Force station 
or at a civil airport, or he may go to the Central Forecasting Office at Dunstable 
or to an Observatory or other research establishment. In his work at a station 
the meteorologist soon appreciates the importance of the weather in our daily 
lives and this does much to sustain his interest in the subject. While all work 
eventually becomes routine to a certain extent, the meteorologist can always 
detect something new or significant in the atmosphere which is his special 
study. Changes in the barometer or thermometer do not occur without cause 
and they can usually be related to changes in other meteorological elements, 
such as the shape and height of the clouds, the visibility, the direction and 
speed of the wind. Another important factor adding to the interest of the 
work is that weather observations, besides being scientific measurements 
valuable to the research worker, have an immediate practical value. For 
example, the assistant on duty at an airfield is aware that the results of his 
observations are distributed without delay to all other meteorological offices 
and also to aircraft in flight near his station, and the knowledge that an error 
in a pressure reading or in an estimate of cloud height transmitted to an 
aircraft may make all the difference between a safe flight and an accident, is 
an incentive to careful and accurate observation. 

The total number of stations manned by Meteorological Office staff in the 
United Kingdom exceeds 150. There is thus a wide choice of locality to which 
staff may be posted, but every effort is made to meet personal wishes, especially 
in the case of younger assistants who, if at all possible, are posted to stations 
near their homes. 

The Meteorological Office is also responsible for a number of stations 
overseas. These are mainly to be found in Germany, the Mediterranean and 
Middle East areas, the Far East and in the West Indies. During their career, 
therefore, staff may expect to serve one or two tours abroad. It is also open 
to staff to volunteer for a one-year period of duty on an Ocean Weather Ship. 
Not all this time is spent at sea, however. Each voyage usually lasts 28 days 
and is followed by about 10 days’ leave before the next trip begins. 

A point concerning national service is worthy of mention, because it 
affects a number of scientific assistants who are recruited from the age of 
16J upwards. These assistants are not exempted from national service when 
they reach military age, but they may join the meteorological branch of the 
Royal Air Force and so continue in the same type of work as before their 
call-up. Most of the assistants concerned take advantage of this opportunity 
and return to the Meteorological Office as civilians as soon as their military 
service is ended. By so doing they are allowed to regard their service in the 
Meteorological Office as unbroken. 

Promotion in the Meteorological Office may be achieved in two ways. 
'Bie most usual form of promotion is from one grade to another within a class 
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such as from scientific assistant to senior scientific assistant. Promotion may 
also be gained by transfer from one class to the one above, for example, from 
the assistant to the experimental officer class or from the latter to the scientific 
officer class. The precise conditions for class-to-class promotion have not ye^t 
been decided, but it will be obvious to the individual who wishes to enter 
the class above that his chances would be considerably improved if he were to 
acquire the academic qualifications which are considered normal for that dlass. 
The Meteorological Office operates a scheme for assisting those members of ttie 
staff who are taking higher studies in subjects relat^ to their work. For 
approved courses of study, all expenses are paid and time off (with pay) is 
granted for private study or to permit attendance at lectures. 

In this article it has been possible to deal with only a certain number 
of the relevant questions concerning meteorological work. If, however, enough 
has been said to arouse interest in meteorology as a career further information 
may be obtained by writing to the Air Ministry (S.2b.), Cornwall House, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, London, S.E.l. 


WEATHER OVERSEAS 

We have pleasure in announcing the following additions to the lists of 
Overseas Representatives published in our issues of May and July 1949. 

Bolivia : Ismael Escobar V,, Ministerio de Agricultura Ganaderia y Colonizacion, 
La Paz. 

Maxhutius ; E. Q. Davy, Aerological Station, Vacoas. 

New Zbalanu : J. W. Hutchings, Meteorological Office, P.O. Box 722, Wellington. 
THAnJVND : K. V. Dhararak, Meteorological Department, Boyal Thai Navy, Bangkok. 
Bubma : Dr. Po E, Burma Meteorological Department, Bangoon. 

Holland ; A. Hauer, Koningijk Nederlands Meteorologisch Instituut, De Bilt. 
Switzerland : J. Haefelin, Hochstrasae 39, Zurich. 

SOUTH AFRICAN NEWS LETTERS 

In April last the South African Weather Bureau issued the first of a series 
of monthly news letters. The purpose of these official circulars is to i*ecord 
activities in the Weather Bureau and, at the same time, to provide a medium 
for keeping members of the staff, particularly those at outstations, informed 
of matters of general interest. In this inaugural number, officers in charge 
of Weather Bureau outstations are asked to communicate items, which they 
consider may be of interest to others, for inclusion in future issues. Three 
of these monthly letters have now been received at our Editorial office and a 
selection of news items from them which we think ^ill be of some interest to 
our readers are published below. A feature of these letters is the paragraphs 
devoted to such staff matters as appointments, transfer, promotions, etc., 
and more personal items, e,g. awards to and marriages of members of the 
staff. We warmly welcome this scheme which we hope will act os a pointer 
towards the provision of similar facilities in other state meteorological services. 
In these days of wide meteorological commitments there are many who havc^ 
to spend their lives in remote places and any effort to promote personal contacts 
with colleagues is to be commended. 

OBSERVATIONS PfeOM THE SOUTHERN OCEANS 

On 4 May 1949, daily radiosonde ascents were commenced from lonely 
Marion Island, lying in the “ Roaring Forties some one thousand miles to 
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the soutk^^east of the Cape of Good Hope. The South African Weather Bureau 
matutaius a reporting station on the island and equipment for an automatic 
weather station is to be tested there. 

INSPECTION OP METBOBOLOaiCAL STATIONS 

Two international panel vans, modified to carry meteorological instruments 
and each fitted with a bunk, were delivered recently to Pretoria for the use 
of station inspectors. On April 25 and May 9 “ mobile inspectors left on 
visits of inspection to stations in the Transvaal and Bechuanaland, inaugurating 
a programme intended to cover all reporting stations of the Weather Bureau. 

EFFECTS OF A TORNADO 

An interesting illustration of the rapid fall of pressure associated with a 
tornado is provid^ by the effects of the tornado which passed over a school 
at Bronkhorstspruit, 30 miles east of Pretoria, on 10 May 1949. In the 
school laboratory the stoppers and contents were blown out of numerous bottles 
which remained on the shelves otherwise undamaged ; the cap and sulphuric 
acid were also removed from an accumulator. Much damage was caused along 
the six-mile path of the storm by the violent winds, e.g, a concrete block weighing 
70 lb and attached by a wire to a wind charger was lifted through the roof 
of a building. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AWARD 

Congratulations to Mr. A. B. Crawford, B.E.M,, Port Meteorological 
Officer at Cape Town, on the award of the Cuthbert Peak grant by the Royal 
Geographical Society for surveys and meteorological work carried out at 
Tristan da Cunha and Marion Island. The presentation was made by General 
Smuts, in London, on 13 June and accepted by Mr. Egeland, the Union High 
Commissioner in London, on Mr. Craii^ord’s behalf. 

NIMBUS: A NEW BOLIVIAN MAGAZINE 

Meteorological activity in South Americ^a has grown rapidly in the last 
few years, but the number of meteorological journals published there is small. 
We welcome the appearance of Nimbus, the new quarterly journal of the 
Bolivian Meteorological Society, edited by Professor Ismael Escobar V. The 
first number, that for the first quarter of 1949, contains such varied articles 
as “ The variations of annual rainfall in Bolivia ’’ by J. J. Rico Negretty, “ The 
effect of wind on buildings ” by H. Mansilla and “ The locust problem in 
Bolivia from the meteorological point of view ’’ by R. P. Alcala. The editor 
states that it is particularly hoped to publish articles dealing with the 
applications of meteorology to the economic life of South America and to 
provide in bibliographies and reviews a guide to meteorological information 
on South America. We hope that this new venture will meet with every 
success. 


INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

Phyaioal and Dynamical Meteorology by D, Brunt; also Weather Analysis and 
Fareoasting by S. Petterssen. Excellent condition. Best offer secures. 

Apply: Rev. B. G. L. Marriott, Woodside, London Road, Cheltenham. 

WANTED 

One five-inch rain-gauge: one wet and dry bulb thermometer. Writ© Box No. 44, 
Wmiheff, 49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Humidity at the tropopause 

Enough ascents into the stratosphere have now been made by the Meteorological 
Besearoh Flight at South Famborou^ to am^ify and correct impressions given by the 
first few ascents (Dobson, G.M.B. 1946, Proc. Moy, Soc,, London, A., Vol. 185, and others 
elsewhere). 

Much importance has been attached to the sudden fall of frost point at the tropopauee 
cmd the consequent * extreme dryness * of the air in the stratosphere—leading to such 
phrases as * another world *, * remarkably little diffusion of air across the tropopause * 
and so on. 

The Meteorological Research Flight ascents do confirm that a steepening of the lapse 
rate of frost point is a fairly common feature of the tropopause, especiedly when the 
temperature lapse rate discontinuity is very sharp. (A detailed study of the behaviour 
of the frost point and the temperature at and near the tropo^use has been made by 
H. C. Shellard (to be published shortly in the Meteorological Magazine), But this steepening 
of the frost point lapse rate is a purely local effect from which, at slightly higher levels, 
a quick recovery is made. 

In Fig. 1 we show a mean ascent curve obtained from all ascents in which complete 
data are available from 10,000 to 39,000 ft, cmd in which the tropopause height was between 
35,000 and 37,000 ft (14 ascents). The tropopause is clearly refiected in the temperature 
curve, but there is very little sign of it on the frost point curve. There may be a change 



of regime at about 28,000 ft, to which we shall refer a^in, but a good estimate of the frost 
point at 39,000 ft (in the stratosphere) could be <mtained by extrapolating from the 
readings at 28,000, 30,000, 32,000 and ^,000 ft—all in the troposphere. 

In the same figure we show similar data from all ascents which had the tropOpause 
between 31,000 and 34,000 ft, It is remarkable how similar the frost point curves in 
these two cases are; and we wish to draw attention, particularly, to the fact that in both 
there are the same indications of a change of reg^m8 at about 28,000 ft—^where the 
temperature is about -40^ F. 
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This is also about the level of separation of the ‘ upper * and ‘ lower ’ circulations 
discussed by A. H. R. Goldie some five years ago in an unpublished research pajjer 
213). At all events, as regards frost point, or absolute humidity, it seems that the 
tropopause is an incidental feature, generally in the ‘ upper ’ air moss, whose position is 
governed, perhaps, by laws of radiative equilibrium. 

I am indebted to the Director of the Meteorological Office for permission to publish 
this letter. 

Farnborough, Hants Ronald Frith 


Wet Januaries and Septembers 

Tn Weather for December 1948 p.372 Mr. D. H. Thomson considers it misleading to tako 
the 1881-1916 average monthly rainfall as the dividing line between wot and dry months; 
While it may be true that a better and more useful definition of wet ajid dry months might 
be months with rainfall outside the range 20 per cent, from the average, such a defin¬ 
ition is by no mecuis necessary in considering the significance of runs of wet months, 
neither, for this purpose, is it necessary that the 1881-1916 average for any month should 
be the same as the long period average. 

Formally the problem may be put in this form : given a sequence of n elements of which 
1 are A (say wet years) and m are B (dry years), where I + m = n, what is the probability 
that in a random arrangement of the A*s and B’s the longest rim of A’s will be greater than 
or equal to s elements ? This probability (P) has l)een shown (G. Bateman, Biomelrika, 
1948, Vol. 36, p. 97) to be 
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k y-f/ 

5 (- 1 ) 


j=i 




I—js 


c. 
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where ^Ci etc’., arc the binomial coefficients and k is the largest integer in Ifs . 


Over the 222 years 1727-1948 there wore 104 wet and 118 dry Januaries (treating the 
2 years of 100% as one wet and one dry) and the largest run of wet months was 13. Putting 

104, m= 118, 13, in the above formula gives P— .004. This implies that in a large 

number of sets of random arrangements of 104 wet and 118 dry mont^, on the average 
only 4 in 1,000 would have a run of wet months equal to or greater than 13. A run of this 
length is thus an exceptional event in a random arrangement of the given number of wot 
and dry months. We therefore conclude either that an exceptional event has occurred or 
that the arrangement is not remdoin, there being a tendency for one wet month to be 
followed by another. 

Over the same 222 years September was wet 136 times and dry 86 times (apportioning 
the 2 of 100 per cent, as before) and the formula gives P==.014 for ir= 17, the longest run 
observed. 

There is however another point that must be borne in mind in considering the abnor¬ 
mality of these runs of wet years. We have 12 sets of records each of 222 years, one for each 
month, and the two months Jamiewry and September have been picked out because they 
showed the longest runs of any month. Consider the case where the chance of a random 
arrangement giving a longest run equal to or greater than a is say .005. Then the chance 
that no run is as long as a is .995 and the chamoe that in 12 sets none shows a run as long 
as « is (.996) 12. Tiiemfore the chance that at least one of the 12 sets contains a run of a 
or longer is 1—(.996)12 or about .06, which hardly indicates an exceptional event. In view 
of this 1 should hesitate to describe the runs of wot Januaries and Septembers as abnormal 
in the sense that they are inconsistent with the hypothesis that wet and dry montlis of 
given name occur in a random order. The observed rtms are of course abnormal in the 
sense that they have only been observed once in 222 years, but such runs are expected 
occasionally in a long series of observations. 

The above has only dealt with runs of wet months but can equally well be applied to 
runs of dry months. The formula given is not however applicable if we wish to consider 
runs of either wet or dry months ; for this the formula is more complicated and reference 
should be made to the pa^jer quoted. 

Harrow, Middlesex R. H. DAW 


I feel that the criticism by Mr. D, Halton Thomson of the note by Mr. E. L. Hawke on 
the above topic calls for some comment. Ii©t us confine our attention to the wet Januaries. 
If one plots January rainfall, say since 1960, either as depth or as percentages of some mean, 
a general upward trend will be evident during the past thirteen years or so; it does not 
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matter whether the mean is for 1881-1915, or some longer period. 

The statistical argument, correct though it be, does not invalidate Mr. Hawke’e 
statements ; if I understood his letter properly, what he wished to bring out was the fact 
that January has recently become a much wetter month, rather than the finding of a 
series of Januaries all yielding more than 100 per cent, of the 1881-1915 average, although 
this was actually the case. Had Mr. Hawke employed a longer-period average, and found 
one or two Januaries a little below that average, the fact would still remain that, generally, 
January has recently become wetter. Obviously, to remove the difficulty, another method 
should be used, and an ideal one already exists in the aggregate dia^am so fruitfully used 
by Capt. W. N. McClean. If Mr. Thomson has access to the requisite data, I suggest that 
the aggregate diagram be applied to January rainfalls; the desired result will emerge 
regardless of what period is used for the average. 

I do not wish the above to be construed as a defence of the 1881-1915 average—I 
have been known to criticise it myself ; but the phrase “ the long-period average ” in Mr. 
Thomson's letter, without further qualification, is imdesirable. A rainfall period could, 
in theory, bo made so long as to become invalid for present-day comparison because of 
secular climatic change. Several other factors come into it also ; the whole question has 
been dealt with by Miss N. Carruthers in the Qtuirterly Joumal for Jan-Apr 1945. 

Wrexham, North Wales S. E. ASHMORE 

Pilot-Balloon Ascent of 22 miles 

I have just read a letter in the July issue of Weather from Mr. Z. Ozorai, about a 
pilot-balloon ascent that T followed last year to an estimated height of over 22 miles 
(Weather, Aug. 1948, p. 252). I would point out that the balloon used was a neoprene 
one of U.S.A.A.F. issue, this synthetic rubber being made to withstand great extremes 
of temperature and still to retain its elastic properties, also to exclude the errors duo to 
porosity in ordinary latex rubber balloons. I have examined the graphical plot of the 
ascent, which shows fairly constemt conditions up to 85,000 ft. There is no sign of a 
gradual increase of wind speed, which would be expected had the balloon developed a 
small leak. Above this height the wind rapidly increased to become very steady at 

1107120 kt. 

The evidence apx)ear8 to be in favour of the mass of gas inside the balloon remaining 
constant. Assuming this to be so, however, the rate of ascent at great heights would 
still fall off very slightly, but would probably be small enough to go undetected in an 
examination of the graphical plot. It is on the magnitude of this latter error that I would 
be interested to hear, although in this particular case it would be more of physical than of 
meteorological import. 

King’s College, Cambridge A. J. Wells 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE LECTURE 

Professor T. Bergeron, the Swedish authority on cloud physics, delivered 
a stimulating lecture at the Science Museum on Thursday, 15 September 1949. 
He described the physical basis of artificial rain production using suitable 
nuclei for ice crystals and explained why convection cloud, layer and frontal 
cloud provide few opportunities for useful rain-making. Orographic cloud 
might prove more suitable, he suggested ; indeed; heavy rain in hilly and 
coastal ai'eas is often a result of natural stimulation of rain from orographic 
cloud by ice crystals falling from higher frontal cloud.* 

Professor Bergeron concluded his lectxu’e with a series of excellent coloured 
lantern slides of meteorological and scenic interest. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

A meteorological society was formed early this year by students and 
staff of University College, London. The next meeting of the society will be 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, 1 November 1949, in University College. Students 
of the University of London are invited. Particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Meteorological Society, University College London Union, 
Gower Street, W.C.2. 
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THE WEATHER OF SEPTEMBER 1949 

DBY GENERALLY ; ABNORMALLY WARM 

More records were broken during this month, the mean temperatures 
at Kew and Ross-on-Wye, for example, being the highest on record for 
September, while the night of 4th to 5th was the warmest on record at 
Greenwich (69® F) for any month since observations began in 1841. Rainfall 
was again low except in the South-West and along the south coast of England ; 
severe restrictions on the use of water are in force locally in the East. 

A southerly type prevailed for the first five days, culminating in maximum 
temperatures of weU over 80® F in England on 4th ; for Kew it was the warmest 
day of the year with 86° F, while 90° was recorded at Mildenhall, Shoeburyness 
and Coltishall. On 6th a westerly type was established; temperatures fell 
a little but remained well above normal. In the North and North-West 
weather was unsettled, but rainfall amounts were small. An anticyclone 
developed off the west coasts of Scotland and Ireland on 11th and easterly 
winds became general. A trough of low pressure extending eastwards along 
the English Channel on the night of 13th to 14th brought heavy rain to south- 
coastal regions, while reports of a small depression developing at the eastern 
end of the trough, forecast to move north-westwards over South-East England, 
raised hopes of rain on that dry district that gave way to disappointment. 
For about five days from 11th an almost stationary non-frontal depression, 
jwssibly a comparatively mild tropical storm, was responsible for gales about 
700 miles west of the Azores. From 20th to 23rd some thundery rain fell 
over most of the country, heavy falls being I’eported in the South-West where 
Weston-super-Mare recorded 75 mm. Thereafter the weather was fair and 
warm everywhere. 

Readers may not have noticed that the report of the committee of inquiry 
into the disastrous fires near Bordeaux in August includes the finding that 
the isolation tactics were thwarted and many firefighters lost their lives because 
of a whirlwind which swept through the critical area ; some trees had actually 
been uprooted. Drought has brought difficulties of rail transport in Tangan¬ 
yika, where oil tanks and wagons have to bo used for carrying water instead 
of oil. From Tokyo we learn that roofs were torn off and himdreds of houses 
flooded by torrential rains that accompanied a typhoon on 31 August. 


TEMPERATURE CF) RAIN (mm)* SUNSHINE (hr) 

—___ .A.. ^ . ^ 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Month 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kew Obey. 

66.7 

61-3 

86 

48 

9 

--41 

397 

168 

+ 12 

1760 

Gorlenton 

64.2 

62*0 

79 

60 

39 

—11 

337 

173 

+ 15 

1751 

Birmingham 

62.8 

49-7 

81 

48 

28 

—18 

607 

146 

+ 21 

1542 

Falmouth 

62.8 

627 

71 

64 

91 

+ 17 

805 

167 

— 1 

1998 

Valentia 

61.2 

62.0 

73 

46 

80 

—31 

1283 

167 

+33 

1389 

Aidergrove 

60.8 

47.9 

71 

36 

49 

—16 

694 

146 

+23 

138<* 

Holyhead 

60.6 

62.7 

74 

43 

63 

—16 

640 

206 

+ 63 

1854 

Tynemouth 

60.3 

60.1 

81 

49 

27 

—19 

357 




Renfrew 

60-4 

46*6 

74 

44 

60 

— 6 

1028 

116 

— 2 

1444 

Aberdeen 

69.1 

44*8 

71 

40 

48 

—20 

687 

126 

—10 

1669 

Stornoway 

66.8 

471 

66 

40 

87 

—14 

1141 

156 

+ 46 

1320 

♦ 2i5iKim«r. 

I inch (approx.) 


t The Lizard 


C.R.B. 
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THE USE OF SMOKE IN THE STUDY OF 
ATMOSPHERIC MOVEMENTS 

By E. G. Richardson, B.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

The diffusion of smoke over a large area out-of-doors is a phenomenon of 
civil and military importance in connexion with the spread of airborne pollution 
from factory chimneys and in the spread of smoke screens respectively. This 
problem has formed the subject of many years’ study by Professor 0. G. 
Sutton and his colleagues at the Chemical Defence Research Establishment at 
Porton and is the subject of two recent articles by him in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Boyal Meteorological Society (1947, Vol. 73, pp. 267 and 426). Professor 
Sutton has also discussed the application of his theories to photographs of 
the Bikini explosion in Weather (Vol. 2, p. 105). It is my object in this note 
to discuss the applications of smoke to the study of local atmospheric motions 
comprising areas ranging from a few square inches to a hundred square feet. 

A puff of smoke when it is formed in the atmosphere is carried along by 
the wind and so acts as an indicator of the general velocity of the wind. At 
the same time it diffuses into the atmosphere, the rate of diffusion being deter¬ 
mined by the gustiness of the air. Thus one may obtain information about 
air movements by letting smoke into it at a definite point and observing the 
general drift of the smoke away from this point, or by estimating the width 
of the spread of the plume at a specified distance downwind of the source. 

An example of the former application is the production of smoke puffs at 
an inaccessible portion of the atmosphere by exploding smoke shells fired from a 
gun and estimating the wind velocity at that height by visually tracing the 
path of the smoke—^for the short time that it remains compact—from two 
theodolites on the ground or the ship ; not an easy task for the spotters ! 

A common instance of the use of smoke in exj>erimental aerodynamics is 
in the study of the flow over a body which has to move rapidly through the 
air, in which we may find either of these two features of smoke trails—drift 
and diffusion—given special attention. Since protruberances on the surface 
divert the flow, if large enough, and in any case, break up an erstwhile steady 
streaming, we often find smoke used to see how effective is an alleged improve¬ 
ment in the smoothness of the surface. The pre-war experiments in stream¬ 
lining certain British locomotives did not so much improve their performance 
on the road as clarify the outlook of the enginemen from the cab windows. 
Here was an unusual aerodynamic application, for the smoko was an essential 
feature and not an ad hoc part of the experiment. 

When the obstacle in the stream is an aircraft wing or the hull plates of a 
ship, a model is generally made and the “ indicator ” let into the fluid from a 
fine nozzle upstream in the way of the model. A major aspect of interest is 
to find at what points the flow over the solid boundary becomes turbulent and 
breaks away from the surface. This may readily be done by letting smoke 
into the air, or a concentrated solution of a dye into the water, near the leading 
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edge of the model and seeing where it breaks away from the surface. Another 
method—^in air—^is to paint the model with a volatile gloss which evaporates 
readily in the laminar region where it is subject to a high rate of shear, but 
tends to cling to the surface behind the point where the transition to turbulent 
flow has taken place. At the Royal Aircraft Establishment it has been found 
possible to make this sort of experiment on a full-scale aircraft in flight, the 
smoke trail being laid in the first trials from a tall factory chimney and later 
from a pilot aircraft. Here the function of the smoke particles is merely to 
lay the trail in a visible form, the actual substances which are to mark the 
transition to turbulence and the break-away of flow which follows over the 
wing surface being chlorine laid with the smoke trail and potassium iodide 
previously sprayed over the wing to be examined. After a few minutes wait 
for the trail to be stabilized, the experimental aircraft is flown through it and 
the wings on landing examined for the brown stain which indicates where the 
chlorine has been sucked in towards the boundary to react with the iodide. 
This is the region of the turbulent “ boundary layer ”, where too diffusion of 
the smoke takes place rapidly. (G. P. Douglas, Lecture to 7th International 
Congress of Applied Mechanics, London, 1948). 

Near the walls of a wind-tunnel or water channel, or—^thinking of the 
atmosphere—near the ground, the turbulence will not be isotropic, that is to 
say, the two cross components of turbulent velocity, one vertical (v) and one 
horizontally perpendicular (to) to the horizontal flow, will not be equal as they 
are at a point well clear of a solid boundary. The presence of the groimd 
inhibits the vertical more than the horizontal cross-component. To exhibit 
this anisotropy of turbulence near the ground, two simultaneous photographs 
of a jet of smoke from a nozzle pointing downwind may be taken, one from a 
camera pointing vertically down and one from a horizontal aspect (Plato III). 
These photographs show a jet of smoke made by bubbling air through titanium 
chloride, going out through a horizontal nozzle 3 in. above a clipped grass 
lawn in the open. It is easy to see that the jet diffuses more rapidly in the 
horizontal plane so that a cross-section downstream is roughly elliptical instead 
of circular in shape. 

During the war, the author assisted at a number of trials of smoke curtains 
laid from aircraft and noticed that one could learn quite a lot about atmospheric 
conditions at the place where the curtain was laid by observing the behaviour 
of the smoke. Firstly, its initial thickness is governed by the prevail ng 
humidity ; secondly, the persistence of the smoke is strongly influenced by the 
intensity of turbulence in the air, for this encourages collisions and consequent 
coalescence of the smoke particles until they are heavy enough to fall out of 
the sky ; finally, the drift of the smoke is an indication of the magnitude and 
direction of the prevailing wind. One instance of the third effect was so 
striking that the author preserved prints of photographs taken at the trial. 
These are now reproduced in Plate IV by permission of the Controller, H.M. 
Htationery Office. 
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It should be explained that a smoke curtain is produced by ejecting a 
liquid like titanium tetrachloride backwards from the aircraft at such a rate 
that the drops produced fall to earth, evaporating and forming hygroscopic 
nuclei as they do so. Their path is compounded of their gravitational velocity 
and the local wind speed. In the case cited a short curtain about 100 yd 
long was laid inshore from off the sea at Hayling Island, Hampshire, the 
successive pictures (Plate IV) being taken at intervals of one minute from the 
start of emission. One notices a line of fine particles which remain at aircraft 
level and continue after the main emission has ceased until the dregs in the 
container are exhausted. This line slowly thickens by diffusion as these 
particles are too small to fall under their own weight. The other feature is 
the drift of the larger falling drops in the wind which here takes the usual form 
of a rising onshore gradient from the sea up to 26 ft., but is there rather un¬ 
usually followed by a falling gradient so that the whole cloud soon takes on 
the shape of an anvil. An anemometer on the coastguard’s tower confirmed 
that at 25 ft the wind was about 20 m.p.h, but at aircraft height (60 ft) the 
drift of the smoke showed that the wind velocity had fallen nearly to zero. 

The phenomenon occurred on a sunny spring day at noon and was the only 
one of fifty such curtains to exhibit this peculiar wind distribution. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 

To give our readers a chance of introducing Weather to their friends, 
we are making a special Christmas offer. On receipt of a completed order 
form, we will send five successive issues of We/ither to any address in the 
world to which the magazine is not already being despatched. The first issue 
will be for December 1949, and we will arrange for it to arrive so far as possible 
during the week before Christmas. A card will be enclosed giving the name 
of the donor. 

Note the reduced price ; five copies of Weather for only five shillings ! 

To Weather, 

49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

Please send Weather for the period December 1949 to April 1950 inclusive 
to :— 

Name (block lettbbs). 

Address (block letters) . 


I enclose the subscription of 5s. Od. 

Signed . Daie, 

Address (block letters) . 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

A meeting of the Society will be held on Wednesday, 16 November at 
5 p.m. at 49 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. Papers by F. Pasquill on 
the measurement of temperature and humidity profiles and on evaporation 
from grass land will be read (printed in Quarterly Journal, July 1949) ; also 
a pai)er by C. S. Durst and G. H. Gilbert on calculation of geostrophic departures 
from observations of constant-height balloons. 

A joint meeting with the Institute of Physics will be held at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, London, on Wednesday, 
23 November at 5 p.m. The subject will be Atmospheric Pollution 

CENTENARY 

In celebration of the Society’s centenary a special meeting will be held on 
Monday 3 Aj^ril 1950. During the preceding week there will be a conversa¬ 
zione, an excursion, and a series of scientific symposia, at which, it is hoped, a 
number of eminent meteorologists from overseas will be present. Further 
details will be published in the near future. 

SCOTTISH CENTRE 

Tlie first meeting of the Scottish Section for the 1949-50 season will be 
held in the Department of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh University, on 
Tuesday, 1 November 1949, at 5.15 p.m. Professor Gordon Manley will 
lecture on “ Climatic Aspects of the Glaciation of Scotland Tea will be 
served to fellows and their guests from 4.15 p.m. 

MIDLAND CENTRE 

A lecture will l)o givcm by (Japtain L. G. Garbett on “ The history of tlie 
Beaufort scales at Birmingham University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
on Tuesday, 25 October at 7.15 p.m. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The Society is arranging to print Christmas Cards for the convenience of 
Fellows, which will be available at 4s. for six (minimum order) or 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. The cards will be similar to those printed last year, except that the 
wording will be in brown and the photograph will be “ Wind effects on snow 
in a railway cutting near Barras, Westmorland on 19 February 1947 ” (by 
courtesy of British Railways). Orders should be sent to the Assistant Secretary 
at the Society’s offices, enclosing a cheque or (crossed postal order for the 
appropriate amount. Envelopes should be marked “ Christmas Cards.” 

CANADIAN BRANCJH 

On 28 April 1949, Mrs. Marie Sanderson, research fellow of the Ontario 
Research Foundation, spoke on “ Potential evapotranspiration and the climate 
of Canada The evapotranspiration is defined as the amount of water lost 
from land covered by vegetation and well supplied by water at the root level, 
and she described experiments in Canada to verify a formula proposed by 
C. W. Thornthwaite by which it can be calculated from the normally observed 
meteorological elements. The calculation can be used to derive the water 
requirements of irrigated crops, and experiments have proved its value. 
Calculated differences between rainfall and “ run-off ” from Canadian water¬ 
sheds have also been verified. 
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Brigadier General B. N. Yates, Chief of the Air Weather Service, U*S.A.F., 
addressed the Canadian Branch on 26 May 1949. His subject was ‘‘ Meteoro¬ 
logical Service for the Berlin Air-lift He described the organization of the 
air-lift which maintained a flow of aircraft at three-minute intervals along the 
air corridors to Berlin throughout the 24 hours. Operations continued during 
bad weather and there was a severe demand on the meteorological service 
which was called upon to forecast cloud height within 50 feet and visibility 
within one-eighth of a mile. In practice it was not found possible to attain 
such precision, even in the observations themselves. Improved instruments 
for measuring cloud height were devised and are now accurate to 20 ft or 
less for cloud base 100 to 800 ft; improvement has also been made in visibility¬ 
measuring instruments. 


H.M. COLONIAL SERVICE : WEST AFRICA 

Vacancies exist for Meteorologists in tlio West African Meteorological 
Service, This is a liegional Service and Ofiicors may rc^iuirt'fl to servo 
in l^igoria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Iieone, or the (Jambia. 

Duties involve rt)S|X)nHibility for matters coiinoctcd with cJirnatoJogy, 
meteorologi(*al research, forecasting for aviation, shipping, or agriculturo, 
administration and training of sta^. 

The posts are permanent and jiensionable aft(T a pc^riod of jirobatioii. 
Salary : at a point according to qualifications and experience on the scab) 
£6fi0-£l,300 (including expatriation allowance). Whtjre Govornmont 
quarters are provided, a rental of between £60 imd COO is dodiieti'd ac^cortling 
to salary. Free lat class passages are provided for Ofiicer and his wife once 
each way each tour. Income Tax is at local rates vbicli are very much 
lower than those in the United Kingdom. 

Tour of service, 18 months to 2 years. Leave on full salary is granted 
at the rate of 5 days for each completed month of resilient servic.t'. 

Candidates must normally be under 40 and jiossess a 1st or 2n(l cla.ss 
Honours degree in Mathematics or Physics. (Kxy>erienc(» m aviation 
forecasting is desirable but not essential). They should write for a form of 
application to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), (Xfionial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smfth Street, S.W.l, giving brief details of age, 
qualifications and experience. 


METEOROLOGIST OFFICER — SYRIA 

International Company require a Scientific Officer (Meteorologist) for 
Syria. 

Duties include organizing a Meteorological Section and training local 
Observers and Forecasters. Practical experience of Meteorological Fore¬ 
casting is essential, and the possession of a 1st or 2nd class Honours degree 
in Physics or Mathematics is desirable. 

Candidates should not be more than 35 years of age, but older candidates 
may be considered. 

Salaiy, xmder personal contract, not loss than approximately £1,560 
per annum, depending on» qualifications and experience. Contributory 
pension scheme optioned. 

Please write Box No. 25, Weather, 49 Cromwell Road, London, 8.W.7. 
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Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd 
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MANUFACTURLD by the Guide Bridge 
j^ |J Rubber Company of Vulcan Mill, Bury, these are 

the finest sounding and pilot balloons available. Illustrated below 
is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied for* 


Foreign Sal«s: Phillips’ Patents Ltd. 
Homa SalM : Guide Bridge Rubber 


250, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W.3 
Co. Ltd., Vulcan Mill, Butcher Lane, Bury, Lanci 
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S&M WIID SPEED a DIRECTIOI IIDICkTORS 


MEiOTE-HrAOilfi EUeTKICAL WliD 
EFEEO l«Ot€ATO!l 

This instrument provides remote 
indication of instantaneous v^ind 
speed at practically any distance, 
the tv/o parts being coupied by 
twin cables. It consists of a robust 
l2>pole A.C. generator driven by 
a three>cup rotor and a circular 
scale, moving coil, rectifier 
type indicator with a range of 
5-100 m.p.h. in I m,p.h. divisions. 



REI0TE READIII6 ELECTRICAL WIID 
DIRECTIOR IRDICATOR 
This instrument consists of a very 
sensitive wind vane and a 4 '" dia. 
circular scale indicator marked 
with tho cardinal points and 
calibrated in divisions of 5°. 
The two parts are linked by a 
3-core cable which may be of 
any reasonable length, and the 
instrument operates from a 50- 
volt D.C. supply. 

SHORT & MASON LTD.. 

THE IRSTRUMENT HOURE, 

Waltbamstow, London. E.17. 

•Phone: LARktwood 3371/6. 

•Grams: Aneroid 'Phone London 


MILLIBAR BAROMETERS 

Ideal instruments for the amateur meteorologist (see Weather 
August 1949 p. 262) 

SMITH or KOLLSMAN MK XI Ya ALTIMETERS 

In good condition, at the low price of 17s. 6d.. plus Is. 6d. 
postage and packing. Available from stock. 

INSTRUMENT CO. 

(Dept. W) 244 HARROW ROAD ’ LONDON • W‘2 


ESTABLISHED 1013 Cables & Telegrams : ANEGRAPHS. PHONE. LONDON 

Telephone: ARCHWAY 1288 

WILSON. WARDEN & Co.. Ltd. 

PINE GROVE, TOLLINGTON PARK. LONDON. N.4 

Hllllllllllllliliiilillliliiiiililiiliillijlltllllliiiiillil^ 

Wholesale Manufacturers of 

Barometers, Barographs, Barothermographs. Hair Hygrographs, 
Thermographs, Thermo-hygrographs, Z^ro setting Raingauges, 
etc. 

All work of highest quality workmanship and finish . . . Repairs undertaken 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH METEOROLOCICAL OPRICS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK. I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteorological Observer's Handbook, 1947 Reprint) 



STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

F. H. PRIDE LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. LONDON. S.W.4 
Works at rear : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, S.W.4 

WORKS 1 Telephones: Teletraphie Address! 

OFFICE / MACaULAY 2281 (4 LINES) PRIDELITE. CLAPCOM. LONDON 


SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS -.WINDSOR - BERKSHIRE 


CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 


Specialists in the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

os used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 


WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 


Telephone : WINDSOR I6S7 


Grams ; “ TOMAC " WINDSOR 
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RGLEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
UNITfD STATES NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND-FINDING 

Meteorologicat balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments. providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark II B, a 4' 6' corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60.000 70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000 60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85.000 ft. can be 
obtained. 

INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specialists in Radar Reflectors. 

Contractors to the Meteorological 
Office. 

Ill, Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London, E«C. 4, 

Telephone : Cables : 

Central Chemring. London. 
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Rain and the Geologist By Professor H. L. Hawkins. D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 866 
Letters to the Editors.371 


EDITORIAL 

Winter is just ahead and the period of low evaporation is upon us ; the 
gi’ound will often be wet and the grass-may not dry in the sun ; fronts may 
bring heavy rain : but these are factors which are apt to lull us into a false 
sense of security, for, unless we have a rainfall well above average this winter, 
we may have to be very much more careful with water next summer than we 
have been this year. 

In Nature (Vol, 164, No. 4170, Oct 1,1949. p. 554), Professor H. L Hawkins, 
whose article appears on page 306, outlines the history and geology concerning 
London’s water sufiply He points out that the early founders of the city were 
more fortunate than they knew in their choice of location They relied on 
springs for their water but, as the city grew% in the nineteenth century, the 
art of well-boring developed and soon a great hidden reservoir beneath London 
w^as discovered At first the water from this came to the surface in many 
])Iaces under its own pressure in artesian overflows, but as the demand grew^ 
so the water-level sank. It then became necessary to pump all over the London 
area According to Professor Hawkins there are now 4,000 or more pumps 
in the Greater London area removing water from the Chalk (where the bulk 
of it accumulates) at about 260 million gallons per day, a rate wuth which 
natural ro})lenishment cannot keep pace 

Fortunately chemical means have been devised whereby the balance of 
the 568 million gallons, needed each day by Londoners, can at present be made 
up from the waters of the Rivers Thames, Lee and Stour Much of the water 
of these rivers is furnished by springs, but these are dwindling over a large 
ar(*a with the general lowering of the water-level in the Chalk. 

Professor P. G. H. Boswell in his recent review of London’s water-supply 
stresses that there is still much research, mostly geological, wdiich should be 
done to make the most of our subterranean resources. In addition, as was 
recently suggested by Professor Gordon Manley in The Times, it may be 
necessary on an ever-increasing scale to bring water from distant sources as 
an alternative to storage over valuable agricultural land ,* for, who can foretell 
the future demands of London's water consumers or the persistence or intensity 
of the dry trend in our climatic fluctuations ? 
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ON THE DYNAMICS OF CYCLONES AND 
ANTICYCLONES 

By A. H. R. Goldie, D.Sc. 

PART I 

The article which follows is taken largely from four papers^ prepared 
for the Meteorological Research Committee, Air Ministry, between September 
1943 and December 1944. These dealt with air-mass transport generally 
and with the distribution of horizontal momentum and density, and the vertical 
circulations in cyclones and anticyclones. Partly, the object was to show 
the value of radio wind observations in throwing light on such a problem 
as the old controversy of 1915-18 on the dynamics of cyclones between Shaw 
and W. H. Dines on the one side and Aitken and Rayleigh on the otherThe 
discussions of 1915-18 arose from Aitken's thesis that his model cyclones 
produced in controlled air currents by the upward convection of warmed air, 
showed close analogies with the depressions of middle latitudes. The statis¬ 
tical results of W. H. Dines, namely that the troposphere is, on the average, 
colder, and the tropopause lower in cyclones than in anticyclones, appeared 
in the view of the meteorologists to make this convectional kind of theory 
“ utterly untenable 

Tn later years, even before the advent of radio sounding methods, meteoro¬ 
logists came to recognize that the statistical results of W. H. Dines were 
influenced largely by the conditions existing in old and decaying cyclones 
which may be relatively cold when they cross the British Isles. 

It is now possible—by wind observations alone—to show, as Aitken 
30 years ago was unable to show, that initially the air towards the centre of 
the active cyclone is of lower density than that in the outer environment of 
the cyclone ; and further to indicate something of the dynamics of the cyclone 
as a vortex. 

VARIATION OF MOMENTUM WITH HEIGHT: CYCLONES AND ANTICYCLONES 

* 

The old Egnell-Olayton law deduced from cloud observations, stated 
that there was on the average approximate constancy of horizontal air-mass 
transport—i.e. momentum per unit volume—at all heights. 

The present-day radio wind observations enable us to approach this 
question with much greater precision. Tn the south of England, as represented 
by Larkhill, there is approximate constancy in the seasonal means of air-mass 
transport from about the 900 mb to the 300 mb level. In Shetland on the 
other hand this constancy obtains only in summer. Tn winter pV reaches a 
maximum at about 4,000 ft. 

The conditions in relation to the synoptic situation are interesting. Fig. 1 
shows the mean wind speeds (V) and the mean momentum (in the form pV/Po 
M'here p is the air density at the level of V and po is the density at normal 
pressure and temperature at ground level) under cyclonic and anticyclonio 
conditions respectively during the winter October 1941 to March 1942, using 
the data for Larkhill, Fazakerley and Downham Market. 
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Momentum shows approximate constancy with height in depressions 
from 2 to about 8 km, suggesting that the control of momentum is constant 
here. Below 2 km the conditions change steeply in the vertical, and this is 
in part presumably connected with the restriction of vertical movement arising 
from the fixed horizontal boundary (the ground) and in part with the con¬ 
vergence of air towards the centre of the depression which occurs largely in the 
lowest 2 km. The advantage attaching to pV, as a factor for study, is that, 



Fig, 1. Vrtriation of wind speed with heiglit in depressions and anticyclones 

V - Cyclones ■— — — — Anticyclones 

p V Ipo —-Cyclones — . — . — . — Anticyclones 


excluding cases of strongly curved trajectories, pV is a measure of the baro¬ 


metric gradient: pV= 


——:—T with an accuracy which is probably of 

2cosm^ dn ^ ^ 

much the same order as the accuracy of measurement of wind or the deter¬ 
mination* of barometric gradient in the upper atmosphere. 

Further, the rate at wliich barometric gradient increases with height 
depends on the rate of increase of density from the high towards the low pressure 

i.e. it is proportional to where Apy AS are the differences of pres¬ 

sure and temperature in the horizontal direction. Thus the variation of pV 
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with height is a pointer to the nature of the change in density from the high to the 
low pressure region. In particular, constancy of pY with height requires 
AB/d = Apip This relationship, ABjS == -dp/p, means that, level for level, 
the air is colder towards the centre of the depression by an amount which 
considerably exceeds the adiabatic relation, ABJB = 0*29 Apjp, This in turn 
points to greater ascent of air near the centre of the depression than in the 
outer region. The values of ABjAp, (a) as computed from adiabatic rela¬ 
tions, (6) as derived from the statistical average relations (all cases) of W. H. 
Dines, and (c) as estimated from the distribution of wind with height in 
cyclones in Fig. 1 are as follows (degrees C per mb):— 



(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

4 km 

012 

0-46 

0-43 

8 km 

019 

0-47 

0-66 


We deduce further from Fig. 1 that above 8 km and in the region of the 
tropopause there is also apparently not the same control as in the levels below; 
and the horizontal temperature gradients begin to reverse. The general 
distribution of velocities is in accord with a cell-like action in which the upward 
motion is mainly in the region from 2 to 8 km, whilst below 2 km and again 
above 8 km the motion in the cell is only horizontal. 

ANTICYCLONES 

Under anticyclonic conditions the variation of speed with height is similar 
to that in depressions in the region from 5 to 8 km, and also above 8 km. It 
is, however, only from 4 or 5 to 8 km that there is approximate constancy of 
air mass transport in anticyclones, and thus a connection between the hori¬ 
zontal gradients of temperature and pressure of the form ABjB = ^p/p> 

Since the level from 2 to 5 km is sufficiently high to be practically unaffected 
by surface friction, it may be taken that there is in this level a definite change 
in barometric gradient, i.e. the gradient diminishes from 5 down to 2 km. 
This means that, level for level, between 2 and 5 km, the air towards the centre 
of the anticyclone is very definitely warmer than that towards the outer fringes. 
It could be warmed purely as a result of greater subsidence near the centre, 
i.e., if it starts as a mound or heap of cold air, it apparently flattens down most 
rapidly in the centre. But a further point is that subsidence of air through a 
given distance will warm the air as a rule more than ascent through the same 
distance will cool air, since the former means rise of temperature according 
to the dry adiabatic and the latter in general involves fall of temi)erature only 
according to the moist adiabatic. It is chiefly this therefore that explains 
why in the anticyclone there is diminution of barometric gradient from 5 km 
down to 2 km (or lower) whilst this diminution is not shown in the cyclone. 

The approximate equality shown in Fig. 1 in mean wind speed between 
cyclones and anticyclones above 5 km is rather remarkable but is, perhaps, 
accidental. The averaged surface-level pressures in the two groups of obser¬ 
vations were 1007 and 1027 mb respectively. 
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MOMENTUM IN ACTIVE DETBE8S10NS 

The accents made at Lerwick on disturbed days (wind exceeding 50 km/hr 
at the 950 mb level) were extracted January 1943, and separated into two 
groups—(A) those ascents made in front of a depression where pressure was 
falling, and (B) those made in the rear part where pressure was rising. 

There were 23 ascents in category A, and 7 in category B. The ascents 
in each group had very distinct common characteristics, differing considerably 
from the average for cyclones at aU times ; the mean curves for each group 
are given in Fig. 2. Curve A shows high momentum at low levels, and a 

f\n»> 



pV {P in kg/m*; V in km/hr) 

Fig. 2. Characteristic variation of momentum with height in active depressioiiM 
A —23 ascents at Lerwick in falling pressure, January 1943 
B—7 ascents at Lerwick in rising pressure, January 1943 

continuous fall of air mass transport with height from about 3,000 ft; the 
fall is very steep from 3,000 to about 15,000 ft. The mean directions are 
entered on the curves. Curve A indicates that the air at a given horizontal 
level, particularly in the region from 3,000 to 15,000 ft, is much less dense 
towards the centre of the coming cyclone—^i.e. towards the centre of the 
cyclone the isopycnic surfaces (of constant density) slope downwards. 

Curve B (ascents after depressions have passed) shows nearly the same 
conditions existing towards the centre of the depression in the region from 
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3,000 to about 15,000 ft though with rather less decrease in density towards 
the centre. Above this height the turnover in the conditions is extremely 
interesting : the air in the centre of the cyclone above this height has now 
become more dense than the air originally there; the isopycnic surfaces are bulged 
up. Considerable adiabatic cooling in these levels would in fact be an inevitable 
consequence of the continued ascent of the air ; and there is in some cases the 
further effect of advection of coldei* air. 

Thus, far from the Bayleigh-Aitken thesis of initially lower density in 
the centre of cyclones being untenable, it appears, on the basis of the radio 
wind observations, to he characteristic of active cyclones that the air to¬ 
wards the centre is of low density up to 15,000 ft in relation to its isobaric 
level, at least initially though as a result of adiabatic cooling and, perhaps, 
advection, it may end by having a higher density. 

The reasoning above is based on the assumption of at least rough goostrophic 
balance, but the above data are means for a considerable number of cases, 
and it seems scarcely likely that geostrophic departures could give a consider¬ 
able mean departure in one direction. 

The curves A and B relate to the front and rear respectively of depressions. 
It would be interesting to get the life history of one depression, but within 
the small area of the British Isles it is not easy to follow the same example 
for long. A number of other cases examined individually, some of depressions 
deepening, some of depressions filling up, suggest that the tendency is for the 
lower bulge of curve B to fade away, leaving at one stage only the upper bulge, 
which also diminishes as the depression fills up. The interpretation of indi¬ 
vidual cases, in terms of the pressure field is complicated sometimes by 
uncertainty as to the cyclostrophic element. 

The existence of the air of lower density towards the centre of an aertive 
depression is not so easy to establish by direct temperature observations in 
that large depressions, which are mainly phenomena of the six winter months, 
never begin their development over the land areas ; they are essentially 
Ijhenornena of the ocean and in the absence (anyway until more recently) of 
upper air data from the Atlantic, it is only by computation based on variation 
of wind with height that we can establish the relative density of the air in the 
active or developing depression. 
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1. F. M. Jones. Air mommerU at different levels above Lertvick and LarkhUl. Air Ministry, 
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A, H. R. Goldie. Va/rialiona of wind with height under cydonic and anticydlomc con¬ 
ditions, Air Ministry, London, M.R.P. 141. 

Radio wind observations ap^ied to the discussion of the theory of depressions. Air 
Ministry, London, M.R.P. 163. 

The vertical circulation in relation to the momentum and density distribution in 
cylones. Air Ministry, London, M.R.P. 213. 

2. A summarized account of Aitken's experiments and the resulting discussion toge^er 
with the references is given in the introduction to Geophysical Memoir, No. 72, London, 
1937. 

This artii'le will l>e concluded next month 
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EAST ANGLIAN FUNNEL CLOUD 

A REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF AN UNUSUAL PHENOMENON 

By C. M. Longcroft 

On 19 June 1948 a polar depression, which had come during the last 
36 hours from the west of Ireland, moved to ESE across North Wales into the 
Midlands. This depression then lost itself as a separate centre, forming a 
thundery trough from over NE. England down the Midlands and over East 
Anglia. 

The air mass over these latter areas was very cold aloft with a freezing 
level of some 5-6,000 ft, and was inclined to be unstable. With the addition 
of gentle cyclonic convergence and strong surface heating, this tendency be¬ 
came greatly intensified resulting in vigorous shower activity breaking out 
during the late morning with a subsequent development of widespread hail 
and thunderstorms. 

By 1300 GMT around Shotlcy, a small village to the south-east of Ipswich, 
thunderstorms were already in progress and a vigorous roll or scpall cloud had 
developed from a massive cumulonimbus with a thunderstorm to the SSW 
of the area. This line of cloud stretched towards l})swich and on it great 
convection and turbulence was in i>lay. Along this line a number of embryo 
funnel clouds formed, but only one warrants mention by reason of the 
extraordinary characteristics it displayed. 



) 

(I) 





At first this particular funnel formed in a downward path, then the tip 
twisted to the left (Figure 1); whereupon it turned back on its tracks to the right 
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(Figure 2), its central portion swinging back up into the base of the cloud, forming 
a great semi-circular loop, while the tip overlapped, forming a second funnel 
from where the centre of the tube had re-entered the cloud-base (Figure 3). The 
original stalk then quickly dissipated, leaving the old tip forming a new funnel 
(Figure 4). 

The base of the squall cloud was at an estimated height of 1,800 ft and the 
second funnel (the longest of those seen) produced itself downwards to some 
500 ft from the ground, steadily getting thinner and thinner and taking up a 
number of different shapes until it finally dissolved altogether at 1322 GMT, 
having been in existence for twelve minutes. 

Within ten minutes of the dispersal of the funnel, a moderate thunder¬ 
storm had developed in the cloud mass above, which soon drifted over 
Ipswich. 

As to an explanation of the extraordinary nature and behaviour of the funnel, 
it seems that the vertical convection currents both inside and beneath the 
cloud were so intense (as can be judged by the speed of the development of 
the following thunderstorm) that, when the funnel swung over to the right, 
its central portion, nearly down to the tip end, moved into and was caught by 
an exceptionally swift ascending current which carried it upwards into the 
cloud, leaving its extreme end just outside this current and so allowing its 
tip to continue development in the normal manner, but as a new system. 
It is quite natural that the old or original portion of the funnel should dissipate 
as the circuit of the spiralling air, of which it was composed, was then closed. 


FANARAKEN : THE MOUNTAIN STATION 
IN NORWAY 

By Professor Gordon Manley 

Many English and Scottish visitors to Norway have in recent years crossed 
Jotunheim by the 8ognefjell road, leading eastward from the head of the Sogne 
Fjord past Turtagro with its view of the magnificent Skagastolstind peaks, and 
thence ascending to nearly 4,900 feet along the northern foot of the outlying 
mountain mass of Fanar4ken. Of those who walk or climb, a number must have 
visited that summit with its meteorological obseri'atory, the highest in North¬ 
ern Europe (61° 31' N., 7° 54' E., 6,765 feet). The accompanying photographs 
by Mr. T. Dick of Edinburgh were taken during a tour last summer, shortly 
before the visit by a group of meteorologists during their excursion following 
the International Geophysical Congress at Oslo. 

Dr. Finn Spinnangr, director of the Bergen Meteorological Institute, pre¬ 
sented the writer with a copy of the general account of the station published by 
him in Naturen, 1947. Observations on the summit were begun by Jon Eytbdrs- 
son in 1922 in conjunction with Professor Ahlmann’s nearby glaciological re¬ 
searches. In 1926 an observatory was built, but at first records were only kept 
during the summer. Gradually the building was enlarged and improved, and 
radio communication was established with Bergen. From 1 July 1932, the 
State took over and continuous records have since been kept. 
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Two observers live there for a year at a time, making and recording obser¬ 
vations at three-hour intervals. A wind-driven generator, supplement^ when 
required by an oil engine, provides current. Supplies were at first brought up 
on foot; the climb from Turtagro is reminiscent of that up Ben Nevis by the 
track, though it is steeper. A ropeway is now available for much of the distance 
In winter one or other of the observers may be able to descend now and then for 
a brief visit, if the weather is good, to bring up mail. 

The general weather conditions are also reminiscent of those on Ben Nevis, 
but decidedly colder in winter ; and on the whole not so cloudy, neither is pre¬ 
cipitation so frequent. Rime-deposit, however, is very heavy and often leads 
to severe icing-up of the instruments. Winds too attain great force so that the 
hut must be well anchored and protected. By February, the whole station, as 
Dr. Spinnangr says, often resembles a large sugar-icing cake. 

The arrangement of the screen, in which the thermometers can be inspected 
from within the hut, will be noted. With the aid of large louvers and a north- 
wall position 8 feet above the ground the screen, 1 was informed, keeps tolerably 
clear. The Dines anemograph is very sturdy ; when necessary it can be heated 
by means of a blowlamp below and thus kept free from ice for most of the time. 
When very high winds and icing occur together the record is sometimes interrupt¬ 
ed for short periods, following which the head must be taken down—not an easy 
job on an exposed summit—and the ice removed. More recently electric 
heating has been provided and works well if sufficient current is available. 

The observers are sole occupants of the summit for about nine months ; 
from mid-June to the end of August the adjacent tourist hut, opened some years 
after the observatory, receives a good many passing visitors. The summit can 
be described as snow-covered on an average of 291 days yearly : July with seven 
and August with three days are the months of least frequency; that is, from mid- 
June till late Septeml>er the “ ground at the summit is more often bare than 
not. The corresponding figure for Ben Nevis is probably 215-220 days, the 
summit being generally bare of snow from the beginning of June to mid-October 
except for brief spells on a few scattered days. 

The snowdrift in the photograph, l)eside the observatory, had completely 
disappeared when I visited the summit on 1 September 1947 after the phenom¬ 
enally warm dry August, during which the mean temperature in upland Norway 
was about 8°F above normal. But in 1948 it was again persistent. 

Precipitation measurements have been kept since 1932 but after some years 
it was decided to read additional gauges in different locations around the sum¬ 
mit observatory ; from investigation it appeared that the first series of measure¬ 
ments should be increased by about 50% as the original gauge was over¬ 
exposed and not representative. It is now considered that the average annual 
fall amounts to about 68 in, (measured as rain). As far as we can judge after 14 
years the rainfall is fairly evenly distributed through the months, May being 
the driest. 

Sunshine is recorded at some time during 175 days, “ wholly clear days ” 
number 33. Fog is recorded at some time on 296 days, precipitation 264 (14 
years’ average). As regards wind, force 9 or more has been recorded on an 
average of 74 days yearly, force 8 or more on 117 days, 6 or more on 226 days. 
SW to NW are the most frequent directions, followed by SE. January appears 
so far to be the stormiest month, July the calmest, with 15 0 and 3*7 days 
with gale ” respectively. 

Mean temperatures based on the 14 years (August 1932-July 1946) are 
quoted below with some Ben Nevis data (note for period 1884-1903) for compar¬ 
ison. It is probable that the mean temperature for Ben Nevis, 1932-1946 
should be about 0*5® F higher taken over the year as a whole, than for 1884- 
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1903 ; this should be remembered when making comparisons. 
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Yearly Means : Temperature 31*6® F ; Kainfall 408 cm ; Days with snow lying 226 (estimated) 

One of the most interesting features of the Fanar&ken climate is that a 
thaw, that is, temperature above freezing, has occurred and rain has been ob¬ 
served in every winter month, even at this altitude ; yet temperatures below 
zero have occurred in May. On the glaciers around the station the firn-line 
now lies at an average height of about 5,600 feet; early in September 1947 it was 
a far above this, but on 9 September 1948 it was much closer to normal, following 
rather cool and cloudy August (early September 1949 was also near “nomiar'). 

In 1947 a small Cambridge party crossed the summit after the tourist hut 
had closed, and it is a pleasure to recall the welcome and the cheerful “ tea ” 
that we received from the observers. We found them hard at work on their 
Diesel engine ; but it was not long l}efore the kettle began to sing. The observa¬ 
tory is built high, so that the windows are not obscured by t he winter snow. 
After climbing the outside steps we entered the living quarters through a double 
porch and the kitchen ; there is a sitting room about 16 feet squan^ and each 
observer has his own small adjacent bedroom with a table where he can retreat 
to pursue his independent work. One was a keen radio-operator and had ])lan- 
ned to carry on some private research during the long stormy winter. Tlu^rc' 
appears to be little difficulty in finding observers. Perhaps this owes something 
to the Scandinavian university system which allows a student to work at inter¬ 
vals during his course of study, and something to the long-standing traditions 
of a seafaring nation which lead men to take a job far from home for many 
months. Maintaining the observations on the summit of Fanar&ken is no light 
matter in the winter months, as the ’temperatures and the very high frequency 
of gales quickly remind us, 

Fanar&ken is the highest and most important of a series of highland stations 
whose reports are found to be particularly useful with regard to the operation 
of the Norwegian air lines. Mountain weather reports are also important for 
many other reasons, not least to the many Easter skiers. Dr. Spinnangr (with 
Dr. Odd Eide) has recently summarized the data from thirteen upland stations, 
at levels from 2100 feet upwards, in the 1948 volume of the Meteorologiske An- 
naUr (Bd. 2, No.l3 . . On the climate of the Lofty Mountain Region of 
Southern Norway ’*); this will be found useful to anyone interested in Scandin¬ 
avian climate. The interest and utility of the records and reports from such 
a mountain summit as Fanar&ken is such that many Scotsmen will wonder 
whether a Ben Nevis observatory might not be revived, lying as it does not far 
from a major air route. At the same time others would rather advocate a 
Cairngorm summit observatory ; such an institution would be of value to other 
scientists, such as botanists, and ila little simple accommodation were available 
such a building would be even more welcome and would contribute to its keep. 
Much can be learnt from even a brief sojourn on a mountain top and stich a fixed 
station would be greatly welcomed by many university departments. 
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NOVEMBER RAIN IN DORSET 

By Briak H. Mottram 

[ The original essay, entitled AtUumn, of which this is a revised version, was written 
some eleven years ago when its author was still at school. At that time he could not have 
drawn the weather map (Fig. 1). This he added recently, after rewriting the essay. 
“ It wasn’t till Weather appeared ”, he writes, “ that 1 learnt a fuller explanation of the 
whys and wherefores of the happenings described in the essay. I ventui*e to think that 
some others as young as I was then would be more interested in meteorology generally 
if it was brought to them ma English weather rather than Atlas climatology and school 
physics ”. 

Readers may be interested to contrast his colourful accoimt of warm-front rain with 
the succinct description presented by the weather map. Both describe aspects of the 
weather and each approach leads to a fuller appreciation of the other.— EniTORs] 

The morning had been brilliant sunshine after another sharp night frost. 
It had pricked off the last coloured leaves from the trees. As I had gone up 
to “gym*' along the back way above the hangings, the neighbouring wood had 
shed a golden rain from the chestnut trees mingled with a finer copper drizzle 
from the beeches. Earlier I had been sitting at work in one of the big front 
rooms of the school, where the warm sun streaming in through the big windows 
had lulled me almost into believing it was still September and winter ages 
away. This had been sharply dispelled however when I had looked down 
on to the terrace lawns below. They were carpeted with a thick layer of fallen 
leaves from the surrounding poplar and plane trees. The dark green grass 
was more than half hidden by a brown and yellow cover and displayed all too 
clearly the advance of the season ; for it was now beyond mid-November. 
While the leaves still clothed the trees winter was far distant, but now with 
them spread in ruin upon the ground winter had leapt in at a bound and was 
almost here. It had been such a colourful autumn too, after the spring 
drought (April was rainless here this year) and the fine anticyclonic weather 
hung on very late. Yet the shortest day was only just over foiu* weeks away. 
Now that the leaves had fallen there was no blinking the fact that winter had 
practically arrived. The bare trees would take some getting used to, but 
meanwhile everything was still. Not a bare twig or a forgotten last leaf had 
stirred. 

Coming back to the main building down the other way after “gym'*, 
I could see away to the west over a side valley. I noticed that the sky had 
turned yellow along a sharp line above the downland sky-line. Was that the 
first sign of a depression coming and the start of the Autumn rains ? I hoped 
it was. 

That afternoon I had free. Eree afternoons were becoming rarer as I 
moved up the school and, as the town was out of bounds because of disease, 
I went for a short walk along the Gallop. This is a broad ridge separating two 
deep but dry chalk valleys that run down to the main river gap through the 
Dorset downs. The school building, a vast pile of red brick and Portland 
stone, stands on the end of this ridge above the main valley and commands 
a view in many directions. On walking west along this ridge, I quite quickly 
could see out over other neighbouring spurs for many miles around, I looked 
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up at the sky where by now a grey veil of high cloud had loi^ ago blurred out 
the sun. It had been creeping over from the west all the morning. The crisp 
morning sunlight had dulled into a raw cold afternoon. The blue sky had 
long ago turned gradually through a milky white to the present grey. Above 
was grey and below was grey. The surprisingly black colour of the bare 
woods on the left-hand valley's opposite slope struck home the departure 
of the autumnal riot of colour that had let the last remnants of summer linger 
on so long this year. Against these dark woods a bank of blue smoke rested. 
It had persisted there from the bright morning to the dull afternoon unmoved. 

I passed through the last gate which led me on to the Gallop proper. 
The broad ridge ran on to some copses about half a mile ahead. On its broad 
hogs-back the turf was interspersed with scattered hawthorn trees. These 
were now bare of leaves but were still liberally sprayed with clusters of dark 
red berries. One tree still looked surprisingly leafy and summery until a flock 
of starlings got up as I approached. Away on my right I could see out beyond 
the downs' edge, over the wooded vale to the dark hill on which Shaftesbury 
stands twelve miles away. 

I swung my eyes round eastwards where, above the broad downland sweeps, 
I noticed the far-away edge of the cloud sheet. A narrow band of pale-blue 
clear sky showed above the grey fields and hedges rimming the eastern horizon. 
I looked up again at the hanging grey expanse overhead. I was reminded 
of Thomas Hardy’s description of a white cloudy sky as a tent roof with the 
whole landscape beneath as its floor. I wondered idly whether he envisaged 
a sheet of high cloud or a blanket of lower cloud ; the latter was more likely, 
as it did not come on to rain later at night when the action of The Return of the 
Native is centred on Rainbarrow, This is an isolated flat-topped hill on 
Wareham Heath about ten miles south of the school—the heath is becoming 
known generally as Egdon Heath in consequence of Hardy’s writings. It 
seemed this tent roof would pour rain down, not keep it out. Surely it must 
rain. T looked down to the west to see if the sky turned any darker above 
the copses at the end of the Gallop, or whether the slightly uneven hue of the 
cloud overhead became one shade of slightly lighter grey which usually 
denoted rain fairly near to. 

Was this depression going to mock me and hang fire this time ? So often 
before they had misbehaved thus or dribbled a miserable amount of rain that 
had been of no use to anyone, let alone causing the school authorities to cancel 
games, which meant some extra unexpected free time. I always wanted free 
time and gladly grabbed it when it came, even if it meant a run first lasting 
twenty-five minutes, because afterwards I could always wallow extra long in 
the changing room baths. I looked hard at that sky low down in the west. 
Yes, that watery grey did show, and quite high up too. Rain was coming 
soon. Good ! Happy, I continued my walk a little further and remembered 
other correct forecastings of depressions and their results. Best of all I loved 
to watch a south-west gale rising all day and reaching its fullest fury as the 
dark came during afternoon school. Then it would drive sweeping veils of 
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Fig. 1. Synoptic chart illustrating spread of wann>front rain from the west in autumn 
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rain across the valley and fling them furiously against the rattling huge sash 
windows of the building, whilst within all was snug and warm. It was all the 
nicer when, sometir^os, on the impact of stronger gusts, the whole massive 
building shuddered and made boys look up. I often felt like grinning back 
at them from excitement. 

But to-day there had not been any wind let alone any increase ; and yet 
the signs of a depression seemed just as certain. Both types were familiar to 
me and 1 was just beginning to wonder whether even this time 1 had been too 
confident when, qiiite unexpectedh^, 1 felt the first drop. I waited for another. 
It came. Then another and another. Clood—oh, good ! I was right after 
all. Very soon the ground began to hiss gently, as the rain increased. 

The sky appearcxl just the same as before. No wind had risen and the 
trees stood just like rocks against the leaden sky. The landscape away down 
the main valley to the south-east began to blur as the rain moved across. 
Gradually the blue haze from innumerable chimneys of the little country 
town (two miles down the river) changed to grey. Nothing seemed to move 
anywhere except the practically invisible rain drops that fell steadil}', and they 
increased imperceptibly all the time. The cattle, which had stood disconsolate 
by the gate below me as 1 came up, had long ago gone home to a group of long 
buildings deep down in the bottom of the left-liand valley, beneath the line 
of blue haze that still lay against the dark woods opposite. I knew this tyjxi 
of rain. It would go on for hours, probably long after dark, and would finally 
wash away any faint reminder of summer that had been so slow to die. J set 
ofi* back along the ridge to that great pile of brick, stone and slate, ft lookfxl 
(tolder and bleaker through the grey mist of falling rain. 

As I walked I saw far away across the main valley a field being ])loughed. 
Jiands of dark brown soil striped tlie golden straw stubble. As I wat.c’Iiod a 
tiny black dot detached itself from one brown stripe and disap}x?arcd thr’ough 
a gate in the hedge. The tractor ^liver was going home. 1 hastened (3n batik 
too. Jf I stayed out much longer, apart from getting the wrong clothes wel. 
I should begin to feel as miserable as the landscape around. All colour and 
life were draining out of it and dulling down to a drab monotone of 
Yet at the moment I was feeling extremely pleased, and happy. JVIy fore<;ast 
had come right. While walking it was not so ,very cold and the raindreq^s 
fell on my bare head with almost a caressing feel. I was not going to be out 
Jong enough to get to the uncomfortable stage when clothes begin to get wot 
but not yet soaked. I remembered that, strangely enough, getting thoroughly 
soaked was quite enjoyable. I was remindtHi of a certain run in the Autumn 
Term at my “prep*’ school on the Malvern Hills, when after about half an hour 
of Jjeiiig miserable getting wet, I began to enjoy things as the party, clothes 
soaking l)y now, squelched along a hillside path just beneath the low cloiul 
base with the hill sloy)e above lost in mist. That had been in warm, south¬ 
west rain. However, rain from the south-east is quite another matter. 
Almost invariably a soutli-east rain is icy, lasts all day and is heavy all the time. 
Getting wet in that is no joke. A January cycle ride across the Hampshire 
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Downs in those conditions was a sharp memory. There had been a wind 
then, too, which had made matters far worse. 

By now I was nearing the school building and colour returned to the 
scene. Evidently the daylight was dimming considerably as lights were already 
on inside. They cast irregular and interrupted yellow paths across the growing 
pools and puddles in the tarmac of the drive in front of the school. As I 
came nearer circles of ever-widening ripples from impinging raindrops cast a 
constantly-moving mesmerizing pattern before me. 

As 1 thought, it went on raining Jong after dark. I had to go up to the 
top of the building to get a book before darkness fell. It was still light enough 
to look out of the window straight down the ten miles of the lower Stour valley. 
Already the scenery was acquiring that wet, sodden look of a rainy autumn in 
Dorset. The sky and earth shared the soddemiess. Ground, trees and clouds 
appeared unable to absorb any more moisture. Below on the leaf-strewn 
lawns, bare patches of earth, worn by tennis players back in bygone summer, 
glistened in the wan November half-light. The fallen host of leaves on the 
lawn, already soaked grey, had begun to provide food for worms and humus 
for next year. The haze on the wooded hillside opposite had become grey 
too as it gathered further mist about itseK. There was still no wind, only 
tlie relentless fall of rain and the steady hiss of the falling drops upon the 
paraj^et outside the window and the louder patter resounding from countless 
boughs in the beechwood close by. I looked on down the Stour valley, over 
tree-tops, fields, houses and hedges and pieces of road to the line of heathy 
hills towards Poole. All those merged gradually into the grey haze and into 
the sky above. 

In a class period before tea the English master gave out the week’s written 
work to l)C done. Included was an essay on Autumn. “ What a chance and 
coincidence”, I thought. “Now 1 can write something I’ve long wanted to. 
I’ve got the material, too. I’m glad I tms right about the rain. What fun 
this will bo”. Happy at the prospect of writing the essay during “prep”, I 
went in to tea, jubilant and bursting within to get pen to paper. 


The Sun*s Year 

This yoar has bo<>n the sun’s. Mow than the jt'ars 
Of all my life wmembered. His the light 
That cheert'd us through the seasons, till our fears 
Of gloom to eorne <lried like the dew in bright 
I'orsistenry. Before 8t. David's Day 

The trumpets of the daffodils were blown. 

Hedges were sprinkled white with Ajiril’s may, 

Anil June had never lovelier roses shown. 

What if the life of lush green herbs is fleet. 

And silent are our brooks and waterfalls ? 

England has known at Ictst the sim>god's heat. 

For weeks imdimmed by mist or cloudy shawls. 

England has harvested rich auburn wheat 

And sun-flushed fruit from sun-drenched garden walls. 

0. M. Hawksley 
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MIST OVER ST. DAVID’S 

By F. W. M. Ruck 

During 1942 and 1943 I was working near St. David's Head at the western 
extremity of Pembrokeshire. On several occasions the headland and surround¬ 
ing area were quickly covered by a layer of low stratus cloud. The phenomenon 
was entirely local, the remaining countryside being in brilliant sunshine, the 
usual conditions being as follows :— 

A clear sky and SW wind of about 10 mi/hr, fairly warm. Stratus cloud would 
commence to form near the coastline, and, within half an hour or leas, a continuous 
layer of cloud would cover the area and persist for several houm, usually forming 
in the early afternoon and clearing before evening, horizontal visibility (where the 
cloud reached the ground) being only a few yards. The disc of the sun could be seen 
for short intervals. 

On one such occasion, a Flying Fortress flew into the top of Cam Llidi, 
a local hill; there were no survivors. 

As this cloud effect appeared to be a local phenomenon, I thought it was 
worthy of further investigation ; unfortunately, the War being in operation. 



Fig. 1. Area of fog and St. David’s Head 


I was unable to obtain weather maps for these occasions, A glance at the 
contour map (Fig. 1) shows that the peninsula is about 10 miles long, 5 miles 
wide, and consists of a plateau varying from 200 ft above sea-level at the 

* Prize-winning entry for Sir Napier Shaw Competition, 1048 
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Cliffs^ to about 400 ft al>ove sea-level further inland. There is also high 
ground exceeding 500 ft in height near St. David’s Head and near Fishguard. 
The peninsula is open to the Atlantic Ocean. 

A few weeks later the stratus began to form under similar conditions, so 
I cycled to the foot of Pen Berry, and commenced the climb through dense 
mist to the summit—673 feet above sea-level. Visibility was only a few feet, 
the grass and bushes dripping wet, and drops of moisture formed on my clothes 
and face. As I neared the summit I had glimpses of the sun, and when J 
was a few feet from the top I was in bright sunshine. 

The contrast was remarkable. I was standing on a rocky “ island ” of 
about 30 feet diameter, surrounded by the billowing tops of white cloud. The 
sun shone from a blue sky. Two miles to the south-west was another small 
^'island”, the top of Cam Llidi. About three miles out to sea, the cloud 
abruptly ceased. To the north-east the summits of Cam Fawr, Cam Bolch 
and Bwlch-y-Rhos stood out above cloud-level. This appeared to be about 
the northern limit of the cloud. The mist extended for some distance over the 
sea in a southerly direction, the edge being very definite, as the details of 
the coastline at St. Anne’s Head, 13 miles away, stood out very clearly in the 
afternoon sunshine. 

The top of the mist was not flat, but fairly lumpy, some of the ‘‘ cumulus 
heads ” extending about 40 feet above the main cloud-level. Small gaps 
appeared now and then in the surrounding cloud and I could momentarily see 
fragments of fields about 300 ft below me. The sun cast my shadow on the 
cloudbank; it was sometimes about three times natural size (it varied with 
the cloud movement) and was surrounded by a bright light or halo effect. 

I was suddenly enveloped in a billow of white mist, the sun disappeared, 
it was damp, silent, and quite cold—visibility being almost niL After a 
few minutes the mist cleared from the summit and I was able to enjoy the 
scene again. I stayed there for an hour or more, and, although the wind was 
blowing fairly strongly, the area covered by the cloud did not appear to vary 
much. 

I made several subsequent excursions to the top of Pen Berry under 
similar circumstances, and noticed that the phenomenon was very similar to 
that seen on the first occasion. 


**Science Today*' 

A concise weekly newsletter, coverii^ all branches of science. Kecent 
issues have included an article on glaciers, which mentioned a number of 
researches and explorations not otherwise accessible ; and reports of work on 
overwintering in insects, flame temperatures (showing €wi unexjicoted con¬ 
nection with small particle scattering), and the recent more exact delimitation 
of the size of active radio-emitting areas on the sun. Published from 
104, Clifton Hill, London, N.W.8; annual subscription 308, 
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THE WEATHER OF OCTOBER 1949 

UlirUSUALLY WABM AT FIKST ; VBKY WET FROM ]6TH TO 26tH 

The excjeptional summer weather continued well into October, tem¬ 
peratures of 70® F occurring at many places in the South and East as late as 
14th. Rainfall, except in the East, was considerable after the first week or 
so and restrictions in the use of water were generally removed by the end of 
the month. 

Pressure remained high to the south-west of the British Isles for several 
days at the beginning of the month, dry and warm weather being the rule 
other than in the extreme North. By 5th a southerly type of weather was 
established. Thundery outbreaks resulted in fairly heavy falls of rain in the 
southern half of the country on 8th and 9th, and further rain fell on 11th 
after which there was another spell of warm and dry weather. Maximum 
temperatures again reached the 7()’s in the South and East and a minimum 
of 62® F on night of 14th to 15th at Kew equalled the record of 1921. By 
16th a south-westerly type of weather had become general and rain fell in 
most areas nearly every day until 26th, this period proving to be the wettest 
of the year. On 18th a deep depression moving north-eastward over Scotland 
was associated with a widespread gale in which Channel crossings were the 
worst since early spring. Shoeburyness experienced its highest gust on record, 
74 knots on 20th, while 49 mm of rain fell at Lympne in the 24 hours ending 
0900 h on 21st. On 23rd a southerly, gale caused considerable damage to 
the sea wall and other property near the front at Folkestone and elsewhere 
on the Kentish and East Sussex Coasts. The last depression of the series 
passed over the Midlands on the morning of 26th and heavy falls of rain and 
consequent local flooding occurred, St. Abbs Head, for example, reporting 
59 mm in 24 hours. A ridge followed this depression, and by 29th an anti¬ 
cyclone was established over the Baltic; quiet but cold weather, other than 
in the West, with fog in urban areas closed the month. 

Our sympathy goes out to Guatemala where disastrous floods are estimated 
to have caused nearly 4,000 deaths, while 70,000. persons have been made 
homeless. Casualties, some fatal, were also reported early in the month 
from Southern Spain, and from a wide area east of Naples where storms have 
resulted in large-scale flooding. 


TEMPERATURE CF) RAIN (mm)* SUNSHINE (hr) 

.. , ., ,■■■■ >> ,, „ _— ^ . ^ - -- 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Montli 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

hast 12 
months 

Month 

Dili. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
month* 

Kew Obey. 

67-6 

46-7 

73 

30 

133 

4- 71 

-Vf 

483 

115 

+ 19 

1786 

Gorleston 

67.1 

46 6 

74 

30 

61 

— 13 

362 

134 

419 

1783 

Birmingham 

64.6 

44-2 

71 

34 

138 

-f 67 

673 

96 

4 5 

1667 

Falmouth 

66.3 

47-7 

t67 

t40 

193 

+ 67 

860 

103 

—10 

2016 

Valentia 

66.6 

48-8 

69 

36 

263 

-fl04 

1377 

69 

—21 

1404 

Aldergrove 

64.0 

432 

67 

31 

127 

4 41 

740 

68 

—17 

2368 

Holyhead 

55.5 

49.6 

69 

37 

137 

-h 36 

735 

82 

—16 

1836 

Tynemouth 

64-6 

46.3 

68 

32 

61 

— 16 

376 




Renfrew 

63.6 

419 

66 

28 

169 

4 72 

1078 

66 

— 13 

1429 

Aberdeen 

62.5 

40*6 

69 

23 

78 

— 0 

674 

104 

4 2 

1662 

Stornoway 

61.7 

42-7 

61 

3f 

123 

— 8 

1141 

62 

—25 

1279 

* 26 mm « 

1 inch (approx.) 


t The Lizard 


C.R.B. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 

LONG-RANGE FORECASTING 

On 26 September 1949, at the Science Museum, Mr. J, Namias, chief of 
the Extended Forecast Section of the U.S. Weather Bureau, lectured on Ameri¬ 
can methods of five-day forecasting. He explained that five-day mean contour 
charts of the 700 mb surface formed the basis of the technique. These charts 
brought into prominence a slow moving wave-pattern in the westerly wind 
stream of temperate latitudes with wavelengths of several thousand miles. 
The mean 700 mb chart could be forecast for the next five days by a com¬ 
bination of extrapolation and the application of physical and dynamical ideas. 
From tins a mean surface-pressure chart was constructed using values for the 
air temperature below 700 mb, based on the normal values for the season 
and corrected in the light of the expected flow at 700 mb. 

Statistical studies had shown the probable mean temperature and preci¬ 
pitation associated with particular flow patterns at the 700 mb level and, given 
the forecast 700 mb chart, it was now possible to draw objectively charts 
showing areas of the U.S.A, in which rainfall and temperature were expected 
to be in one of five groups—normal, above or below normal, or much above or 
below. These forecasts indicated trends and were of more use to farmers 
than picnickers. The accuracy of the forecasts was assessed by several methods; 
for example, 33% of the temperature forecasts were correct, as compared with 
the pure chance score of only 25 ^o- 

Mr, Namias presented his lecture in the most accomplished style and 
gripped the audience’s attention throughout. He was obviously much more 
confident in talking about five-day forecasting than some of his colleagues 
were in issuing the forecasts. He attributed the following remark to Mr. 
Daking: You need a very firm hand to draw these charts ! ” 

INFRA-RED “ VISIBILITY ” 

The transmission of the atmosphere in the infra-red region of the spectrum 
was the subject of a colloquium organized by the Royal Naval Scientific Service 
(RNSS) on 29 September 1949, The chairman, Dr. F. E. Jones, explained 
that there were serious gaps in the information available on this subject when 
work was started by the RNSS in 1945. Assistance was provided by officers 
of the Telecommunications Research Establishment (TRE), who later played 
a very active part in the investigations. The colloquium had l>een arranged 
to enable the results to be communicated to others concerned more quickly 
than was possible through the medium of published reports, 

Mr. W. A. Gebbie of the RNSS described the instrumental arrangements. 
Measurements were made over sea paths of 2264 and 4460 yards between two 
headlands, using a Nemst lamp as source and a mirror arrangement by wliich 
the receiver, a spectrometer and thermocouple, could be at the same end as 
the source. Comparison observations were made over a path of 20 yards, 
and the whole system was calibrated against a telephotometer operating on a 
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wavelength of 0*0 microns (t^t) in the visible part of the spectrum. Mr. W. R. 
Harding, also of the RNSS, described the operational technique. Absorption 
spectra had been measured over the range 1 to 13p and more detailed studies 
of the effect of humidity and meteorological visibility had been made at four 
wavelengths between 2 and 

The results of the observations were presented by Mr. C. Hilsum of the 
RNSS and Mr. V. Roberts of TRE. Until the effects of the different 
reflectivity of the mirror at different wavelengths had been appreciated, some 
transmissions of over 100 per cent had been found! The dependence of the 
transmission of different wavelengths on the meteorological visibility is shown 
in the following table. 


Meteorological 

visibility 

(sea-miles) 

0-61 

Wavelength 

2-18 

microns 

3-61 

10-01 

2>8 

25 

55 

69*5 

(63) 

6-6 

50 

73 

81-5 

83 

13 

75 

85 

95-6 

87 


Percentage trcmsmission per sea-mile for different wavelengths at 
various meteorological visibilities 


On wavelengths of 2 and 3*6fjL the transmission appeared to be independent 
of the absolute humidity, but at 10 and 11*5 {jl there was a marked relationship, 
although with the limited number of observations available it was difficult 
to separate this effect entirely from the visibility effect. The absorption 
spectra showed numerous absorption bands due to water vapour and carbon 
dioxide and it was possible to identify some of the other bands as being due 
to some of the rarer constituents of the atmosphere, such as deuterium hydroxide 
at 3-67|ji and nitrous oxide at 4*5p. Above 8p there was a complicated series 
of bands ; from a comparison of observations made with water-vapour pressures 
of 19 and 28 mm it seemed that most of these bands were due to water-vapour. 

Professor Migeotte of Belgium described his recent measurements of the 
solar spectrum which he had made at Columbus University, Ohio. Detailed 
studies had been made for the first time of some of the bands in the infra¬ 
red and he was planning to repeat the observations at Jungfraujoch in 
Switzerland, where the effects of local industrial pollution of the atmosphere 
would be negligible. 

Visitors afterwards had an opportunity, over a cup of tea, of discussing 
with colleagues what they had heard, and finally the'instruments used in the 
experiments were demonstrated. The whole afternoon was very well or¬ 
ganized and must have been an instructive and stimulating experience for 
all those fortunate enough to be able to attend. 0. M. A. 

EXPLORING THE THUNDERSTORM 

The first of this season^s Meteorological Office Discussions, held at the 
Imperial College on 3 October, was devoted to reports of the U.S. Thunderstorm 
Project, the main results of which were given in the article by Dr. Byers in 
Weather, July and August 1949. The opening speaker, Mr. F. E. Coles, 
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covered the same ground as Dr. Byers, and then stressed the significance of 
the findings from the point of view of the pilot. This aspect was dealt with 
even more vigorously by Wing-Cdr. S, W. R. Hughes, who had taken part 
in the investigations : he went so far as to say that the bogey of the cumulo* 
nimbus, the “ killer-cloud ” of war-time propaganda posters, had been laid 
and that, by following some fairly simple rules for flight procedure, pilots could 
fly through thunderstorms in safety, though not necessarily in comfort. He 
compared flying through such clouds to taking medicine, unpleasant but 
necessary, and producing the right results. Forecasters could help greatly to 
insjnre confidence in pilots—and vim versa ! He had heard of more than one 
gloomy-faced meteorologist telling a pilot how thankful he was to be staying on 
/m*a firma instead of risking his neck by flying when there were thunder¬ 
storms about. 

The great interest aroused by these large-scale investigations was shown 
by the number of people taking part in the discussion ; some thought that 
Wing-Cdr. Hughes was too optimistic and pointed to the dangers of hail and 
icing. Unfortunately much of what was said was only heard by people sitting 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the speaker because of a noise, even more 
shattering than that produced by the subject under discussion, emanating from 
a pile-driver assisting in the erection of an extension to the adjoining Science 
Museum. 0. M. A. 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

A meeting of the Society will he held on Wednesday, 1(» November at 
5 p.m. at 49 (Vomwell Road, South Kensington. Papers by F. Pasqiiill on 
the measurement of temperature and humidity profiles and on evaporation 
from grass land will be read (printed in Quarterly Journal, July 1949); also 
a 7)aper by C. S. Durst and G. H. Gilbert on calculation of geostrophic departures, 
from observations of constant-height balloons. 

At the following meeting on Wednesday, 21 Deceml)er papers will be read 
on the composition of coagulation-elements in cumulonimbus by F. H. Lud- 
lam and on air motion ahead of warm fronts by M. K. Miles. Both these 
j)ajX5rs will shortly be published in the Quarterly Journal. 

A joint meeting with the Institute of Physics will be h^ld at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, London, on Wednesday, 
23 November at 5 p.m. when A. R. Meetham will read a paper entitled 
Physics of Atmospheric Pollution—its balance with the atmosphere”. 

SCOTTISH CENTRE 

A meeting of the Scottish Centre is to be held in the Department of Natural 
Philosophy, Edinburgh University, on Friday, 16 December at 7.30 p.m., 
when Mr. F. P. Henderson will talk on “ Greenland Expeditions ”, Mr. 
Henderson has accompanied several Danish expeditions to E. Greenland as 
geologist. Among other things, he will describe the characteristics of the E. 
Greenland weather and unusual cloud and optical phenomena that he observed. 
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RAIN AND THE GEOLOGIST 

By Professor H. L. Hawkins, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Dept, of Oedogy, University of Reading 

The title of this article is not intended to imply any peculiar dispensation 
in the relation between rainfall and geologists. Statistics would doubtless 
show that rain falls impartially on them and other members of the community. 
Perhaps his preference for work in the field may expose a geologist to the 
rigours of the weather more often than those whose laboratories are indoors ; 
but he differs in no way from his fellows in apprecuating the amenities of a 
welcome inn after (not to suggest before) a thorough soaking. Unlike many 
addicts of the open-air life, however, his regrets at temporary inclemency of 
the weather are tempered by his realization that rain is the very life-blood of 
the world* Without it, no life could exist on land, and very little in water, 
and even the physical processes that maintain and reveal the course of geological 
history could hardly be achieved. 

Leaving for the moment the question of the paramount importance of 
rainfall in the economy of organic life, it will 1x5 profitable to consider briefly 
its influence on the inorganic liveliness of the world. 

The world can be considered as theoretically, and ideally, constructed 
on gravitational principles, being a series of aggregates of matter concentrically 
arranged with the density increasing inwards. On this plan, a “ perfect " 
world would have its solid matter entirely enclosed in a hollow sphere of liquid 
which, in turn, would be entirely surrounded by the gaseous ingredients. 
Quite obviously the world is far from perfect in that sense. Nor is this 
imperfection regrettable, for perfection implies either stagnation or deterioration. 

The rinds ” of the world are not sharply separated from one another, 
so that portions of the rocky material project through the hydrosphere to 
form dry land, while small particles of mineral matter may be whirled far up 
into the atmosphere. Similarly, water may soak far down among the rocks, 
and its volatility ensures that it will become a temporary part of the atmosphere. 
It would be a very curious specimen of air that did not contain appreciable 
quantities of moisture and dust. 

. RAIN, EROSION AND DEPOSITION 

This mingling of the world’s ingredients is temporary and inconstant, 
for the aim is always towards perfection. Dust and rain must both fall when 
the force of gravity can be brought to bear upon them effectively. The 
processes of mixing and re-sorting are for ever at work, and produce what 
may fairly be called the inorganic life of the world. 

Rain (or its frozen equivalent) is the raw material of rivers. Rivers are 
the tireless transporters of rock-matter from high levels to lower ones and 
ultimately to the sea. Most of'the rock-destroying agents, notably frost and 
chemical change, gain most of their effectiveness by the presence of rain¬ 
water, so that much of the material carried by rivers has been made portable 
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by the direct or indirect action of the rain. In a river the traflSc is all one¬ 
way”. Even though the water may evaporate and climb into the clouds, the 
substances it carries, in suspension or solution, can travel downhill only. 
Molecule by molecule, grain by grain and ton by ton, the substance of the land 
is carried down to the sea. 

The load on the land is perpetually lessened, and that on the sea-floor 
is correspondingly increased. If the earth’s surface were ever in equilibrium, 
a shower of rain would disturb the balance and the process of readjustment 
would be set in motion. Overloading causes subsidence, and subsidence must, 
sooner or later, cause uplieaval. Since depression and elevation cannot happen 
at the same time and place, the stresses drive from one area to the other, 
buckling the intt^rveniiig rocks by lateral pressure. Doubtless the major 
regions of subsidence and upheaval owe their characters to deep-seated causes ; 
but the differential loading due to superficial deposition and denudation is 
responsible for tectonic activity on no mean scale. 

So rainfall leads to the accumulation of sediment, and apart from thus 
ensuring liveliness of the earth’s crust, writes in it the greater part of the 
goologicjal ])istory of the world. Small wonder if a geologist watches the rain 
with appreciation rather than resentment. 

W^ATKR AKD LTVINO MATTER 

Water is the chief ingredient of living matter : it is, indeed. har<lly an 
exaggeration to state that life is a function of impure water. Of course, all 
depends on the nature of the impurities pre.sent, for some kinds of dirty water 
are lethal. Even in such cases, howevej*. it is often a rival form of life, especially 
bact(Tial, that may prove fatal to the consumer. 

For the denizens of the sea, lakes and rivers, living is a fairly simple task, 
although for most of them the vitalizing atmospheric gases must be available, 
and those are mainly brought to them by rain. But for the inhabitants of the 
land the acquisition and conservation of water is a rnovst pressing problem. 
They have to catch the rainwater before it (;an return to the sea, and to ensure 
for themselves a pe^rpetual supply, for they can live only by losing it. By 
breathing against a cold surface, it is easy to sec that at every breath a 
m(*asurable amount of water is dissipated, while violent exercise in hot weather 
may cause rivuleks of perspiration to escape from all parts of the l)od\. Eveiy 
land creature, plant or animal, is gas})ing out moisture all its life, and its only 
hope of replenishment is, ultimately, the rain. Little imagination is needed 
to realize that the total amount of rainwater required to satisfy the vital 
functions of transpiration, respiration and perspiration is tremendous. 

EVAPORATION, RUN-OFP AND PEKCOLATIOK 

Wicn a shower falls on the land, three possible fates may befall the water. 
11 may evaporate almost at once, it may collect into streams and trickle towards 
the sea, or it may soak into the ground. Although on tiie average these three 
options are fairly evenly balanced, there are many factors that influence 
their incidence. In hot weather the proportion of direct evaporation will 
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increase ; on clayey ground that of ‘‘ run-off will predominate ; while on 
sandy or other porous soils a great amount will soak in. 

In so far as living creatures are concerned, the evaporating part of the 
water is virtually lost, the run-off part must be caught “ on the run”, while 
the soak-away part may linger as a reserve to tide over a rainless period. The 
soaking water may not get very far down, or it may reach great depths—^it 
all depends on the nature and arrangement of the crustal rocks. Water that 
penetrates really deeply may, in course of time, re-appear as the explosive 
steam of a volcanic eruption, and during its sojourn in the realms of Pluto 
it may have engendered profound changes in the rocks by the processes of 
hydro-thermal metamorphism. The rainwater that soaks to a small depth 
may accumulate in bulk during the winter season ; but in summer-time, when 
all the deciduous plants are in full leaf, it is caught by their roots and dissipated 
through their stomata so effectively that the “ underground reservoirs ** get 
little or none of it. So far as subsoil storage is concerned, a drizzly day in 
December is worth far more than a aeries of thunderstorms in July, whatever 
the rain-gauges may say. 

MAN AND HIS USES FOR WATER 

Of all terrestrial creatures, man is the most prodigal in his attitude to 
water. He has no personal aptitude for storing it, like a camel or a cactus; 
and he is so constructed that his body leaks at every pore. He is, therefore, 
an habitual and voluminous drinker. But the quantity of water that he 
absorbs is almost negligible when compared with his other demands. Most 
of his industries require, and spoil, enormous amounts, and the demands 
of domestic and personal cleanliness keep the taps running for a considerable 
part of every day. In spite of this, man is a most lamentably unclean creature, 
too often seeming to regard water as a convenient hiding place for garbage; 
indeed, in relation to water, man touches nothing that he does not pollute. 
Without elaborate precautions, rivers flowing through civilized areas may 
prove to be rivers of death rather than life-giving streams. 

Herded together in thousands within his urban districts, man has made 
for himself the double problem of obtaining water in ample quantity and safe 
quality. By some means or other approximateljr forty gallons of pure water 
must be available for each person every day. This amount will certainly 
not fall perpetually as rain on the congested commuiiity ; it must be brought 
from a vastly more spacious gathering ground. 

RIVERS AND RESERVOIRS 

If the source of supply is a river, the water must be filtered to remove 
silt, and chemically treated to make harmless the impurities (mostly of human 
introduction) with which it is impregnated. In a densely populated country 
most of the rivers, in their lower reaches, include the effluent from the sewage 
works of up-stream towns ; this is a truly economical way of using the same 
water several times during its passage from the springs to the sea. It means, 
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of course, that such water, when suitably purified, is in reality a manufactured 
product. 

Rivers are subject to seasonal variation of volume, and as a rule, their 
flow is at its nadir in hot, dry weather when the demand for water is at its 
zenith. Hence the impounding reservoir, preferably situated among the hills 
where the water is as yet very little contaminated. Most large towns are on the 
lowland plains, so that schemes of this kind require long pipe-lines with high 
capital and maintenance costs. It is, indeed, an expensive business to supply 
a large town with the amount of pure water that its inhabitants seem usually 
to take for granted. 

River supplies, whether direct or by reservoir, represent an interception 
of the rainwater as it flows towards the sea; they may aptly, if punningly, 
be described as drafts on current account. But there is far more room below 
the ground than on it; and in the pores and crevices of the rocks is stored the 
accumulated capital of that part of the rainfall that soaks in. 

RAIN AND THE GROUND 

The uppermost few feet of the groimd are alternately wet and dry, 
according to the prevailing weather; it is this vacillating condition that, 
contributes to the crumbling of soil and subsoil. At a depth of a few feet 
(except on high ground made of sand or limestone) the rocks are permanently 
sodden. The amount of absorbed rainwater that they can hold depends mainly 
on the size of the spaces between their particles, so that really compact rocks 
contain very little. But it is generally true that the more compact in texture 
a rock becomes, the more profoundly it is broken up by cracks and fissures. 
So that clay, which is scarcely porous and too soft to crack, is almost the only 
kind of rock that cannot hold large quantities of water. Even clay is sodden, 
but its contained moisture is a fixed part of its substance, and can be removed 
only by evaporation or great pressure. 

Through the pore spaces in such rocks as gravel or sand, and through the 
often cavernous fissures in compacted rocks, water can move with some 
freedom, provided that there is somewhere for it to go. In nature, this 
“ somewhere ’’ may be a spring-head, which serves as an overflow from the 
top of the underground storage. Artificially this condition is induced by 
wells from which the water is forcibly abstracted. Provided that the well 
is sunk below the lowest limit of normal desiccation, it will always receive 
water from its walls. The volume of its potential yield depends solely on the 
rate of the induced flow of water through the pores and fissures of the strata 
penetrated. 


WELLS 

In contrast to a natural spring, which is an overflow of surplus water 
from the subterranean “reservoir”, a pumping-well draws its supplies from 
deeper levels, and so may continue to give a supply long after the spiU-over 
from the top has ceased. The pump is draining the capital accumulation, and 
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(unless there is adequate income to offset the withdrawal) the process may 
sooner or later lead to bankruptcy. In many districts, notably in and around 
London, prodigal over-pumping from great numbers of wells has lowered the 
level of the water in the one-time saturated chalk so far that very many of 
them are now out of action. Expenditure has been in excess of income, as 
with so many of the human exploitations of natural resources. Elaborate 
calculations, by which an estimate is made of the quantity of rainwater supposed 
to be absorbed by so many square mQes of catchment area, are of very slight 
value when applied to any particular place in that area, for the permeability 
of the strata is liable to extreme local variation. Every new pumping-station 
established for the public welfare may become, for posterity, a public menace.. 

POLLUTION AND SOLUTION 

Water from wells is likely, subject to certain precautions, to be innocent 
of the pollution that is almost inevitable in surface water, but this does not 
mean that it is always a desirable beverage. Besides carbonate of lime and 
oxide of iron, which (in moderation) are useful tonics for the rickety and the 
anaemic, water dissolves some amount of almost every substance with which 
it comes into contact. (k}mmon and Epsom salt, lead, copper, arsenic and 
the like may make the well-water quite unfit for ordinary use, while trace- 
elements ’’ may induce goitre, caries and other regional diseases. 

Here we revert to a fresh aspect of our main thesis. The solvent powers 
of absorbed rainwater are responsible, in the main, for the separation and 
segregation of the mineral ingredients of the earth’s crust. The same rain 
that crumbles the stones and loosens the soil carries their binding materials 
below the surface, and with them converts sand into sandstone and ooze into 
limestone. World history is a record of the destruction and reconstruction 
of the stage whereon the water-filled bodies of organisms play their several parts. 
Whether it be the crumpling of a mountain range, the eruption of a volcano, 
the building of a delta, or the splashing of grit on to a newly-painted gate; 
behind eveiy shifting of the scenery and every movement of the actors we can 
see the driving force that is inherent in a drop of rain. 

HEREFORD SCIENCE SOCIETY 

Readers may be interested in a lecture to' be delivered on Thursday, 
24 November, to the Hereford Science Society, by Cdr* C. H. Williams, R.N.R., 
Port Meteorological OfiScer, London. His subject will be the work of the 
marine branch of the Meteorological Office with special reference to the Atlantic 
weather ships. Particulars will be provided on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. R. Shaw Batchford (Tel. Ross-on-Wye 474), San Remo, Walford Road, 
Ross-on-Wye. 

^ ERRATUM 

WeoifMr, July 1949, p. 231; at the end of the first paragraph please read 
1 -5 million years, not, as printed, 16 million years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

The Formation of Duststorms 

In an article “ On the Genesis of a Dust Wall ** in Weather of January 1949, Desmond 
and Badok give a most interesting report of a duststorm which occurred at Benalla, 
Victoria ; and they show tliat the phenomenon was associated with local instability rather 
than with the passage of a cold front (which followed shortly afterwards). They refer to a 
local accumulation of cold air but say that the immediate cause is not cle^ from the 
observations. That violent duststorms may be results of local instability is well known» 
but it may not be generally realized that the cooling of air by the evaporation of rain is 
an important part of the process. 

Some duststorms are associated with the passage of a cold front, but these may extend 
for many miles, whereas the dust wall associated with the cumulonimbus or thvmtlor- 
<iloud of local convection may extend for only a few miles spreading out fan-wise from the 
focus of greatest cooling. It is my experience that the local duststorm (dust-wall or dust- 
squall) with its buttressed curtain of dust or sand, is much more unpleasant and a greater 
hazard to aviation tlian some cold front duststorms—certainly more so than the ordinary 
dust-raising wind. An idea of what these dust-squalls look like will be o]>tained from the 
photograph in Plate IV of a Haboob at Khartoum. Haboob is the local name for dust- 
squalls in the Sudan. 

Keturning to the important factor of the evaporation of precipitation and the conse¬ 
quent accimiuiation of cold air and release of additional energy: in the Benalla duststorm 
it was observed that, initially, precipitation from the cloud did not reach the ground and 
that later, as might be oxp<5cted, there was a marked lowering of the cloud base. Obviously 
mucdi depends on the initial dryness of the air, but even when some rain reaches the surfat'e, 
the down-draught of cold air may out-run the rain area with the result that the dust-squall 
jirc^cedes the rain or thunderstorm. 

The presence of snow down to 2,000 ft as reported by Desmond and Badok is rather 
surprising in view of the fact that the 8urfac*e terojierature remained above 30®C and tlio 
frcH^zing level was above 12,000 ft. Perhaps it was really soft hail that was observed ? 

It will bo realized that the forecasting of dust-squalls is not an easy task, for the fore- 
<*ftst.or must assess not only the extent to which there will 1)0 cumulonimbus development, 
hut also the probable inUMisity of rainfall, its evaporation into the air l)elow, and tJie 
flin'ction of the squall. 

•Stanmore, Middlesex K. G. VKKYArir^ 


A Psycho-Physical Lunar Paradox 

When the moon is eclipsed it looks like a football, that is it looks what it is—a globe. 
But the white daylight gibbous moon also looks globular in contrast to tlie yellowish night 
moon which appears flat. If the physicist says tliat the appearance of globuiarit^^ is 
illusopr and expleuned by light and sliadow contrasts I believe him, but insist that he has 
not disposed of the matter or accounted for the awkward scenic fact that the moon in the 
siiecificQl circumstcuices looks what it reallv is. To force tlie issue : if the moon were a 
solid cube instead of a solid ball, would it tnen on occasion look a solid cube or continue 
to look globular ? My fxiint is that anyone who attempts to resolve this paradox must 
exercise extreme care in his selection of words if he is to recognize all the facts, scenic as 
well as physical, and avoid quibbling. 

Hampstead, N.AV.3 L, C. W. Bonacina 


A Horizontal Rainbow 

1 liave recently oliservefl a horizontal rainbow. I had previously seen one in 1942 
{Quart. J, JR, Met. Sac., 1942, Vol. 68, p. 296) and on that occasion the responsible water- 
drops were on a rough concrete surface. This time they were in €m unexpected place, 
the surface of the evaporimeter. The phenomenon occurred at 0940h on 18 September 
1949. A fairly thin layer of stratus formed about 04h and the sun broke through at 0920h 
€uid in its light a rainbow with faint prismatic colours was ^n on the surface of the 
evaporimeter water when my back was towcirds the sun. On inspection, I found a thick 
layer of dust on the water-surface, and on this were large numbers of tiny water-drops 
floating, presumably deposited by the stratus some time previously. The phenomenon 
did not last long; the hot sim of this September day soon ended the existence of the 
drops, the diameter of which I estimated to be 0-6 min. The theory of such bows is sim¬ 
ple, and has been dealt with by W. J. Humphreys oj the. .1 ir, 1940, p. 499). 

Wrexham S. E. Ashmore 
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A Displaced Primary Rainbow 

It was something of a coincidence that my June copy of Weather, which included 
Mr, Percy B. Ashworth's letter* arrived a few days after one of the Boyal Observatory 
Technical Officers reported seeing a complete bow from the upper deck of a river boat. 

The pnnciple of Mr. Ashworth's BefLeotion Bow (as opposed to a Reflected Bow) is 
fidly described in Humphrey's Phyeics of the Air, 1940 (p. 498) cmd the accompanying 
diagpram is almost the same as the sketch in Weather, The complete bow observed by our 
Mr, Roland Hung* however* is not so easy to explain. 

The facts* according to the observer's description* are as follows ^ At about 6 p.m. 
Hong Kong Summer Time* on 17 July 1949, the launch's position weua 22® 12' N, 114® 00' K. 
The sim's elevation was about 28°. There were rain clouds to the S and SW, breaking up 
to the SB, Prom NW to NE it was practically clear sky. At the time of first observation 
the rain was estimated to be about three miles away. The wind was moderate SE’ly ainl 
the sea covered with small waves and quite unsuitable for the production of a reflection 1m>w. 



The rainbow was a complete circle* apparently touching the sea surface in the region of tho 
launch's propeller. The observer's estimate that the top of the bow was about 15®-20® 
above the horizon fits in reasonably well with the elevation of the primary bow for sun's 
elevation of 28®, considering the invariable tendency to over-estimate small angular 
elevations. The rainbow lasted for 15 to 20 minutes* and* as Hung says* <lisapi)eared 
when the rain caught up the launch It appeared to be tilted away from tho olwerver 
at an angle of about 60% and eionyated verticaUy, 

Complete bows have been reported in the Marine Oheeroer on several occasions, as 
for example* by Fisheries Cruiser “ Preya ” (Vol. IV* 1927, p. 170), s.s. “ Prankenfels " 
(Vol. Ill* 1926, p. 68) and s.s. Culebra ” (Vol. II, 1925, p. 176); and in his article on 
“ Rainbows and Pog Bows " (MaHne Obeerver, Vol. XIII, 1936, p. 16) E. W. Barlow states: 

. If the rain is near and especially if the observer is in an elevated position the 
bows will be greater than a semicircle and may even appear as complete circles . . . 
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tn the prewent case the observer’s elevation could not have been more than 17 or 18 feet. 
From the diagram opposite it would seem that reflecting drops for the lower part of the 
bow would have to be no farther away from the observer than a jirojected horizontal 
distance of about 7 feet {Le, 18 tan 20°). Spray from the propeller might have been 
responsible for the lower arc of the bow, and it seems just possible that with tlio 8E wind 
at the time rain was carried in advance of the rain-clouds on whicdi the observer most 
probably judged the distance of the reflecting sheet. The plane of the reflecting droplets 
would therefore be tilted backwards from the stern of the vessel. Although tliis should 
still give the appearance of a circle to the observer, is it possible that the stereoscopic 
property of the two eyes could give an impression of vortical elongation if the reflecting 
droplets at the top of the bow were very much more distant than those at its base ? 

Conditions for this phenomenon api^ear to lie extremely (Titical and I am wondering 
if a complete bow has cn^er before been reported by an observer so near the water level 
and with so relatively high an elevation of the sun. 

Hong Kong L. Starbuck 


Summer Evaporation, 1949 

1 was interested to see in a recent issue of The Times a reference made by the chairman 
of the Thames C^onservancy Board to the extremely high rate of evaporation during the 
past summer. Records at Camden Square showed that the 1949 summer evaporation 
rate was the highest since records began 65 years ago, and that the total for July reached 
the record of 4*86 in. 

1 purchased a standard Pi(;hc ovaiiorimetor last spring, and the period May to Sep¬ 
tember inclusive recorded an evaporation of 20*32 in. The rainfall for tho same period 
amounted to 5*78 in. or 52*7 |)er ('ent of the local normal. 

Tho evaporiinemr was hung in a screen which is situated in an exposed position with 
o|wn fields on throe sides and a large garden on tho remaining side. The month of July 
recorded an evaporation of 6 67 in. which is imderstandable when compared with that of 
Camden Square siiuto tho latter exjxisure lies in a congested built up area with a restricted 
air circulation. 

Ulcoby, Lincolnshire P, C. Spink 


Rainwater Tanks for Gardens 

In the early stages of drought a certain amount of water is wasted because the autho- 
riti 8 delay putting a ban on the wat^iring of gardens. Would it not be desirable for the 
authorities to warn tho public that in futmx» a l)an will be iinjiosed after, say, a week of fine 
weather, and to advise them therefore to instal rainwater tanks and to clevis© ways of 
diverting bath-water to their gardens ? 

London, N.W.8 B. D. L. Thomas 


Significance of Freezing Level for the Occurrence of Thunderstorms 

With reference to the article about Mr. Ludlam’s rev^iew* of recent work on ice nuclei 
in the December 1948 issue of Weather^ J should like to send you a rof)ort of a remarkable 
small thunderstorm over the Hogue in the evening of 1 June. 

In the article it is said that Kindeiseii has put forward a theory of thunderstorm 
charge generation which implies that the charging is associated principally with the growth 
of solid partick^s of ice which are formed when the cloud cools below -32° C and Mr. 
Ludlam suggested that tho essential difference between a shower-cloud and a thiinder- 
<Joud might be that in the tops of the latter the temperature had fallen below -32° (\ 
The above-mentioned thunderstorm is very remarkable, as the cloud had reached a height 
very much below the -32° C level. 

On 1 June there was a “col” over Holland and Belgium and the air was unstable in the 
lower levels. It was forecast, however, that there should be no thundery outbreaks 
as the unstable layer was not high enough for it. Indeed, though there were bulging 
cumulus congostus clouds throughout the whole day with tops lestimatod at 10,000 ft, 
no shower- or anvil-clouds were observed till about 19 h local time, when a small 
cumulonimbus with a flat top developed over the western part of the Hague. This was 
the only shower-cloud visible and the height of the top was estimated by me at about 
16,000 ft. At that time I was at Leyden at a distance of about 10 miles from the Hague. 
Tlie following day I got many reports from members of the physics undergraduates 
at X^eyden, who are doing voluntary observations of thunderstorms^ that there had been 
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thunder and a short shower of large raindrops over some parts of the Hague. Thunder 
was heard (at least ttm times) and observers at Voorburg, where there had beeii no rain, 
reported vertical flashes between 1854 and 1916 hr. After this the storm travelled to 
the north-north-west and died out above the North 8ea. 

We cannot confirm or disprove from the Dutch upper air soimdings our observa¬ 
tions of the height of the cloud top, but even if it should have been 20,000 ft, temperature 
was still not lower than about ~26° C. At none of the 18 Dutch weather stations has 
thunder been reported. Jii this case the charging must have been caused by other effects 
(see e,g, the theories of Simpson and Wilson), and it should be interesting to collect more 
data of these small storms. More details of this storm will be sent to the Thunderstorm 
Census Orgcmization in due course. 

Leyden V. J. Feteris 

Intense Thunderstorms at Evesham, 13 July 1949 

A short but very severe thunderstorm struck Kvesham on Wednesday, 13 July 1940. 
It only lasted seven minutes, 3.03 to 3.10 p.m. BST, during which time 0*35 in. was 
Trioasured, but for one minute at 3.07 p.m. I estimate that 0 20 in. fell. Perhajis you could 
give me your estimation when J qiwito the follow'ing : There was a sudden roar, and rain 
and liail fell with such intensity that visibility was reduced to less than 30 yards. J have 
scarcely ever seen a lower visibility in the densest of fogs. Other i>oople estimated a 
visibility of only 10 yards, but whirhever was nearer correct all agreed that they hail never 
seen anything ajijiroaehing sucii a downj>our before. 

It was extremely local, as a mile to the east anil west them was no preci})itatii)n. 
No doubt this was the storm that reached Birmingham later in tlie afternoon, giving nearly 
an inch and a half in 40 minutes, but as the storm hail by tlien sjirewi in area it apfK^ars 
that the extieme concentration of rain had decreased. 

Bvesham, Worcestershire K. A. Field 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 

To give our readers a chance of introducing Weuther to their friends, 
we are making a spocdal Christmas offer. On receipt of a completed ordt^r 
form, wo will send five successive issues of Weather to any address in the 
world to which the magazine is not already being despatched. The first issue 
will be for December 1949, and we will arrange for it to arrive so far as possible 
during the week before Christmas. A card will be enclosed giving the name 
of the donor. 

Note the reduced price ; five copies of Weather for only five shillings ! 
To Weather, 

49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

Please send Weather for the period December 1949 to April 1950 inclusive 
to:— 

Name (block lettbbs)... 

Address (block letteba). 


I enclose the subscription of 5s. Od. 

Signed . Date. 

Address (block lettebs) . 
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Books Beceived 

Annual Report of Um Director of the Meteorological Office, for the year ending 31 March 
1949. H.M. Stationery Office, 

This describes the first full year’s work since the reorganization (see Weather, November 
1948, p. 325). The Forecasting Eesearch Division at Dimstable imder the leadership of 
Dr. R. C. Sutcliffe is undertaking an ambitious programme which includes both fimdamental 
investigations of the physical processes in the atmosphere and the more practical objective 
of applying new discoveries to routine forecasting technique. The experimental forecasts 
for four days ahead are producjing results which are “ not discouraging”, in which case 
there should bo hope that they will be tried out on the public in the not too distant futur<‘. 
In the pc^t, the Meteorological Office has been the butt of many unjustified adverse critic f^ms, 
but a recent letter in Th •- Times cuid an enlightened article in The Star seem to indicate that 
tho tide is turning. The public success of the four-day forecasts will depend very muc*h 
on the way they are put over; no doubt advice will be obtained from tho Oovornment 
public-relations officers at the outset. 

In the Central Forecasting Office at Dunstable a daily post factum examination of the 
24-hour forecasts was maintained to determine the problems most commonly giving rise 
to errors. {Post take^ the accusative, not the ablative, Mr. Director I) It is extremely 
difficult to assess the accuracy of a forecast on a percentage basis, but it would give tho 
general public a very good indication of the improvement in fore(»asting if tho amnial report 
could include a statistical analysis of tho results of the year’s forecasts ; even if thort^ 
wore some doubt about the absolute value of the yardstick employed, the relative figum 
from year to year should be of value. a. ii. m. 

Russian‘English Dictionary of Meteorological Terms and Expressions, by W. A. Baum, 
126 pages, Hobart Publishing Co. 1949, $7.50. 

This now dictionary will naturally be compareil with that published by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau in 1943. The most obvious diffeienco is the increase in size, but a closer 
insijection shows that this is largely accounted for by a quite lumoeessary duplii^ation of 
terms. For example, tho word for motion is repeated 35 times with such additions as “ of 
air ” tuid ” of isotliorms ”—this one example accounts for nearly a page ! No doubt some 
users will prt^fer this arrangement, but a British publisher would almost certainly have 
insistcxl on avoiding rept)iitions and such ordinary words as “ j>en ” and paper ” w^hich 
have no Bpeciali'/Aid meteorological moaning. This latter point was referred to in a recent 
Unesco report as a wasteful enlargement of a technical dictionary. So far as can be judged 
after a short tx^riod of use,the dictionary appears to bo reasonably complete and up-to-date. 

O.A.B. 
o. M. A. 

The Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution i Twenty-sixth Report, 125 pages, 10 figures, 
14 tables, H.M. Stationery Office 1949, 2s. 6d, 

The annual reports of atmospheric pollution investigations suffered tho fate of many 
similar documents during the war of being temporarily discontinued, but fortunately tho 
observations were continued and those intero8te<l now have the opportunity of studying 
the results for the five-year jieriod ending 31 March 1944. In an introduction to tho 
report, which otherwise consists largely of tables and figiues illustrating the main results, 
the Superintendent of Observations, Dr. A. R. Meethara, points out that in spite of the w'ar 
there was no general increase in the pollution of the air and suggests tfiat th© post-war 
rebuilding programme offers great scojie for substiuitial improvement. It is to be hoped 
that the next quinquennial report will be pressed through more ex|)oditiously than its 
predecessor, the preface of which is dated May 1947 I o. m. a. 

The Geology of Water Supply, by Sir Cyril Fox, 209 pages, 49 figures, 23 jihotographs, 
numerous tables. Technical Press 1949, 25s., inland postage 9d. 

Concerning all that happens to rain after it has fallen, Sir Cyril Fox has behind him a 
store of authentic information based on the experience of 36 years’ work. Using water 
supply as his main theme h© discusses th© whole story of water from the sea to the tai>— 
from th© moment water is evaporated from th© ocean surface to form cloud and rain, 
through the rivers, reservoirs, wells and rock strata to the supply tunnels. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with photographs, mainly of his own taking in India, 
and the various problems dealing ¥dth rook-structure are explained with the aid of excellent 
figures and tables. 

Sir Cyril Fox frequently departs from his main theme, devoting many paragraphs to 
questions such as the action of water—erosion, transportation of sediment, tidal currents 
and waves—illustrating his points with descriptions of great floods and other spectac- 
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ular phenomena. He discttsses, too, solution, organic pollution and the stabilit^r of hill 
sides with reference to landslides, subjects which lead him to the problems confronting the 
water engineers in the con truction of dams and tunnels. His meteorology is necessarily 
elementary, but apt to the subject of his book, and is essential to the story which he 
subsequently follows. It is undoubtedly a book useful to anyone interested in water 
supply, and would appeal to many others if somewhat technical in places. 

c. n. o. 

INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, Etc., WANTED or FOR SAXE 

WANTED 

Good photographs of clouds and any other meteorological phenomena wanted 
for book illustration. Write author : Peter Hood, Waterpark Hotel, Sidmouth, 
Devon. 


MILLIBAR BAROMETERS 

Ideal Instruments for the amateur meteorologist (see Weather 
August 1949 p. 262) 

SMITH or KOLLSNAN HK XIYa ALTIMETERS 

In good condition, at the low price of ITs* 6cl., plus Is. 6d. 
postage and packing. Available from stock* 

INSTRUMENT CO. 

(Dept. W) 244 HARROW ROAD • LONDON ■ W-1 




ReUability 
in Rubber 


For more than 100 ycara Lea Bridge 
Rubber Works have been noted for quality 
and service. As manufacturers of meteoro¬ 
logical and scientific balloons which are used 
by British and Foreign Goverments we shall 
be pleased to receive inquiries for all types of 
special purpose balloons and other rubber 
equipment. 


LEA BRIDGE RUBBER WORKS. LTD. 


Head Offee and Works: Lm Bridga, London, B.S. 
Telephone » Teletnmt: 

AMHorst SOI5/< LEARUWKR LONDON 
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Thw fUtfioiondc wai developed by StMbrd 
Electrial Inttrumtntt Ltd.. In conjunction 
with th« Met. OfBcCt end Is boinf manufac¬ 
tured In larfe quantities. It comprises • 
radio transmitter which la modulated alter¬ 
natively by an audio-frequency which 
depends upon the temperature pressure 
and humidity The met. elements have 
been chosen for their stability and cydldcy. 
and Its results are better than any almitaiw 
ly priced Instrument in the world. 

Where It Is necessary to use a really ac¬ 
curate and reliable Radiosonde, capable of 
simple interpretation of resulu. tN 
** Salford '* Radiosonde cannot be Improved 
upon The instruments we offer are 
Individually calibrated, enaurinf chat the 
potential accuracy it always attainable. 


Production Is on a large scale, and 
this Company Is always in a position 
to give a quick delivery for export, 
in addition to those which are being 
supplied in large quantities to the 
Meteorological Office. We shall 
be pleased to supply full technical 
data on request. 


Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd 

PfFl WORKS SUK STRFFT, SALFORD 
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COKTRACTORS TO TH6 BRITISH METEOROLOGICAL OFHCE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK. I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 

MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteorological Observer't Handbook, 1947 Reprint) 

STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHUGHT 

EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

F. H. PRIDE LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. LONDON, S.W.4 

WORKS AT REAR : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. S.W.4 

V^ORKS \ TtltphonGt: TGltgrsphlc Addrott i 

OFFICE / MACAULAY 2281 (4 LINES) PRIDELITE» CLAPCOM, LONDON 



SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS * WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 

CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 


Specialists In the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 


WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENGUIRIES 


Telephone : WINDSOR IS^T 


'Gram* : “TOMAC ” WINDSOR 
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oons 


so 


MANUFACTURED by the Guide Bridge 
Rubber Company of Vulcan Mill, Bury, these are 
the finest sounding and pilot balloons available. Illustrated below 
is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied for. 
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"" HARRAP 

A First Book of Meteorology 

ARTHUR J. Stabp, M.Sc. 

This little book is a simple and practical e^proach to present-day meteor¬ 
ology and should be helpful to children in their last years at school and to 
others who were taught no meteorology at school. It should awaken interest 
in natural phenomena, and the thoughtful reader cannot fail to come to a 
more intelligent appreciation of weather forecasts.”— Journal of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, 

96 pages. 5s. net 

Climatic and Weather Exercises 

{Ready Shortly) 

W. G. V. Balchin, M.A., P.R.G.S., F.R.Met.S., and 
A. W. Richards, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.Met.S. 

This book covers the fundamentals of temperature, humidity and rainfall, 
pressure, weather maps, the climate of the British Isles, and practical work 
such as organizing a small meteorological station. The book concludes with 
a bibliography and a glossary of technical terms, and is illustrated with 
forty-six maps and diagrams. 

80 pages. 6s. 

All prices subject to revimon 

182 HKIH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l 
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EDITORIAL 

Much interest has been sliown in S. E. Aslimore s article on the teaching of 
meteorology and the Editorial in October Weather, and various t*orrcs]:)ondents 
have made it clear that the last word has not been said. It is generally agreed 
that more people should know more about the scientific basis of meteorology, 
and that there are too few teachers and lecturers able and willing to help ; 
but how and when this should be taught is less certain. 

The vexed question of whether it should l»e taught in schools as part of 
geography or physics depends, surely, on the teacher. A geographer who 
makes use of the powers of his class to observe, deduce and imagine, and a 
physicist who can sketch in a wide background of meUK)roIogy before focussing 
attention on some example capable of physical treatment, are equally valuable 
They both have the difficult task of extracting or simplifying in such a way 
that the student does not feel that his new knowledge is merely a detached 
fragment, with no projier place of its owm. Wo are grateful to a (correspondent 
for drawing attention to the accounts of weather sequences in Herbertson’s 
Descriptive Geographies ; soon, perhaps, film strips and other visual aids will 
be widely used. 

The course of 75 lectures outlined by James Paton in his letter, published 
this month, is doubtless of great value to degrefj students, but many of them 
would probably like to come back after graduating. Certainly, if the course 
were thrown open, it would attract many practising meteorologists of all ages. 

The fact is that whatever the student knows of mathematics or physics, 
he can apply his knowledge to some aspects of meteorology; but there will be 
other aspects, necessary for a complete understanding of the subject, that are 
beyond him. This is true of all, from the arrogant teen-ager to the humble 
professor. 

But at this season, much study is a weariness of the flesh, A Merry 
Christmas to all our readers. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING 

Bt C. a. Wood 


Ist Forec,: 

2nd Forec. ; 

1st Forec.: 

2nd Force.: 


Ist Forec. : 
2rid Forec. : 


Ist Voice : 

2nd Voice : 

1st Voice : 
1st Forec. ; 


DBAMATIS PSR80NAB 
1st Fobboastbb 
2nd Fobecasteb 
Assistant, meteorological 

Ei^eth aaoisUvrUa 

Toby Goon, an electrician 
Ghost. 


ACT I. Scene I. 

Dunstable : The Central Forecasting Office 

Enter two Forecewters, and Assistant. 

1 take it, then, that we are at accord 
Upon the situation ? Frontal rain 
Will reach all areas by nine o’clock. 

No doubt of it: 

The night is mild and, drawn across the sky, 

A veil of cirrus blurs the pallid moon 
With halo’d warnings. On the barograph 
The purple trace declines; the wind logins 
To moan i’ the keyhole. 

Would that we could give 
A different forecast. Christmas Eve with rain 
Is sadly out o’ season. At such times 
My conscience and my knowledge ’gin to square, 

And I would change the weather if I could 
To joy the people. 

Advective influence, 

Before th’ approaching vanguard of the trough 
Brings damp and tropic vapours o’er the land, 

E’en as was calculated. Hebrides, 

Bailey, Bockall and Sole ; all districts oast 
And south of line from Rattray Head to Mull 
Are like to find the hop’d‘for Christmas snow 
Biscandying ore morn. What is the hour ? 

Seventeen hundred. * 

Time the tea was up. 

[ Strides across the room to the communications^ 
sorting hatchway^ and shouts through it* 
Ho, there I Wliero is the tea ? (Aside) Within me wakes 
A sudden longing for the brimming cup 
That soothes, and cheers, and not inebriates. 

And quiets the grocmings of the inner maii. 

The umber-colour’d brow from farthest Ind 
Is long o’erdue. . . Ho, there ! Our tea, I say ! 

[Sound of feminine voices within, 
I attend, I attend, sir ! The water is hardly boiled. A murrain on this 
griller; this is twice the element has burnt out. I’ll have to get Toby to 
fix it again. Sheila, where is the sugar ? 

r the cocoa tin. ’Tis all we’ve got, so don’t give those so-and-so’s too much, 

Elspeth. We- 

Shlih I The door’s a-jar ! 

The very elements do us despite 
In divers ways, unless I hear amiss. 

No tea as yet; what crosses we do bear ! 

Last week the ration fail’d; a power cut 
Depriv’d us of it but a week before. 
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Aesifttant: 
1st Forop. : 

2 ud Forec.: 


Shoila : 

Elspoth : 
Sheila : 

: 

Sheila : 

EIs|x>th : 
Shoila : 

Elspeth : 


Sheila : 
Toby : 

EJspeth 
Toby : 
Shoila : 


Toby : 
Elspeth : 


Now no hot water. Well, if we must wait, 

Behoves it us to improve the shining hour. 

You sir {addreatting Aeaistant), to the enclosure take yourself, 

And check the temperatures. 

As you command. 

[ExiU bearing electric torch, 

IMl to the chief, to hold discourse upon 
The latest observations for a while. 

Until the kettle boils. 

And I will see 

The SFERICS man, while Elspeth brews the tea. 


[Exeunt, 


Scene II. The same 

Enter Elspeth and Sheila, carrying three cups, a milk-jug, and 
a very large enamelled teapot. 

The forecasters are out of humour tonight. Didst hear how they shouted ? 
What ails them ? 

1 know not. They arc as grumpy as two misers with an income-tax demand. 
Or bears with sore heads. 

The Christmas Eve forecast is a tricky one, I grant you—especially knowing, 
as I gather they do, that rain is coming in, when everybody wants snow. 
It is none of our doing, all the same. 

All afternoon they have stalked about like lions in a cage, calling for tea and 
obser\rations. Oh ! 

[Kywcks over milk-jug. 

What hast thou done ? 

Quick I The chart ! Mercy, look I The milk has gone all over the chart. 
What a mess I This will throw them into a fury I 
Here is some blotting-paper; mop it up. 

Perchance ’twill not be seen ; or if it is. 

They’ll be too occupied to seek the cause. 

Thus, thus, and thus—O heav’iis, a ghastly sight ! 

The ink hath nm, and merg’d the symbols for 
The past three hours into the lower cloud, 

And the adjacent pre«€>nt-weather signs 

Are quit/e washed out; the rain at Blacksod Point, 

Valentia and Shaimon, now ap))ears 

As small six-pointed stars : the ten-knot winds 

Have sprouted extra feathers- 

Hist 1 Who comes ? 

Enter Toby Goon. 

By your mion, 

Methinks you have some subtle game afoot. 

Where are the forecasters ? 

Gone out the while, 
l^ending the preparation of the tea. 

And yet you guilty look ; a little flush'd 
And furtive. 

Since you seek to know the cause. 

We o’er the latest-plotted weather chart 
Have spilt a jug of milk : adde<l to which 
The tea is hardly brew’d—no thanks to you 
Who imperfectly fixed the element 
On your last visit; furthermore, the rain 
That ever and anon threatens to fall 
A(‘T 08 S the British Isles for Christmas Day 
Has put the forecasters in such a mood 
As will not boar the reck’ning. This will be 
The final straw. 

I saw them as 1 came, 

Stalking the corridors with furrow’d brow. 

And in a sultry chafe. 

What shall we do 
To mitigate the retribution 
That simely will descend when they return 7 
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Toby: 


Sheila : 
Toby: 

Sheila : 


Elspeth : 


Sheila : 


Elspeth : 


Assistant: 
ElsjKsth : 
Assistant; 
Sheila : 
Assistant: 
Elspoth : 
Assistant; 


Sheila : 
Elspeth: 
Assistant: 
ElsfKjth : 
Assistant: 
Sheila : 
Assistant: 
Elspeth : 


Assistant: 


Toby : 
Sheila: 
Toby : 


Elspetb > 
Sheila t 


Be quiet for a while, and let me think. They must be cozen'd out of their 
bad temper somehow. Hem 1 Especially since this is Christinas Eve. 

[8napa hia fngera. 

Of course I I have it 1 
Have what ? 

A moment; 1 will return. 

The moon is past the full; it cannot be 
That thus he is afflicted; yet he acts 
In manner strange. Perchance he is in love, 

Or else has look’d unwisely and too well 
Upon a potent vintage. 

More than like ; 

His nose a ruddy beacon shinoth forth 
On the headland of his visage, and his speech 
Is somewhat slurr’d, like to the mumbling bee 
That grubs th* exotic nectar from the flowers 
Throughout the livelong day, to stagger home 
Dazed and intoxicated. 

Yet must we 

Be tolerant; remember Christmas comes 
But once a year. 

Once can be once too oft. 

When such disastrous happenings attend 
Its just occasion. 

Enter Assistant. 

Yai’e, yare ! The forecasters I 
Out. 

But wliere ? 

How should we know ? 

I have nows for them. 

’Twill have to wait; they will be back ere^ long for their tea. 

That will I, too. But for the moment; which of you 
Will spare a lock of hair ? The hygrograph 
Has broken once again. 

Not J. 

Nor I. 

One lock ; one tiny lock. I do beseech- 

Not one. You had two o’ mine last week. 

In the cause of science- 

Go to ; we are out of patience to-night. 

Good ladies, I pray- 

Oh ! Here, then ; take it ! 

[Siiippmg off a lock of her Itair and hantll7iy it hwi. 

Now bo gone I 

I do thank you for your kindness. 

[Exit, 


Enter Toby Goon, carrying bottle. 


Here’s the remedy to cure their ills. 

What is’t ? 

A rare and spirituous liquor 
Call’d Scotch; once plentiful, «md cheaply had 
I’ the golden ‘ days; now scarce, and highly priz’d 
For export, 

[Removea cork and sniffs. 

Essence of ambrosia 

Distill’d from honey-dew ! A mortal sliame 
To waste such wondrous liquid on such men. 

Yet—well, here goes ! Peace and goodwill to all— 

[Emptiee a generous measure into the teapot, 

’Tis done. 

Stop him I 

Too late a day, I fear; for he 
Hath ’complish’d the fell deed. Calamity 
Piles on calcunity. Was ever such 
A situation ? Out with you, you rogue ! 

{Drives Toby to the door. 
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Toby : 
Bheila : 


Elsi)0th : 


2n(l Force. : 


l«t Force. : 


2n<i Force. ; 


1st Force. : 


2iid Force. : 
l.st Force, : 


2iid Force. : 
1st F'orcc. : 


2nd Force. : 


1 st Force.: 
2nd Force.: 


Help, ho I Doftist, I say I 

Desist indeed ! 

I’ll give thee such a buffeting to>night 
As thou wilt long recall. Thou scurvy knave, 
Take this—and this- 

O, I could give iny woman’s tears the way 
And sit me down and weep. The happiness 
Of this most happy eve h^ all turn’d sour. 
Like to the cream tliat curdles ’fore a storm 
And reneges the ta^^to ; I’ll hence from here, 
AihI in the traffic room disguise my fear. 


Toby pursue Inf Sheila. 


[KxiL 


SCFuNE III. The same 

Enter Ist and 2nd forecasters. 

Nay, not so : 

The SFEKICiS man was pale, and wild of eye. 

Look’d earnestly, and swore upon his oath 
To what I have forespoke ; m;>^elf did see 
Strange gleams and flekshes i’ the glowing square 
He term’d the C.K. tube ; shadows that cross’d 
And burn’d a fiery green, or fluoresced 
With snakish writhings o’er the gridded glass. 

1 like it not; my very grizzl’d hairs 
f^rickle like to the spiny porpentine 
rnearth’d from’s winter habitation. 

This night will see some dark and dreadful cliance 
X^isit itself upon us, or T err. 

Well, at least 

Our duty nears its end; one h^recast more— 

The (jnicial one, and we depart this jdace. 

Now to the t<«a —'tin ready, 1 |)er<»civo. 

'U’'oo’t have some ? 

IiKieed woukl I; my throat 
Is dry and paxch’il; sandpaperish it ffH:^Is. 

Hero is my cup. 

It hath a somewhat fragrant taste tonight. 

Think’st thou not so ? 

Peculiar. It courses through 
My veins like quicksilver; catches my breath, 

And yet is not unpJeasing. Have some more*. 

I will. 

A special Christmas treat, 1 do not doubt, 

I*repar’d for’s by the girls; thus do they heap 
Coals on our heads, repaying our churlishness 
With care and kindnesses. Another cup ? 

Thanks, I will. 

We have been brusque with them this afternoon, 

More than our wont; hereafter we must try 
To make amends ; two jewels such as they 
Cannot be o’erpriz'd. A little mom ? 

Hem ! Just a tiny drop. 

When the wind is in the oast 
*Ti« fit for neither man nor beast; 

When the wind is in the south. 

It blows the bait i* the fishes* mouth. 

Wlien the wind is in the west, 

Then the wind is at its best. 

When tho wind is in the north- 

[Sfop/t, 

Well? 

I know not a rime for the north. 
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1st Forec.: 
2nd Forec. 
Ist Forec.: 


Ghost; 
let Forec.: 
2nd Forec. 
Ist Forec.; 
Ghost: 

1st Forec.: 
Ghost: 

2nd Forec. 
Ist Forec.: 


2nd Forec.: 
Ghost: 


2nd Forec.: 
Ghost: 

2nd Force.: 


1st Forec.: 


Ghost: 
let Forec.; 

Ghost: 

2nd Forec.: 
1st Forec.: 


2nd Forec.: 
Ist Forec.: 


The north wind doth blow. 

And we shall have snow. Hem I 

Not so. The chart says it will rain. There’s the mb. ThouVt rather high- 
colour’d. Have another cup; ’twill cool thy fever. 

All right. Now, where was I ? The north wind doth blow- 


Enter Ghost. 

Forbear ! 

Bid’st say something ? 

Ney, not 1. 

I thought I heard a voice. Well, here’s how I 
Forbear ! 

O, look 1 A horrid sight. What is’t ? 

Forbear I 
Who art thou ? 

It does not answer : sec 

How pale it looks; how lank and hollow-eyed; 

How wan ; how, spectre-like, it glides across 
To th* plotting-bench, and hovers o’er the chart. 

Its lean and bony fingers beckoning 
Our presence there ; speak to it yet again 
And ask what it requires. O, now 1 feel 
A strange distemp’ratiue assail my sense, 

And 1 am on a sudden something ill. 

(To Ghost) Say, who art thou f What want’st t 
Ask not my name ; the ghost am I of those 
Who in past years the C&‘istmaa forecast botch’d. 

And by the fierce and ravening multitude 

Were quarter’d limb from limb. This Christmastide. 

I come to save you from a similar fate 
If so 1 might. 

But how ? 

Begard this chart. 

My vision is awzy; the colours blur 
eW as I gaze on them; and yet methinks 
I see snow symbols over Irel«uid, 

Ranging from OoUinstown to Aldergrove. 

Snow stars they are, and howling gales beside. 

What means this ? Whence this chart ? I never saw 

The like of it before ; it hath a weird 

Unearthly look, as if the printed seas 

Had swept the printed land, and we behold 

The observations drown’d five fathom deep. 

Waste no more time ; go in for snow. Farewell, 

Stay yet awhile, and tell U8*if thou canst. 

Where glean’dst thou all this strange intelligence. 

I cannot stay. Go in for snow. Farewell. 

’Tis gone I 

A fearsome apparition. 

My knees are weak, my head reels, and my teeth 
Chatter amongst themselves like castanets. 

Did’st hear the phantom say, go in for snow T 
I did. 

O God I That one might plot the tephigram 
With radio-soundings of the after-times f 
Extrapolate the pressure isopleths 
Along the future scale ; tomorrow’s obs, 

Bring forward to today; the gathering clouds 
That threat the sunny hours to come, mark out 
In clear-defined lines, with Chinagraph 
Upon the prebaratic, knowing weD 
Tl^ bounds to be observ’d. If one mig^t this 
Accomplish, what a foreo^ter he’d be 1 
How high-esteem’d, how reverenc’d, how read 
In all the women’s weekly magazines 
And Stmday newspapers, and picture-books 
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[Ea:it Ghost, 



2 ncl Foroo. ; 


Ist Forec.; 


Elspeth : 
Int Forec,: 


That circulate the globe ! Oh, such an one 
Ih needed here tonight; would I were he | 

There is a clue on each synoptic chart 
Figuring the nature of the weather gone, 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim the shape of times ahead. 

A tendency, perhaps, that shows a fall 
Of pressure in a ool; a change of wind ; 

A dewpoint out o’ lirie ; a tiny kink 
I* the isobarie pattern ; or a wave 
Starting its progress from the U.S.A, 

Along the Polar Front; in the upper air, 

A cool pool moving south. These things become 
The powder and tlie trigger of the gun 
Call’d labile entropy; these we must rea^i. 

Set down, and learn, and inwardly digest. 

If we would gauge aright. . . . But we delay ; 

’Tis near five-fifty-five, £md we as yet 
No forecast have prepaKwl. What shall we say f 
Lot me see. 


Ho, there, signals traffic ! 

JS7nter Klspeth. 

Did you call t 

This to all stations : snow and gales will sweep 
Across the British Isles from out the west 
Before the morn. The gales will be severe 
In Shannon, Fastnet, Irish Sea and Thames; 
Winds backing east-south-east, and freshening, 
I'heri veering northerly behind the trough. 
Snowfall will be moderate, heavy locally 
On higher ground. The cloud-base will be low. 
Athwart the hills at times, and multi-layerNf 
To twenty thousand feet. So send the word 
With tof) priority to W/T. 

Issue’t on the Main Broadcast; pass it through 
To Airmet, British Bail ways, H.B.(\, 

And other normal clianncls. 


[<S’<r?dc« ovrr to the fJoanray, 


ISnziftg me^sage-pnil. 


Klspeth : 
2nd Force. : 


1st Foro<*. : 


Assistant: 


Ist Forec. : 
Assistant: 


2nd Forec.: 


Assistant: 


As you direc't. 

'Phe die is <‘ast; all hangs ujion this jump ; 

Our very heads. Tf we prove out in this, 

O what a fall there’JI be, ray countrymen f 
AVe shall not fail ; we cannot; yet J own 
A certain trepidation. 

Enter Assistant. 

Sir, 1 pray, 

A little of your time ; for as you bid 
A while ago, I check’d the temperature. 

And hasten’d back to tell—but you were out- 

Tell what ? 

Within the louvered Bilham sci’een 
The silver mercury hiwi fallen low, 

K’en to the freezing-point; and on the ground. 
The dew had crystalliz’d to sparkling frost 
l^Jefore an icy blast. The late reports. 

Now coming from Bineanna, say the rain 
That fell there recently, is chang’d to sleet; 

Birr Castle’s sleet to snow; look for yourself 
If you believe me not. 

[Holds out a 
He speaks the truth. 

These groups confirm the letter and the word 
Of all he says. Among the late synops, 

Sixes and sevens jostle cheek by jowl. 

And snow falls ev’rywhere. O, what a siglit I 

Alas ! He is dead 1 


[Exit. 


sheet of teUpHnicr payer. 


(1st Forecaster/mnXs. 
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jtnd Foreo. i Not dead; ’tis but a swoon j he will revive. 

Give me a hand to bear him out o' doors. 

This night hath witness'd curious happenings 
Beyond the oompt; O, now we peering see 
As through a cloudy glass; our puny minds 
Totter and reel 'fore Heaven’s bright mysteries, 

And our persisted hopes being fulfiH'd 
Albright the expectation. 

Assistant: Yet *tis not 

For us to seek too deeply for the cause 
Of what has come to pass; let our relief 
Ponder the reason for’t. Will you away ? 

2nd Foree.; With all speed. 

{Exeunt, carrying body. Flourish of Airmet. bugle unthout. 

Enter Elspeth. 

Elspeth: It is not the fashion to see the lady in the epilogue, nor indeed to see an 

epilogue at all without a prologue. Yet am 1 come on behalf of the author to 
beseech your indulgence for his little fantasy, which he hopes may not prove 
displeasing to you, and to ask that you t^e it, as it was writ, in no too 
serious vein, pcuticularly those of you at the Central Forecast Office, 
whom it so scandalously misrepresents, and for whom he has the greatest 
admiration. To you, and to such as have been so patient as to follow the 
play this far, 1 wish, on his behalf, a very happy Christmastide, and so doing, 
miU^e curtsy and bid you farewell. 

[Exif. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 

To give our readers a chance of introducing Weather to their friejids, 
we are making a special Christmas offer. On receipt of a completed ord(T 
form, we will send five successive issues of Weather to any addn^ss in the 
world to which the magazine is not already being despatched. The first issue 
will be for December 1949, and we will arrange for it to arrive so far as |)OHsil)le 
during the week before Christmas. A card will be enclosed j^iving tlie nanu’^ 
of the donor. 

Note the reduced price ; five copies of We/ither for only five shillings I 
To Weather, 

49 Cromwell Road, I^ndon, S.W.7. 

Please send Weathsr for the period Deceml)er 1940 to April 1050 inclusive 
to:— 

Name (block letters). . 

Address (block letters) . 


I enclose the subscription of 5s. Od. 

Signed . Date, 

Address (block letters).. 


sm 











CAMPBELL ISLAND 

A SUB.ANTARCTIC METEOROLOGICAL STATION 

By M. G. Httohings 


New Zealand Meteorological Service 

. x j lAQO T7 finmtiboll Island lies about 400 miles 
In latitude 63° S longitude 16 ^ ^ I great Southern 

d.e «uth of Z Miy- ■«» 

“Srore — ov« 1« 



True soil, with the exception of some taken down from New Zealand for 
a garden, does not exist, the island being covered with a mantle of peat which 
supports a growth of tussock and wind blown scrub. The black aspect is re¬ 
lieved in summer by the brief flowering of plants surprisingly colourful for such 
a rigorous climate. 



Fig. 2. Map of Campbell Island showing toi)Ography and highest points 


In summer, too, the desolate surf-pounded coast becomes the scene of 
crowded seal “ harems and penguin colonies ”, immigrants returned from 
the sea for breeding and moulting, while the hills are starred with the white 
plumage of thousands of royal albatrosses and mollymawks. Of the four species 
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of soals, the great lumbering sea elephant, up to 17 ft long and weighing several 
tons, attracts most attention, for he litters the landing beaches and makes the 
air noisome with his foetid breath. The millions of little Rockhopper penguins, 
always formally and immaculately dressed, provide much amusement for the 
observers stationed on this spot. The weather has played its part in moulding 
life on the Island, for many species of flightless insects are found, doubtless 
evolved as a protection against being blown out to sea. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION 

In 1941, following enemy raider activities in New Zealand waters, the 
sub-antarctic Auckland and Campbell Islands were manned by small coast 
watching parties, to report any use of these Islands* excellent harbours by 
hostile vessels. The Auckland Island Group, also uninhabited, lie some 150 
miles to the northwest of Campbell Island. This expedition, called the “ Cape 
Expedition *’, was carried out with the utmost despatch and secrecy and at 
first the parties on both Islands existed in complete isolation without even ladio 
communication. As the war receded from New Zealand shores, however, the 
radio silence was lifted and synoptic reports were transmitted at regular three- 
hourly intervals. 

In 1944, the Auckland Island stations were abandoned, but the weather 
reports from this general area had proved of such value that the establishment 
on Campbell Island has been maintained since then by the New Zealand Meteo¬ 
rological Service. 


CLIMATE AND WEATHER 

The following climatological information is based on observations during 
1941-47. The rainfall on the Island is not high, with a yearly average of 57 
in., but the number of days of rain (a day of rain consists of a measurement of 
0*01 in. or more), 322 each year, is excessive. Much of the precipitation is in 
the form of drizzle from low lying stratus which explains the latter high figure 
in conjunction with the moderate rainfall. Little of the precipitation is 
accounted for by snow. 

This oft-recurring stratus largely accounts for the low amount of sunshine 
recorded. 


Table 1, Average Rainfall^ Raindaye, Sunshine 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 


Rainfall in. 

5*12 3-83 4*92 4*82 5-29 4*37 3-87 5 16 5*34 4*65 6*35 4*26 

66*97 

Days of rain 

24 23 28 28 27 27 28 30 26 28 27 26 

322 

Sunshine 1 
Hours 1 

88-0 84*3 66-4 43-2 25-3 12 0 16-8 29-5 34-8 73-0 96-8 95-7 

f 

684-8 


The mean annual temperature is 44*2®F. The mean monthly temperature 
is remarkable for its constancy, the annual range (difference between mean 
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temperature of warmest and coldest months) being only 8*6®F. The extreme 
range (highest maximum minus lowest minimum) is 41‘3‘^F. 

The close relationship between the observations of air and sea temperature 
is shown in the following table. This may not actually be so close, however, 
08 the sea temperature is taken inside the harbour owing to the danger in 
descending to the open coast. 


Table 2. Average Sea and Air Temperatures 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oot. Nov. Doc. Year 


Approx.Mean 
Air Temp. 

1 (Max. 4 
Min.) 

48.8 49-6 48-0 46 0 42-9 40*6 40-6 40*2 41*6 42*6 44*4 46-7 

44*2 

Mean Sea 
Temp. 

48*0 49*1 48*8 46*5 45*3 43*3 42^8 43*2 43*7 44*0 45*7 47*5 

45*7 


Strong winds are very frequent. Detailed figures are not available as the 
camp was originally sited with a view to concealment and consequently the 
outlook is poor and the accurate estimation of wind strength difficult. Ex¬ 
tremely strong NNW winds, however, funnel down the valley where the 
camp is situated in terrific gusts which have caused the barograph to pump 
as much as 5 mb. 

A distant indicating cup anemometer and wind vane has been installed 
on an exposed 1000 ft hill about half a mile from the camp, this unlikely 
spot being the only one that permitted of an unrestricted flow of air. Too 
unrestricted it has turned out, for the winds are so strong that the cups are 
occasionally blown off the anemometer and the average instrument lasts only 
six months before requiring major repairs. 

AUBOBAL OBSBBVATIONS 

Campbell Island is in an extremely favourable location for observations 
of the Aurora Australis. One of nature’s most beautiful manifestations, this 


Table 3. Auroral Observations 


Year 

No, Diaplayg 
Observed 

Year 

No, IHsphya 
Observed 


22 

1945 

22 


12 * 

1946 

52 

1943 

42 

1947 

70 

1944 

12 

1948 

67 + 


* No observations available April to August 
4- Up to November 30 


has been given close attention by, the meteorological observers. Continuous 
logs of all displays have been kept, and these show a great increase in the 
development of form and intensity since 1946. 
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ON THE DYNAMICS OF CYCLONES AND 
ANTICYCLONES 

By A. H. R. Goldie, D.Sc. 


PART II 

TROPOPAXrSE CHANGES IN DEPRESSIONS 

In Part I we considered the temperature and wind distribution in depres¬ 
sions. We now pass to considering the extent to which changes of temperature 
could be dynamical consequences of the air motion. Fig. 3 shows the upper air 
temperatures at 6h and 19h at Lerwick on 15 March 1943. Though an occluded 
front passed Lerwick between these hoiups there was no significant change in 
wind at any level and no significant change in temperature below the 700 mb 
level. The depression, however, became appreciably deeper between these two 
times. 



Fig. 3. Upper-air temperature at Lerwick, 15 March 19i3, 06 and 10 GMT 
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One therefore inquires whether the distribution of temperature and the 
low tropopause in the second curve might be a dynamical product of the depres¬ 
sion. In other words, what pressure changes impressed upon the air shown in 
curve A could turn it as a result of adiabatic changes into curve B ? The 
calculation has been done for the levels from 700 to 150 mb with the following 
results:— 

Pressure level (mb) 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 500 550 600 700 

This points to upward motion of air in the region below the 400 mb level 
and downward motion above that level. A comparison of curves A and B 
of Pig. 3 with this in mind suggests the following picture :— 

(а) about half the air between the initial and final trox>opau8e levels (250 
mb and 400 mb) evacuated (presumably by horizontal divergence) ; 

(б) the air in the troposphere ascending (by some 2,500 ft in the middle 
levels) and diverging under the tropopause ; temperature change would 
mainly be along the saturated adiabatic. 

(c) the air originally above about the 330 mb level, i.e. mainly stratosphere 
air, subsiding and being filled in above to some extent by convergence 
in still higher levels, mainly above 200 mb ; temperature change would 
be along the dry adiabatic ; 

Some further cases of depressions which were examined gave the same 
general picture of the changes in stratosphere and higher troposphere levels, 

VBKTICAL CIRCULATION BETWEEN CYCLONE AND ANTICYCLONE 

One of the papers refeiTed to in Part 1 (ref. 1) was devoted to the study 
of vertical cross-sections from high to low pressure using the data of tem¬ 
perature, humidity and wind from upper-air stations from Penzance to Lerwick. 
These vertical sections showed the existence of two circulations, one below 
about the 400 mb level—^roughly the level of quasi-constant air density— 
and the other above this level, running in opposite senses as if geared into 
one another. In the low pressure there was ascent of air in the troposphere, 
subsidence of air in the stratosphere. But in the high pressure there was 
subsidence of air only below the 400 mb level. Above this level in the 
troposphere there was ascent; and in the stratosphere ’above the high pressure 
there was also asoent, with, it is estimated, conditions of saturation in tlie 
lowest level of the stratosphere. The horizontal convergence and divergence 
at different heights, as computed from the radio wind observations, is shown 
in the paper quoted and is in accord with these vertical movements. The 
diagrams are not reproduced here but Kg. 4, relating to the period of 9 March 
1943 20 h GMT to 10 March 20 h GMT, and deduced from a pair of diagrams 
in the paper, shows the changes, in potential temperature between situations 
separated by 24 hours, during which a depression centre passed roughly along 
the Arctic Circle deepening slowly in the interval. 
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The arrows show the principal regions of ascent and descent. The figures 
entored alongside them are the estimated amounts in feet of ascent or descent 
required to account for the changes in potential temperature in the 24 hours 
to which the changes relate. The only part of the diagram in which tempera¬ 
ture changes due to advection introduced a complication was in the northern 
end, in the troposphere. The ascent computed here is that estimated as 
being required to account for changes in air temperature additional to those 
connected with the change of air supply. 


TBANSFBB OF THE PBESSUBB FIELD TJPWABDS 

Consider again now the results relating to momentum. It was seen in 
Part I that the air towards the centre of the active cyclone is of lower density 
than that in the surroundings of the cyclone; also that characteristically 
the cyclone develops first as a whirl of maximum momentum in the lower levels 
of the troposphere ; then the tropopause is lowered whilst the high momentum 
is transferred to the upper half of the troposphere. 



Fig. 4, Change in potential temperature from 9 to 10 March 1943 

Though it is possible that the transfer of momentum from lower to higher 
levels is accomplished partly or mainly by the rising air taking its momentum 
with it, as Aitken suggested, it can also be seen that there is a change in the 
pressure field in the higher levels. Between Larkhill and Lerwick, the 400 mb 
isobar slopes almost twice as steeply from high to low in its new position as in 
its old position in Fig. 4. The air below this level in the high has become 
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warmer as a result of subsidence ; the air below it in the low has become colder 
l)oth by reason of ascent and by reason of colder air being drawn into the centre 
of the low. On the other hand the air above the 400 mb level has in the high 
l>eoome colder by ascent and in the low warmer by descent. In brief then* the 
density conditions for a cyclonic circulation have been partially levelled away 
in the lower half of the troposphere, but have been developed in accentuated 
form in the upper troposphere and lower stratosphere, where previously they 
scarcely existed. This fits in with the changes in specific momentum, as already 
described, between the initial and final stages of the depression. 

It is to be noted that this is not how an occlusion used to be described. 
The simple lifting of the air in the warm sector, by cold air running 
under it, would not give the observed temperature distribution; and it 
would not give the low tropopause and the very dry stratosphere air now 
known to be characteristic of these low tropopauses. On the contrary it seems 
to be an essential part of the dynamics that there should have been a reversed 
vertical circulation in the upper atmosphere by means of which the depression’s 
stratosphere was brought down and warmed adiabatically, whilst the anti¬ 
cyclone’s stratosphere and upper troposphere were raised and cooled. It is 
to be noted that this explanation, with the difference that the demarcation 
between the two circulations was placed by him at the tropopause rather 
than, as now seems it should be, at'about the 400 mb level, was put forward 
by W. H, Dines twenty-five years ago as a possible mechanism to account for 
the mean statistical relations between temperature and pressure in the upper 
air®. 


EKEEGY DISTBIBimON AND CHANGES 

So far, momentum has been the element mostly under consideration. 
According to V. Bjerknes^, if two superposed fluids of different densities with 
a quasi-horizontal surface of separation are in steady rotation, the surface of 
separation is pulled down or pustied up according as the kinetic eneigy of 
rotation is greater in the lower or the upper fluid. To examine fully whether 
this has an application to the tropopause of depressions we should want a 
sufficient number of stations to give the speeds all round the depression at a 
fixed distance from the centre. We could then see how the kinetic energy 
varied with height and with time. The observatk)ns will not as a rule allow 
tills to be done. Value? proportional to pV® are, hpwever, shown in Fig. 5 
for Lerwick for the case of 9—10 March, 1943 already discussed, for times of 
observation 9th 20h, 10th 7h, 12h and 20h. The distance of the depression 
from Lerwick at the first three times was ro^ghly dOO nautical miles ; at the 
fourth time it was roughly 550 nautical miles, so that to make the fotirth 
curve comparable with the others all the values of pV* on it should probably 
be multiplied by (650/500)* i.e. by 1*21, This, however, has not been done. 

The tropopause heights an^ types as given in the Upper Air Supple¬ 
ment to the Daily Weather Report are marked on the first, third and 
fourth curves. In the second case the tropopause was not reached. The 
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continuous deolim in tropopause height by some 10,000 ft until it nnin n jdcw 
with the he%ht of maximum kinetic energy will be noted. It may be that this 
was accidental or that it was an advection effect, but the reader who cares to 
pursue the matter further by examining Pig, 6 of M.R.P. 213 (Ref. 1) may be 
struck by the further coincidence that substantial advection effects seem to 

Mix 
too. 



Fig. 6. Values of pV*/100 at Lerwick, March 1943 


be limited to heights within the lower of the two vertical circulations, i.e. 
that below the 400 mb level. Also in Figs. 6, 7, 8 of M.R.P. 213 are shown 
cross sections from Penzance to Lerwick of a case where, without (so far as can 
be determined) any advection of air of other origin, the tropopause in the 
centre of the picture was brought down by some 6,000 feet in 24 hours. 

It may well be that low tropopauses in our latitudes have all been pro¬ 
duced dynamically at some time or another, whether they arrive already 
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low or whether they are lowered within oiir observational area ; and whether 
the lowering has been produced by contraction of the troposphere air (i.e. 
through seasonal cooling or change of latitude) or by evacuation of some of 
the troposphere air. The same dynamical theory offers an explanation of 
the process of occlusion, conceived as the drawing together of a mound of cold 
air in the central area of the depression to compensate for the outward evacua¬ 
tion of air at higher levels. 

GENEBAL DEDUCTIONS 

(a) The variation of momentum with height in active depressions points 
to density differences in the lower half of the atmosphere in the sense required 
to initiate the circulations gravitationally. The conditions finally developed 
in the upper part of the atmosphere give the density distribution needed to 
account for the final momentum distribution and are in accord with W. H. 
Bines’ statistical relations. 

(b) In the front of depressions and probably as a rule also initially, the 
momentum is mainly in the lower half of the troposphere ; latterly it appears 
to be transferred upwards and in the filling-up stage the momentum is mainly 
in the upper part of the troposphere. 

(c) In the travel and formation of highs and lows two vertical circulations 
are involved, one below and one above about the 400 mb level. The lower is 
upwards in the cyclone, thence towards the anticyclone and then downwards 
in the anticyclone. The upper circulation involves subsidence in the strato¬ 
sphere of the cyclone, and ascent in the upper troposphere and stratosphere 
of the anticyclone. One effect is to evacuate part of the air from the upjK^r 
troposphere of the cyclone towards the upper troposphere of the anticyclone 
and to lower the tropopause over the cyclone. 

(d) The difference between the cyclonic and anticyclonic stratospheres 
and their tropopause structures and tropopause heights would thus be explained 
as the dynamical effect of their local circulation, complicated usually—at least 
in the troposphere of the depression—^by advection of the latitude differences. 
Type II tropopauses would usually be those which were being or had recently 
been lowered and the stratospheres above them would have very low relative 
hiunidity. Measurements have shown this low humidity. Type 1 tropopauses, 
where specially marked, would be recently formed anticyclones, and would have 
conditions of saturation or almost saturation Mow tliem, and perhaps even 
also just above them. Up to the present time, the only evidence on this point 
is indirect evidence from condensation trails. 

(e) The characteristic distribution of momentum with height in anti¬ 
cyclones (i.e. with the maximum in middle levels, indicating a warm lower 
troposphere and a cold upper troposphere) is also seen to be the necessary 
counterpart in the high to the vertical circulations as here described. 

(/) A point not specifically referred to as yet in this article is the horizontal 
movement of the air between the 200 mb and the 80 mb level. In the group of 
depressions dealt with in Fig. 2, the passage of the depression increased the 
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momentum at the 200 mb level by some 88% and at the 100 mb level by 16%. 
In some of the later oases dealt with individually the effects were rather more ; 
in others even less. Apparently the importance of the depression effects as 
measured by momentum thus diminish with height in the high atmosphere. 

{g) Another point, in answer to an old question, is that the circulation 
at all heights above ordinary depressions, though relatively feeble at t.h«p« 
great heights, remains cyclonic to the greatest heights reached in radio wind 
observations (about 18 km) and does not change into anticyclonic. Yet other 
evidence about which there can be no doubt shows that the larger scale plane¬ 
tary circulation of the summer hemisphere is an apparent exception. Below 
about 22 km it is on the average westerly (cyclonic) around the pole, above 22 km 
easterly. 

Part I of this article appeared in Weather November 1919. 
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THE NEW DAILY WEATHER REPORT 

On 1 Januar 5 % 1950, .several important changes will lye introduced in the 
daily publications of the Meteorological Office, London. The present Daily 
Weather Report consists of three parts—^the British, International and Upper 
Air Sections. These will l^e replaced by two publications, to be known as the 
Daily Weather Report and the Daily Aerological Rcicord. The Daily Weather 
Report, containing surface weather maps and British observations will be 
published each evening as hitherto, and will carry maps and observations uji 
to 0000 GMT on the day of issue. However, the Daily Aerological Recoid, 
containing upper air charts and observations will be published about one week 
in arrear in order to ensure the completeness and accuracy required by the 
research worker. 

The main changes in contents will be the omission of observations from 
continental stations now contained in the International section, and the 
inclusion of a midday chart of the northern hemisphere in place of the present 
midnight map. The Daily Aerological Record will contain additional maps 
for 1600 GMT and the extended chart of the 500 mb level will carry thickness 
lines as well as contours in conformity with recent forecasting practise. 

There has been an increase in subscription rates to meet increased costs, 
but the price of individual copies remain unaltered a*t 2d. (3d. post free) for 
each publication. 

Orders should be sent to H.M.S.O., York House, Kingsway, or copies 
may be ordered through any bookseller. 
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MEETINGS AND DISCUSSIONS 

GEOPHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Dr. G. M. B. Dobson began his Charles Chree address to the Physical 
Society on 4 November by reminding his audience of Dr. Chree’s work at Kew 
Observatory on the earth’s magnetic field ; he stressed Dr. Chree’s belief in the 
value of observations as opposed to abstract theories. He then gave a stimu¬ 
lating account of the joys of geophysical research, often in the open air in 
interesting parts of the world ; of some of the difficulties; and of the con¬ 
tinuing demand by theoreticians for further observations. In contrast to 
many branches of physics where progress was only possible by using elaborate 
and expensive equipment, geophysics lent itself to individual research, often 
with quite simple apparatus. It was soon evident to his audience, from his 
account of his own work, that Dr, Dobson had practised what he preached. 

For the measurement of ozone in the upper atmosphere, Dr. Dobson first 
built a simple photographic spectrograph for a total cost of under £25, and then 
instigated a world-wide system of observations with similar instruments. 
To increase the speed and sensitivity of the measurements, he designed and 
made a photoelectric instrument, winch has further increased scientific know¬ 
ledge and whose possibilities are still being developed. 

Another instrument which began in Dr. Dobson’s workshop was the now 
famous frost-point hygrometer, with which the first measurements of the 
humidity in the stratosphere had been made by Mr. A. W. Brewer (see Weather, 
June 1946 p. 34). To the surprise of the theoreticians, it had been found that 
the air in the lower stratosphere was usually very dry ; observations were now 
needed at heights above the ceiling of existing aircraft. 

Dr. Dobson went on to talk about recent work in the Clarendon Laboratory 
at Oxford on ice nuclei, a subject of great practical importance as regards the 
formation of rain. He concluded with a reference to some geophysical prob¬ 
lems on which more research was required, such as radiative equilibrium at the 
tropopause and Sir George Simpson’s remarkable measurements of the 
electricity of rain. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Dobson (whom he had known for 
40 years ± 2 months I), Sir David Bnint pointed out the very wide field 
of his contributions to geophysical ^research, especially in the distribution of 
ozone, temporal, horizontal and vertical; he considered that it would be 
appropriate to call the layer of maximum ozone concentration the Dobson Layer. 

ARM., O.M.A. 

CLIMATIC TRENDS 

The apparent improvement in the climate in North Atlantic countries 
in the past 160 years was the subject of a Metecs^rologioal Office Discussion, 
held at Imperial College on 7 November. The opener, Mr. R. F. Zobel, re¬ 
viewed an article by Professor Ahlmann in the Oeographical Journal (1948* 
p. 165), in which the evidence in support of the change was presented. He 
considered that the combination of climatological, glaciological, oceanographi¬ 
cal and biological information was most convincing, but until further data 
had been obtained from other parts of the world, especially the Antarctic, it 
would not be possible to say if the climatic trend was world-wide. Sir NeliK>n 
Johnson pointed out the economic importance of the changes, and remarked 
that a fall of only a few degrees in temperature would be suffiicient to cause 
another ice age. Dr. C. E. P. Brooks prophesied that if the present trends 
continued for another 26 years, a really big change in our climate would result 
and we should enjoy the conditions of Saxon times. 
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On the cause of the fluctuations, Dr. R. C. Sutcliffe remarked that here 
was a happy hunting ground for theoreticians ; it was only too easy to produce 
a theory in a subject where insufficient data existed for proof. Cdr. C. N, 
Carruthers mentioned the recent increase in agriculture in Greenland, and 
suggested that the Hudson Bay area could be used as a barometer of climatic 
changes. Many other speakers contributed to the discussion but nobody 
ventured an opinion about what would happen in the next few years or advocated 
the formation of a Society for the Preservation of Glaciers! 

O. M. A. 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

A meeting of the Society will be held on Wednesday, 21 December, at 
f5 p.m., at 49 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, when the following papers 
will be read : The composition of coagulation-elements in cumulonimbus,*' 
by F. H. Ludlam, and ‘‘ Air motion ahead of warm fronts **, by M. K. Miles. 
Aiter the Annual General Meeting on 25 January, the Society will hear Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt's Presidential Address. 

SCOTTISH SECTION 

The section was fortunate in having Professor Gordon Manley to open the 
session on 1 November with a lecture on “ The Climatic Aspects of the Glaciation 
of Scotland Remarking that the almost permanent snowbeds on Ben Nevis 
and the Cairngorms were Scotland's nearest approach to glaciers, Prof. Manley 
stated that evidence from a variety of sources and comparison with Norway 
suggest that a permanent snowline ** would now be formed at an altitude 
of 5,300 ft in the Ben Nevis area. If a mountain of about that height existed 
in W. Scotland, small glaciers would develop on its flanks. In late Victorian 
times, the snowline probably lay at 6,000 ft. The appreciable rise in our 
mean temperature since then explains the difference. 

Many mountaineers have remarked on the decrease in snow on Ben Nevis 
at Easter compared with 40-50 years ago. Records of early tourists such as 
Pennant indicate that there was even more permanent cover in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, but never enough to promote glaciers. It is likely 
on climatic grounds that the last small mountain glaciers in Scotland dwindled 
away soon after 7,000 B.C., and since then there have been long periods during 
which no lasting snow beds would be formed at all. It is possible that our 
present climatic amelioration wrill go further. During the Ice Age itself, 
summers were probably very cloudy, windy and raw; with an enormous 
winter snowfall in consequence of temj)erature8 about 17° below the present 
averages. Estimates can also be made of the prevailing temperatures of 
various stages since then, so the accumulation of facts relating to our past 
climate will assist in solving the problem of what the climate will do. 

Messrs. Dymond, Purdon and Fotherington took part in the lively 
discussion that followed. It was argued whether the snowfall should be 
prcxiuced by lows moving as at present and whether snow would not drift off 
the summit because of surface drag. Thanks to the lectmer were expressed 
by the Oiairman, Mr, J. Paton. 

The next meeting on Friday, 10 December at 7.16 p.m. in the Departoent 
of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh University, will be a general meeting to 
elect Office Bearers and to discuss plans for 1960, This will be followed at 
7.30 p.m. by a talk on “Greenland Expedition” by Mr. F. P. Henderson of 
the Department of Geolog 5 ^ 
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WEATHER OVERSEAS 

We are glad to be able to announce our Representative in Malaya as Mr, 
I. E. M. Watts, Meteorological Office, 6th Floor, Fullerton Building, P.Ot Box 
715, Singapore. Mr. A. A, Black, Meteorological Office, Box 66, Causevray, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, will succeed Mr. J. F. Peake. Thanks to the 
efforts of Overseas Representatives, an increasing proportion of our space has 
in recent months been devoted to items from overseas, and we hope that this 
tendency will continue. We should be glad to hear from any readers living in 
countries not already included in the lists published in May, July and October, 
1949, who would be willing to assist. 

RESEARCHES ON UPPER WINDS 

The scientific study of winds over J50 mi/hr, which constitute hazards to 
aviation, was the subject of a recent meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Hobart, It was pointed 
out that during World War II strong winds of up to 270 mi/hr, experienced 
over Tokyo, almost threatened the success of the precision bombing of the 
Japanese capital: superfortresses on the way to the target sometimes remained 
motionless for half an hour. Very strong winds occurred mainly in the upper 
air in the 20,000 to 40,000 ft layer; available publications showed extreme 
values of 270 mi/hr over Japan and 230 mi/hr at Blue Hill, U.S.A. 

When plotted against latitude, the strongest winds suggested a curve in 
which the extremes were about 170 mi/hr at latitude 60°, rising to 270 mi/hr 
at 35° and falling graduaUy to 150 mi/hr at 15°. This distribution arose from 
the dependence of strong winds on the maximum pressure gradients, which 
probably did not vary much from latitude 60° to 40°, but decreased steadily 
from there to lower latitudes. Owing to the earth’s rotation, the wind was 
much stronger for the same pressure gradient in a lower than in a higher 
latitude. 

Dr. H. M. Treloar stated that extreme increases of wind with height had 
been studied in cormection with the inauguration of the Tasman air service, 
and that increases of 100 mi/hr between 3,000 and 16,000 ft had been found. 
It seemed that the extreme values of the vertical increase of wind never exceeded 
the theoretical limit given by the Richardson criterion, but much further 
study was needed upon the interpretation of this theoretical aspect. 

DUST-DEVILS IN THE SUB-ARCTIC 

Dust-devils are generally reported from tropical zones, but they have 
been observed in the western Canadian Arctic at a latitude of 65°N. At 
approximately 1400 GMT on 11 June 1949^ a large migratory dust-devil 
was seen at Goose Airport, Labrador (latitude 53° N) by Mr. A. St. C. G. Grant, 
a Canadian meteorologist. Surface observations taken at a point two miles 
WNW of the location of the (^evil at 1320 GMT were:— Overcast, Sc at 
5,000 ft, Visibility *30 miles, Temperature 59°F, Dewpoint 44°F, Wind west 
15 mi/hr. By 1420 the cloud had decreased to four-tenths, the temperature 
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increased to 62®F, and the dewpoint decreased to 42®F. Goose Bay upper-air 
observations at 15(X) GMT showed a superadiabatic lapse rate from the 
surface to 4,600 ft and a 10-knot wind from 260® in the lower 4,000 ft of the 
atmosphere. The 1230 GMT synoptic chart indicated an almost stationary 
cold front 26 miles north of the station ; the air mass over the region was polar 
continental, modified considerably after a 4 to 6-day trajectory from western 
high latitudes. 

The dust-devil was first noticed about 75 ft from the observer, drifting 
ENE at about 10 mi/hr. Its diameter was estimated to be about 20 ft, the 
height at least 150 ft, developing to a maximum of 200 to 300 ft. Its axis 
was nearly vertical. The Ixighest winds in the whirl, which was turning anti¬ 
clockwise as viewed from above, were estimated at 40 to 50 mi/hr. Sand, 
debris, small branches and twigs were carried upwards, several pieces of card¬ 
board about IJ ft square to a height of 150 ft. Two other dust-devils, 6 and 
25 ft high, were seen nearby later in the day. 

HAIL IN THE BATHBOOM 

Mr. C, E. Thompson reports that Edmonton, Alberta, had its most setere 
hail- and rain-storm in history on 16 July 1949, when 2*56 in. of rain accom¬ 
panied a damaging hail-storm. In the basement of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police barracks, the drainage water, backing up, brought hailstones 
up through the plumbing, overflowing shovelfuls on to the floor. The deluge 
ended a spring and summer drought that had ruined crops and brought 
disastrous forest fires to the area. 

DUBLIN METEOROLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL SEMINAR 

At a meeting on 3 Noveml)er 1949, Dr. T. E. Nevin reported on the 
present state of our knowledge of the light of the night sky, both practical 
and theoretical. He stated that on a moonless night the total light was much 
more than that coming from the stars, and most of it originated in the upper 
atmosphere. Analysis revealed that many different wavelengths were present, 
some undoubtedly due to the presence of oxygen, some to nitrogen and others 
to minute traces of sodium. A few lines in the spectrum were still not ade¬ 
quately explained. Dr. Nevin discussed the difficulties to be dealt with, and 
touched on the relations with aurorae and with changes in the earth's 
magnetic field. 

The next meeting will be on 5 January 1950, in the School of Cosmic 
Physics, 5 Merrion Square, Dublin, when Mr. P. M. A. Bourke will talk on 
“ Practical meteorology in the service of aeronautics 

ABNORMAL SWISS WEATHER 

October 1949 was one of the warmest months since the beginning of regular 
observations in Switzerland (1864), with a mean temperature at Zurich of 
52*2®F, 6*3®P above the 80-year mean. The duration of bright sunshine 
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exceeded the mean by 50 per cent, a value only exceeded in October 1921 and 
1931. Total rainfall was only 25 per cent of average ; with the exceptions 
of January and April 1949 rainfall has been below normal for 14 consecutive 
months. 

RAIN OF MUD AT KIMBERLEY 

A mudstorm was experienced at Kimberley on 7 September 1949. The 
local meteorologist, Mr. Groves, reported that dark reddish patches were 
observed in Cu and Sc clouds at 1000 hr and were later identified as clouds of 
dust. By 1330 it was difficult to see indoors without the aid of lights, and the 
falling rain was thickened to a mud. Samples of paper exposed to the ‘'mud ” 
rain by Mr. Groves confirmed reports in the local press that “ As the mudstorm 
eased off, Kimberley became a brown city, with cars, buildings, the leaves of 
trees, and even people coated with mud A sample of the rain was analysed 
and found to contain 0*81 per cent (about IJ oz per gallon) of fine silt, all 
of which passed through a sieve having a mesh of 0-2 mm. (This and the two 
following paragraphs are from the monthly news letters of the South African 
Weather Bureau). 

CALIBRATION OF RADIOSONDE ELEMENTS 

A refrigerated pressure chamber for the simulation of upper air conditions 
for the calibration of radiosondes (Canadian type) has been set up in Pretoria 
The specifications provide for a pressure reduction to less than 30 millibars 
and for the electronic stabilization of temperature at preset values dovm to 
-70® C (-95® F); in an initial test the temperature was lowered to “*60® C 
in half an hour, and the pressure to 30 millibars in 15 minutes. It will bo possible 
to accommodate 40 or more radiosonde instruments in the chaml)er simul¬ 
taneously and to carry out the calibration in batches of eight at a time. An 
eight-pen chronograph for reading radiosonde signals for calibration purposes 
arrived from Canada in June, and the routine calibration of radiosondes will 
begin as soon as the equipment for mounting the instruments during caliluation 
has been completed. 

WEATHER BULLETINS FOR SHIPPING 

On 7 June a new form of Weather Bulletin for shipping was introduced 
to conform to I.M,0. recommendations made at \he Washington Conference 
of Directors. The new bulletin consists of three parts : (a) storm warnings, 
(6) synopsis of weather conditions in the forecast area, and (c) forecasts. The 
forecasts cover the coastal waters and 50 miles seaward from Walvis Bay to 
Louren 90 Marques; and in addition the following portions of main shipping 
routes—Cape Town to the vicinities of St. Helena and Tristan da Cunha— 
Durban and Cape Town to 50® E on the Australian routes. The complete 
bulletins, which are prepared for the Weather Bureau by the Fleet Meteorological 
Officer at Simonstown, are broadcast twice daily from Cape Town, appropriate 
portions being transmitted also from the radio stations at Walvis Bay, Algoa 
Bay and Durban. 
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THE DISASTROUS WEATHER OF 1684 

By D, E. Bowbn, F.R. Met, S- 

The last two winters having been exceptionally mild, it is interesting,to 
review in some detail the main events of harsh winters that ocourred many 
years ago. To the readers of John Evelyn’s Diary there can be no, doubt 
that the winter season of 1683-1684 was one of the severest on record* It 
was comparatively mild until mid-December but this situation was completely 
reversed about Christmastide when there followed a bitter January and an 
upset of the seasons for the rest of the year. 

Evelyn makes it quite clear that the unusual conditions of January 1684 
were by no means confined to the area of his native London or, for that matter, 
to the British Isles. But the Londoners of that year were able to witness one 
of the most spectacular of Thames frost fairs. The following account is not 
only informative from the meteorological and climatological points of view ; it 
is a brilliantly told episode in the social history of England : 

1684: January 1: The weather continuing intolerably severe, streets of booths 
were set upon the Thames ; the air was so very cold and thick, as of many years 
there had not been the like.... 

January 6 : The river quite frozen. 

January 9 : I went across the Thames on the ice, now become so thick as to 
bear not only streets of booths, in which they roasted meat, and had divers 
shops of wares, quite across as in a town, but coaches, carts, and horses passed 
over. So I went from Westminster-stairs to Lambeth, and dined with the 
Archbishop.... After dinner and discourse with his Grace till evening prayers, 
Sir George Wheeler and I walked over the ice from Lambeth-stairs to the Horse- 
ferry. 

January 16 : The Thames was filled with people and tents, selling all sorts of 
wares as in the City. 

January 24 : The frost continuing more and more severe, the Thames before 
London was still planted with booths in formal streets, all sorts of trades and 
shops furnished, and full of commodities, even to a printing-press, where the 
people and ladies took a fancy to have their names printed, and the day and 
year set down when printed on the Thames : this humour trok so universally, 
that it was estimated the printer gained £5 a day, for printing a line only, at 
sixpence a name, besides what he got by balla!^, etc. Coaches plied from 
Westminster to the Temple, and from several other stairs to and fro, as in the 
streets, sleds, sliding with skates, a bull-baiting, horse and coach-races, puppet- 
plays and interludes, cooks, tippling, and other lewd places, so that it seemed to 
be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, whilst it was a severe judg¬ 
ment on the land, the trees not only splitting as if hghtning-struck, but men 
and cattle perishing in divers places, and the very seas so lockra up with ice, that 
no vessels could stir out or come in. The fowls, fish, and birds, and all our exotic 
plants and greens, universally perishing. Many parks of deer were destroyed, 
and all sorts of fuel so dear, that there were great contributions to preserve the 
poor alive. Nor was this severe weather much less intense in most parts of 
Europe, even as far as Spain and the most southern tracts. London, by reason 
of tte excessive coldness of the air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was 
filled with the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal, that hardly could one see across 
the streets ; and this filling the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly ob¬ 
structed the breast, so as one could scarcely breathe. Here was no water to be 
had from the pipes and engines, nor could the brewers and divers other trades¬ 
men work, and every moment was full of disastrous accidents. 
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February 4 ; I went to Sayes Court to see how the frost had dealt with my 
garden, where I found many of the greens and rare plants utterly destroyed. 
The oranges and myrtles very sick, the rosemary apd laurels dead to all appear¬ 
ance, but the cypress likely to endure it. 

February 5 : It began to thaw, but froze again. My coach crossed from 
Lambeth to the Horse-ferry at Milbank, Westminster. The booths were almost 
all taken down, but there was first a map or landscape cut in copper representing 
all the manner of the camp, and the several actions, sports,and pastimes thereon 
in memory of so signal a frost. 

Now to Evelyn’s colleague, Samuel Pepys, and to the people of Restora¬ 
tion England a warm winter was a sign of a “sick summer” to follow. Whether 
or not the bitter winter of 1684 gave some solace in that they could prognosticate 
a fruitful and prosperous year to follow is not known, but it is known that 
the spring and summer of that year were as formidable and calamitous as the 
preceding winter : 

April 4 : . . . hardly the least appearance of any spring. 

July 2: . . . There had been an excessive hot and dry spring, and such a drought 
still continued as never was in my memory. 

July 13 : Some small sprinkling of rain ; the leaves dropping from the trees as 
in autumn. 

August 10: We had now rain after such a drought as no man in England 
had known. 

August 24 : Excessive hot. We had not had above one or two considerable 
showers, and those storms, these eight or nine months. Many trees died for the 
want of refreshment. 

This last statement serves as a good criterion for judging the minute amount 
of the spring and summer rainfall, and from the continuation of Evelyn’s 
account it would seem as though 1684 produced some good harvesting months 
with precious little to harvest. And then there was yet another severe winter 
for which the nation was iU prepared : 

November 2 : A sudden change from temperate warm weather to an excessive 
cold rain, frost, snow, and storm, such as had seldom been known. This winter 
weather began as early and fierce as the past did late .... 

1685: January 1: It proved so sharp weather, and so long and cruel a frost, 
that the Thames was frozen across^ but the frost was often dissolved, and then 
froze again. 

There can be little doubt that so barren a year as 1684 was generally re¬ 
garded as a sign of God’s displeasure, for even at the beginning of this reign of 
Charles II, on the occasion of the storm of 1662, Evelyn had remarked:—“... so 
exceeding was God’s hand against this ungrateful and vicious nation and Court.” 
At such a time there must have been many who could recite extempore the 
famous words contained in the Book of Common Prayer : 

., . Send us, we beseech Thee, in this our necessity, such moderate rain and 
showers, that we may receive the fruits of the earth to our comfort, and to Thy 
honour . . . .” 


Erratum 


Weather, Vol. 4, No. 10, October 1949 p. 331: |^ea?e substitute the following equation 
for that given in the second paragraph of the letter entitled Wet Januariea and 
SeptemberH ”; 
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THE WEATHER OF NOVEMBER 1949 

UNSETTLED 

November’s weather, unlike many recent months, was uneventful and 
ran more or less according to form : the average temperature and rainfall 
were generally about normal, and sunshine totals, though rather generous over 
much of England, were elsewhere close to the average ; mean pressure was, 
however, well below the average everywhere. 

The month opened with an anticyclone over Central Europe and a ridge 
covering Southern England; screen minima below 30°F were reported from 
many places in the South and East (25®F at Mildenhall and London Airport 
on 1st and 2nd respectively). From 3rd to 13th the weather was of an 
unsettled westerly type accompanied from time to time by rain and strong 
winds reaching gale force locally in the West and North. On 14th a ridge 
moved in from the Atlantic and there were three days of quiet weather, though 
foggy in the London area, with some low screen minima, notably 24'='F at 
CVaufield on 15th. After some frontal rain on 17th and 18th (44 mm in 12 
hr at Exeter) there were two more days with widespread fog other than 
in the west. 

On 21st a deep depression west of Scotland caused gales in all areas, and on 
23rd a secondary moving south-eastward over the mouth of the English 
Channel caused severe gales to the southward of its path. This depression 
became nearly stationery over NE. France and was associated with a spell 
of north-easterly winds over Britain; temperatures were, however, above 
average for the time of year because the air was of southerly origin, skies were 
mostly overcast, and the temjjerature of the North Sea had not yet fallen 
much below 50® F. After the quick passage of a ridge southwards on 28th 
t.o 29th, unsettled westerly type weather again became established on 30th. 

The Philippines experienced what is described as the worst typhoon for 
many years on 31 October, and 200 people lost their lives on Negros Island. 
A week of heavy rain caused a great deal of damage and much distress in Nor¬ 
thern Italy, 2,000 pt^sons were rendered homeless in the low quarters of 
Che'rbourg, and hailstones larger than tennis balls wrought damage estimated 
at £250,000 at Pretoria. Had it not been for an aerial survey sponsored by the 
Royal Geographical Society of South Australia, 1,(K)0 square miles of water 
in the normally dry I^ake Eyre would have passed unnoticed ; this was. 
apparently, a beneficial result of the heavy winter rains in Western Queensland. 


TEMPERATURE ("F) RAIN {mm)* SUNSHINE (hr) 



Long period 
Average 
Max. Min. 

This month 
Extreme 
Max. Min. 

Month 

DifT. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 .. 

Month 

months 

Diff. 

from 

Av. 

Last 12 
months 

Kew Obey. 

48*6 

40 0 

67 

27 

55 

— 2 

498 

65 

+ 12 

1783 

Gorleston 

48-6 

40-8 

66 

30 

66 

4- 6 

412 

68 

+ 2 

1788 

Birmingham 

46»9 

390 

63 

32 

83 

-f 22 

717 

57 

+ 11 

1573 

Falmouth * 

61.6 

43-9 

t56 

t36 

149 

+ 27 

949 

93 

+ 17 

2022 

Vaientia 

61.2 

43.7 

67 

36 

212 

+ 76 

1466 

64 

+ 1 

1419 

Aldergrova 

47.9 

39.1 

64 

28 

61 

—22 

737 

60 

+ 2 

1356 

Holyhead 

49.7 

44.4 

67 

35 

90 

—16 

768 

6.5 

— 9 

1821 

Tynemouth 

476 

404 

65 

32 

75 

+ 21 

415 




Renfrew 

46*1 

36* 1 

65 

29 

113 

+ 14 

1109 

44 

0 

1438 

Aberdeen 

456 

36-2 

63 

26 

117 

+ 83 

764 

52 

—16 

1649 

Stornoway 

47 .2 

39*6 

64 

30 

147 

+ 4 

1181 

47 

+ 1 _ 

J285 

* 26i]Qin»=l inch (approx.) 


t The Liaard 


C.R.B. 
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Books Received 

Climatology, by W. G. Kendiew ; 383 pages, 126 figuies, 10 plates. Oxford University 
Press, 1949, dOs. 

This book is really a third edition of CUmaU» altered so much in the process of bringing 
it up to date as to merit a new title. The full title, Climalology—Treated Mamby in Mdation 
to DietribtUion in Time and Space, must not be taken to imply any serious overlap with 
Brook's Climate Through the Agee^ recently reviewed in Weather; the time scales dealt 
with by the authors are so vastly different that the books are essentially complementary. 
Large sections of the book have been entirely rewritten and the more comprehensive 
treatment given to radiation, wind and ocean currents (a diagram showing the main 
currents woidd be a further improvement) more than compensate for an occasional 
repetition and a few slips. It must be very difficult for authors to keep abreast of scientific 
advances nowadays; in future editions Mr. Kendrew will have to revise the section on 
absorption of infra-red radiation by the atmospliere and his statement that in the 
Antarctic ** no ground is bare of snow 

dimatolofly does not lend itself readily to a systematic treatment, and although 
Mr. Kendrew has succeeded in presenting an authoritative survey, which is considerably 
better than the earlier editions, the book still lacks that elusive something which makes 
the difference between a book that after a first reading is only used for reference and one 
that is frequently dipped into for pleasure. Nevertheless, Climatology sliould be bought 
by every student of the subject and by anyiMjdy who wants to find out what it is all about. 

O. M. A. 

Ultra-violet and Daylight Raya in the Solar Cycle, by J. K. Ashworth, D.Sc.; 73 pages, 
11 figures, 11 tables. University Press of Liverpool, 1949. 

We are singularly ill-equipped with simple instruments for recording daily totals of 
daylight. As a recorder of hours of sunshine the Campbell-Stolies, with its glass sphere, 
is effective and easy to read, but it does not measure total daylight. Ur. Ashworth's 
Meter does so with home-made photographic paj^r and, on this side of the Atlantic at any 
rate, it seems to be the only instrument of its ^nd that has stood the test of time. 

Ur. Ashworth claims that it has revealed enormous variations in the quality of solar 
radiation. At sun-spot maximum ultra-violet is strong relative to visible ; at the minimum 
only hiJf as strong. His argimient is subtly presented, but how are we to l>elieve that 
solar-physios observations, using far more sensitive instruments, have missed such tm 
important matter ? 

A. R. M. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The Society has arranged to print Christmas Cards for the convenience of 
Fellows, which are available at 48. for six (minimum order) or 7s. 6d. })er 
dozen. The cards are similar to those printed last year except that the wonl- 
ing is in brown and photograph is “ Wind effects on snow in a railway cutting 
near Barras, Westmoreland on 19'^ February 1947 (by courtesy of British 
Railways). 

Orders should be sent now to the Assistant Secretary at the Society’s 
oflSce enclosing a cheque or crossed postal order for the appropriate amount. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Christmas Cards.” 

ORDER FORM 

To Royal Metbobologioal Sooibty (Weather), 

49, Cromwell Road, 

London, S.W.7. 

I wish to receive Weather for twelve months, commencing. 

for which 1 enclose a remittance of 18^. Od, (cheque of crossed postal order). 

Name (block letters)... 

Address (block letters). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Meteorology In the Universities 

Mr. S. E. Ashmore in his interesting account of the teaching of meteorology in 
Oramrnar Schools exprcfsses the conviction “ that the study of it [meteorology] in Colleges 
should be, as at present, post-graduate This is a view that appears to be widely held 
in this country and in my opinion its effects are unfortunate. 

In most British XTniversities, the honoiirs graduate in Physics has proceeded to his 
degree without encountering any of the applications of physics to meteorological problems. 
How can we expect to attract graduates to meteorology if they are not given an oppor¬ 
tunity of making even a slight acquaintance with the subject during their undergraduate 
course 7 A short course during the honours year on the applications of thermodynami<*s 
and hydrodynamics in fundamental meteorological theory (and including, if possible, a 
summary of recent work on the upper atmosphere) would serve not only to bring the 
problems of meteorology before the potontiid specialist, but also to give deeper insight 
into these two physical subjects. Curricula in Honours Physics have become very heavy, 
but surely at least a few of the larger Universities are sufficiently staffed to provide a 
short course of this kind. Preferably, it should be an optional course, which, by supplying 
one or two extra questions in finid examination papers, would offer an increased selection 
to those candidate who attend it. 

But there is also scope for a general course open to students for an ordinary degree 
who hold Higher School Certiffca^ in physios and mathematics. Such a course might 
Ijegin with an accoimt of the history of the development of meteorology and proceed to a 
short study of those branches of physics (e.g. Elementary Thermodynamics, the Theory of 
Heat Radiation and the Physics of Water-vc^ur) that must be thoroughly understood 
before embarking on meteorological theory, llie following sequence may then be followed. 
The heat exchange of the earth and atmosphere ; the world distribution of temperature ; 
the vertical distribution of temperature ; tnermodynamic diagrams ; the dynamics of air 
movement; geostrophie and gradient wind equations ; the general circulation of the 
atmosphere ; the variation of wind with height in the free atmosphere; the physical 
processes of cloud and fog formation and of precipitation; synoptic meteorology; the 
upper atmosphere and the elements of climatology. If the course extends over a complete 
session (say 76 lectures) it may also include a study of atmospheric oi)tical phenomena 
and the elements of atmospheric electricity and terrestrial magnetism. A dip into the 
Workbook tn Meteorology by Spilhaus and Miller (McGraw Hill, 1942) will reveal what 
may be tackled in tutorials and practical work. A conveniently situated observation point 
(e.g. a flat roof) with a clear view of the whole sky is, of course, a very essential part of 
the meteorological laboratory I The scope of such a course is undeniably wide and the 
treatment must inevitably be fairly elementary, but the standard need not be below that 
of a first year university course in a subject which is not previously studied systematically 
at school. Many of the students who would elect to take this course would become science 
teachers. If they ha\^ become interested in the subject—and being a subject of which 
the manifestations are continuously visible cmd often tangible, it is likely to interest 
most of its students—they are bound to infuse into their teaching of physics the many 
excellent illustrative examples in which meteorology abounds. 

Undergraduate courses of this kind, both general and advanced, have been given in 
Edinburgh since 1945. 

Edinbiugh Jajuks Baton 


Reflection 

It is a well-known facd that even on days of sunshine the presence of snow results in 
lower air tcmj)erature8 than if the ground were bare, for the snow surface can never rise 
above a temperature of 32 degrees Fahrenheit, which means tliat the snow cannot warm 
the air to any extent. Yet, after an experience of a tyjiical winter’s afternoon spent on 
the Eildon Hills in the c;ounty of Roxburghshire, the writer feels that an exception must 
now be made to the general o^er of things, like the irregular verb to one who attempts to 
master French. 

It was there he discovered that on a windless day the air can be remarkably hot 
above a snow cover, especially if this is of concave formation, and acts as a kind of magni¬ 
fying mirror that gathers the sim’s rays in its optical focus. It was decided to make an 
investigation on practical lines to inquire whether the sensory experience that had been 
enjoyed was illusory. The apparatus consisted of eight mercury^ thermometers which 
could be relied upon to give reasonable accuracy, despite the fact that they did not pos^ss 
K.P.L. certificates. The screens for the thermometers were of home-m^e construction, 
made to approximate to Stevenson screen standard. They were raised to six feet above 
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ground, instead of the usual four feet, since the former was the height of the observer, 
who had experienced the heat at that height above the snow surface. 

The whole purpose of the experiment was to show that a concave snow surface on a 
hillside exposed to direct sunlight m mid-winter, could give an abnormally high temperature 
reading. It was felt that this could be considered proved if practically simultaneous 
readings were taken of four thermometers, suitably screened, on a nat snow surface exposed 
to direct sunlight at the foot of the hill, contrasted with the same set up '' further up 
the hill. Two of the thermometers inchoated the temperature of the snow surface, and the 
other two, the temperature of the surrounding air six feet above the snow surface. 

The results obtained were as follows:— 

Weather—Fine, Wind—Calm, Visibihty—^Excellent. 

General level of land at foot of hilb 375 feet (approx.) above Mean Sea Level, 



A 

B 

C 

Temperature of snow siurface 

20‘‘F 

19^F 

17«F 

Temperature at 6 feet . 

28®F 

62‘‘F 

25“F 

Temperature difference . 

S^^F 

43“F 

8 ®F 


NoTJSS : A. Snow patch at foot of hill ; B. Snow patch 300 feet up ; C. Snow patch 300 
feet up when, a few hours later, sun was entirely obscured by cloud. 

l^m the tables, it can be seen that the experience of abnonnal warmth had not been 
a figment of the imagination, but that the most unnatural warmth enjoyed had actually 
occurred. One concave snow patch had produced an “ irregular verb ** I 

Melrose, Scotland G. Bain Boss 


“Snowball** as a Nicknamo 

During a brief visit to Devonshire not long ago 1 heard, whilst watching a group of 
country lads at play, one of them being dubbed Snowball,’' and 1 recollected having also 
heard this nickname given among boy scouts in a London suburb. The dual inchlent 
from widely separated parts of Southern England and from both a rural and an urban 
environment interested me as reflecting a general infiuenoe in our climato, and it mad(^ 
me wonder whether the frequency of such a sobriquet as a natural linguistic growth would 
bear any relation to the snowiness of different parts of the country. Naturally, in any 
investigation, allowance would need to be nmde for such factors as local density nf 
population and the degree of isolation of diiTerent communities. 

The incident further interested me in connection with the much wider subject of the 
snow-lore of Great Britain which is quite remarkably rich. 1 have watched local literature 
and conversation all my life in this light, and have gained the strong impression that there 
is no comer of Britain whose country folk-lore is not in' some measure^ stampied with the 
imagery of snow and which does not enshrine tales to the setting ot a severe snowstorin. 

Hampstead, London L. C. W. Honacina 


English Weather Types 

There are several points in the article “ Fifty Years of English Weather in Weather of 
July 1949 which raise some doubts as to the efiicacy of such a classification. 

First, as regards the definition of “ anticyclonic tyj^>e,” this should surely l)e amended 
to read “ centred over England If centred “ near Britain surely some sort of air flow 
would be sot up and the chart would have to be assigned to one of the other types. Socond, 
why should the northerly type be designated ** cycloniO^ ” ? If the criterion is curvature 
of the isobars, why should the division not lie zn^e for all other types and what becomes 
of the fair northerly type which can occur for days with a strong high to west of Ireland. 

Another difficulty inherent in such a classification is the persistent refusal of the 
weather to conform to type. In the portion of the article headed “Conclusions”, it is 
implied that all southerly types in January are mild. This is not always so. If a polar 
flow travels round a slow-moving low to West of Ireland the air is cold although the wind is 
southerly. It is not true to say that, owing to the increase in the incidence of westerly 
types in July, there is less chance of thunder. Thunderstorms seem on the average to 
occur more frequently with fronts travelling in westerly currents in July than they do, 
say, in April. 

There are several other seeming contradictions in the same portion of the article, 
and on the whole it would seem ^ be questionable whether the practical results of a 
classification of this kind warrant the labour so obviously expended upon them. 

Komiley, Cheshire Fbanx Edwards 
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Black Bulb In Vacuo 

Mftybe some will regard as a hideous anaohroniRm the appearance of a letter in 1949 
on this sublet, particularly as Sir Napier Shaw’s attacks upon the instrument were being 
oairied on xhore than forty years ago, as I found out when referring to the Meteortdogical 
Magazine for 1908, However, I make the admission that there is a black bulb in vacuo 
in Wi^3cham, proprly exposed, which is read and set as faithfully as all the other 
thermometers. We cannot run to the apparatus necessaty for determining the numb^ of 
calories per sq cm per min receiwd from the sun at Wrexham, so this old instrument goes 
on informing us whether today’s intensity is greater than yesterday’s, even if its limitatlcms 
do not permit it to do more than that. 

1 thought that Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina, who defended the instrument in 1908 and 
wrote to Weather, Aug^t 1949, about the sun>power of the previous June, might like to 
know that his impressions were amply supported by the solar maximum thermometer 
here, particularly at the end of the month. On June 27 the figure of 145*8’’ F was the 
highest ever regiistered here. The high readings of July were equally noteworthy. They 
are much lower than those obtained in the South of England, most of the diffeienoe being 
due, apparently, to the custom there of exposing the thermometers on the grass and not 
at 4 feet. 

Wrexham 8 . K. Ashmokie 


Mother-of-Pearl Clouds 

In tho Juno 1947 number of Weather (p, 187), and in a subsoquont numljer, January 
1948 (pp. 2-9 and pp. 13-18), there appeared a very interesting series of articles on the 
above phenomena. It was ]>ointed out that on the rare occasions in which mother-of-pearl 
clouds had l>eeh seen, they were first observed from Norway and later from Scotland. 
No mention is made of their ever having been spien from any other country. 

I^he writer was much interested, therefore, to receive a private communication to the 
effect that tliey had been seen from the Nilgiris Hills, India, in lat. 11® N, about 6,000 ft up. 
They were first observe<l “ about April 1923 ” and then “ recurred two days later. No 
one at the time could explain the sight, or had seen it Ixjfore.” 

A description of the clouds as witnessed by the oliserver and his colleagues in India, 
puts the matter lieyorid all reasonable doubt, that they were none other than the mysterious 
inother-of -pearls. 

Professfjr Carl Stfirmer has said that these clouds “ were seen almost exclusively in 
the winter months of December, Januarj' and February”. It is interesting to note, 
tJicTxd'ore, that they were* pt^ported as observed from India in the month of April. 

M<*lrose, Rcotland G. Bain Ross 


Ye Clerke of ye Wethere 

A Clerke there was, a puissant wight was bee. 

Who of ye we there hadde ye maisterie ; 

Alway it was his mirthe and his solace— 

To put echo seson’s wethere oute of place. 

Whanne that Aprille showers wer our desyre, 

He gad us Julye sonnes as hotte as fyre; 

But sith ye summere togges we donned agayne, 

Eftsoons ye wethere changed to cold and rayne. 

Wo was that pilgrimme who fared forth a-foote, 

Without ane gy^am that him list uppe-putte; 

And gif no mackyntosches eke had hee, 

A parlous state that wight befelle—“ pardic ”. 

We wist not gif it nexte ben colde or hotte, 

( k>gswounds I ye barde a grewsome colde hath gotte 1 
Certes, that elerke’s ace mightie man withallc, 
non don him offence, lest ille liefalle. 

Hastings 1. M, Pfjitfxbui 
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S&M will SPEED & DIRECTIOI IIDIMT««8 


REWTE-BEABm EUCTRICM. WHO 
SPEED lODICATOR 

This instrument provides remote 
indication of instantaneous v/ind 
speed at practicaliy an/distance, 
the two parts being coupled by 
twin cables, it consists of a robust 
12-poie A.C, generator driven by 
a three-cup rotor and a circular 
scale, moving coll, rectifier 
type indicator with a range of 
5-l(K)m.p.h. in 1 m.p.h. divisions. 



REIOTE-REAOtRO llEOTRiCAL WilD 
DlRECTtOR IRDtCATDR 
This instrument consists of a very 
sensitive wind vane and a 4 ^ dia. 
circular scale indicator marked 
with tho cardinal points and 
calibrated in divisions of 5^ 
The two parts are linked by a 
3-core cable which may be of 
any reasonable length, and the 
instrument operates from a 50- 
voit D.C. supply. 

SHORT & MA80H LTD.. 

THE IRSTRUIEIT ROUSE. 

Waithamttmir. Londaii. E.17. 

*PhM»e: LARkswood 3371/S. 

'Gromt; An«reid 'Phon* London 


STATES OF JERSEY AIRPORT. 
METEOROLOGICAL VACANCIES. 

Applications are invited to fill vacancies for Meteorological Assistants at 
.Tersey Airport. Candidates should have had some years experience in an 
aviation Meteorological Office and have reachcMl matriculation standard in 
Physics and Mathematics. The salary offered is £270-£330 according to 
experience, qualifications, etc. Owing to the housing shortage in the island 
it is regretted that preference must be given to unmarried applicants. W’rite, 
giving full particulars, to tho Airport Commandant, States of Jersey Airport, 
Jersey, C.l. Further details will then be forwarded to suitable applicants. 


VACANCIES 

Messrs, imeos Ltd., have vacancies for trainees (female) for 
XXJstB of Assistant Forecaster/Climatologists. Duties include short 
and long-range forecasting (KRICK method); study of long-range 
forecasting techniques; climatological survey work, statistical 
tmalysis, etc. Some meteorological training essential; knowledge 
of air-mass analysis desii^^ble ; shorthand and typing useful. Salary 
according to qualifications. International Meteorological Consultant 
iSeryices Ltd., 200, High Holbom, W.C.l. 
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Tht» Radiosonde was developed by SaHbrd 
Electrical Instrumenu Ltd,. In conjunction 
with the Met. Office, and la beinf manufac¬ 
tured In larfe quantities. It comprises a 
radio transmitter which is modulated alter¬ 
natively by an audio-frequency which 
depends upon the temperature pressure 
and humidity. The met. elements have 
been chosen for their stability and cyclldcy. 
snd Its resulu are better than any slmlli^ 
ly priced instrument in the world 
Where it Is necessary to use a really ac¬ 
curate and reliable Radiosonde, capable of 
Simple interpretation of results, the 
'* Salford ” Radiosonde cannot be improved 
upon The mstruments we offer arc 
Individually calibrated, ensuring chat the 
pocenclaf accuracy Is always attainable. 


Production is on a large scale, and 
this Company is always in a position 
to give a quick delivery for export* 
in addition to those which are being 
supplied in large quantities to the 
Meteorological Offce. We shall 
be pieued to supply full technical 
date on request. 


Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd 

PEFL WORKS S!!K STREET SALFORD 
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MANUFACTURED by the Guide Bridge 
Rubber Company of Vulcan Mill, Bury, these are 
the finest sounding and pilot balloons available. Illustrated below 
is a special sounding balloon with two necks for tandem flights. Patent applied for. 


Poraign $*!••: Phillips* Patents Western Avenue. Acton. London, W.3 

ManMifittiM'GuidABridMRuKiMf* I X/ulMn Mill I an* e.iM I MM 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH METEOROLOeiCAL OFFICE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

M.O. PHOTO-ELECTRIC VISIBILITY METER MK. I 
M.O. PORTABLE CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 
M.O. STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLIGHT 


MEASUREMENTS OF CLOUD HEIGHTS AT NIGHT 
ARE EASILY AND RAPIDLY OBTAINED BY MEANS 
OF A VERTICALLY DIRECTED BEAM OF LIGHT 
AND MEASURED BY MEANS OF AN ALIDADE 
(See Meteorological Obtenrer’s Handbook, 1947 Reprint) 



STANDARD CLOUD SEARCHLISHT 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

F. H. PRIDE LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

ILLUMINATING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

81 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. LONDON, S.W.4 

WORKS AT REAR : 69—87 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET. S.W.4 

WORKS 1 T«lRphon«f; Tolttrftphle AddriM: 

omci / MACaULAY 2281 (4 lines) PRIDEtlTEe CLAPCOM. LONDON 


SURPLICE & TOZER 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ACRE WORKS * WINDSOR • BERKSHIRE 


CONTRACTORS TO THE AIR MINISTRY. 


Specialists In the manufacture of 

METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

as used by Meteorological Office 

OUR TECHNICIANS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
-FOR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT- 


WE CORDIALLY WELCOME OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 


Telephone : WINDSOR l«S7 


’Gremc : «TOMAC» WINDSOR 
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RELEASE OF RADAR REFLECTOR MARK IIB FROM 
UNITED STATES NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


BALLOON 

TARGETS 

for 

RADAR 

WIND.FINDING 

Meteorological balloons carrying suitable 
targets can now be tracked in any weather 
far beyond the range of visual instru¬ 
ments, providing accurate data on the wind 
structure of the upper atmosphere. 

Chemring Limited are specialists in high- 
performance radar balloon targets. The 
Radar Reflector Mark It B, a 4' corner 
reflector, can be tracked on Radar GL III 
to ranges of 60,000 70,000 yards at altitudes 
of 45,000 60,000 ft. For high-altitude 
work a reliable height of 85,000 ft. can I; 
obtained. 

INCREASED PERFORMANCE 
. STEADY ECHO 
MINIMUM WIND-DRAG 
HYDROGEN ECONOMY 
COMPACT STOWAGE 

Details of this and other targets from : 

CHEMRING 

LIMITED 

Specialists in Radar Reflectors, 

Contractors to the Heteorologicsl 
Office, 

lilt Temple Chambers* Tempts 
Avenue* London* E*C* 

Telephone : Cables : 

Central Che’nirlng, London. 
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